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6 PREFATORY NOTE. 

Spain had never existed. The writers of the following 
Sketches are under no apprehensions that the dark ages will 
be rolled back — that the Bible will again be shut up in the 
Vatican — ^the ministers of the gospel in monasteries, and its 
professors in inquisitorial dungeons. It is not, however, to be 
concealed, that veiy grave attempts are being made to restore 
the past. Even in England, under the auspices of a pro- 
fessedly Protestant ecclesiastical hierarchy, sanctioned by a 
Protestant parliament, monasteries are reviving, and auricular 
confession and other observances of darker ages are being 
restored. These are the manifestations of a spirit not alto- 
gether unknown even in our own countiy. Here and there a 
clergyman may be found who would wrap himself in mystery, 
and conceal himself and his work from public inspection. 
This spirit, in a darker period, qualified its possessors for 
being sanctimonious confessors and cruel inquisitors. These 
consider their persons and work so sacred, as to be contamin- 
ated by public gaze. They reckon the former times better 
than these, because their studies and their churches were 
never molested by the public eye, and consequently they could 
preach and pray only to please themselves, without the annoy- 
ance of ruthless intruders. These were the gala days of into- 
lerance and bigotry. One sect could heartily denounce every 
other sect, without any fears of publicity beyond its own sacred 
precincts. The commandments of men were enforced with 
greater earnestness than the precepts of God. As the h'ght 
shines, sectarian views are gradually banished from the pulpit. 
The cases, indeed, are few, in which the sect can be determined 
fit>m the 8er\'ice. One of the designs of the following Sketches 
is to destroy utterly sectarian doctrines, and to subvert party 
names* Clergymen are exhibited as the ministers of the gospel 
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rather than the adherents of a sect — as the property of the 
public more than denominational advocates. The good they 
accomplish is not the result of their ecclesiastical relationships, 
but of the scripturality of their views, and self-devotedness of 
their lives. No minister feels ashamed when the doctrines of 
the cross, which he preaches, are exhibited to the world ; while 
the publication of a tirade, meant only for congregational 
edification, might cause some annoyance. 

But a similar effect may be produced on the people as on 
the preacher. The reader of the following Sketches may 
readily learn from them that sects differ, not in doctrines but 
in ecclesiastics. Instead of looking on other sects as beyond 
the pale of the Church, he will learn that Israel now, as well 
as of old, has her various tribes, and that diversity of ecclesias- 
tical belief is quite compatible with uniformity of religious 
views. If such absurd notions still lurk in any breast, as that 
the gospel is not preached in the Established Church, or that 
Dissenting clergymen are afiraid to enforce the precepts of the 
gospel on their hearers, a perusal of these Sketches may tend 
to eradicate them. 

To some who ponder this and a preceding volume, the 
question may present itself, Why are sects so numerous, while 
the doctrines they hold and teach are the same ? It is one of 
the objects the writers had in view, that this question might 
be calmly considered. Christians of different sects, when they 
reveal their minds to each other, are often astonished to find 
such similarity of sentiments and views, and when churches 
begin to understand each other union must be the result. 

It is unnecessary to add that the chief aim of these Sketches 
is to ^^ magnify the oiBce'* of the Christian ministry. Infi- 
delity has too long been allowed to triumph over the divisions 
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in the Church of God, but by this volume their triumph will 
appear to be unwarranted. Believers now, as of old, are of 
one heart and one soul, and the Church and the world will 
be happy when this truth is vividly and universally realised. 

The writers have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
efforts have not been unproductive of good. False estimates 
clerg}^men formed of themselves have been corrected, and 
while merit has been acknowledged, and ignorance and pre- 
sumption rebuked, the man of shrinking modesty and real 
talent has been encouraged. It would be too much to 
suppose that such a series will be w^ell received by all. A 
great preacher was wont to say that it was a poor sermon that 
did not give offence to some of the hearers, and it would be a 
very tame volume on such a subject that would offend none. 
If every preacher estimated aright his ow^n powers, and every 
congregation honoured its pastor according to his ministerial 
worth, all might be pleased. But in the present state of even 
religious society it were too much to expect such accuracy, 
and hence differences must arise. The favour, however, with 
which the series has been received greatly exceeds the most 
sanguine expectations, and if the volumes prove as useful as 
the series has been popular, the wishes of the writers will bo 
fulfilled. 

The most casual reader must observe great diversity of 
style and thought in the volume, which is accounted for by 
the fact that it is the production of no fewer than eight 
authors. But while each has his own style, it is hoped the 
religious sentiments and estimate of pulpit propriety will be 
found to agree. 

To show more fully the magnitude of the work of the 
Christian ministry, we subjoin a few extracts from an Address 
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to the Clergy of England, by the celebxated Thomas Brooks. 
It appears in the pre&oe of a work now oat of print, and wiU 
be new to most of the readers of this yolame. 

^J£ this Treatise (on Holiness) shonld fidl into any of their 
hands who call and acconnt themselves the only ministers of 
Jesos Christ; I mean such, who preach rather to please than 
to profit; to tickle the ear, than to awaken the oonsdenoe; 
that are better at fleecing of their flocks, than they are at feed-* 
ing of their flocks ; that seek more mens goods, than their 
good ; that set vip mens traditions above Gods own institutions ; 
that prefer human commands, before divine commands ; that 
are very zealous and warm for mint, anise, and cummin, but 
are very cold, careless and negligent, in the great and weighty 
matters of the law, viz^ judgment, mercy, and fiuth. That 
can bless Grod in the church, and blaspheme him in the tavern; 
that prefer music in the church before singing of hallelujahs 
in heaven ; that prefer a &t benefice before an interest in an 
heavenly inheritance ; that can kneel devoutly behind a pillar, 
and in their drunken fits rail as stoutly against a post; that 
pretend a great deal of reverence to the name of Jesus, and 
yet in their lives do daily crucify the Lord Jesus ; that with 
Judas, can kiss Christ, and betray Christ in a breath; that 
pretend much kindness to the head, and yet shew nothing but 
unkindness to the body ; that preach as if they had no mind 
to go to heaven, and live as if they were resolved to go to hell. 
O that these men would seriously conader how unlike to the 
ministers of Jesus Christ they are ; do but look into a scrip- 
ture glass, and you may easily see that hell is not more unlike 
to heaven, nor sin more unlike to grace, nor Satan more unlike 
to Grod, than you are unlike to the holy, conscientious, feithful, 
Ac^ ministers of Jesus Christ Gay things in a sermon are 
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only for men to gaze upon and admire. What are high strains 
and flashes of wit, new minted words and phrases, but like gay 
weeds and blew-bottles to the good comt Doctrine is but 
the drawing of the bow, application is the hitting of the mark. 
How many are wise in generals, but vain in their practical 
inferences I A general doctrine not applied^ is as a sword 
without an edge, not in itself, but to others ; or as a whole 
loaf set before children, that will do them no good. A gar- 
ment fitted for all bodies, is fit for no body : and so that which 
is spoken to all, is taken as spoken to none. Aaron's bells 
were golden bells, sounding pleasantly, and not as sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals, as many of the carnal clergy of this 
nation are this day. Many there be that account themselves 
the only ministers of Jesus Christ, that are but like empty 
orators, that have a flood of words, and but a drop of matter; 
of whom we may truly say, They speak much, and yet say 
nothings because they say nothing to the purpose. When the 
Lacedemonian in Plutarch heard how sweetly the nightingale 
8Ang : O, said he, that I had this bird, surely it is a rare dish; 
but when he had taken it, and eat it, and found nothing but a 
little picking meat, he concluded with that proverbial saying, 
Vox $s et prcBterea nihil: Now I see that thou art a mera 
voice and nothing else. How applicable this is to many 
preachers in these days, who have good lungs, but bad brains, 
and worse hearts and lives, the prudent reader may easily see* 
John the Baptist was a burning and shining light, as well as a 
voice : his sermons were stuffed with divine and weighty maU 
ter, &c., and not filled up with big words, or strains of wit. 
Many there be that have John's voice in the ministry, that 
have not that heat and life that John bad in his ministry. 
That great orator (Demosthenes) himself could say, that tlie 
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riches of Greece did not consist in wordi. The oracle would 
have King Philip of Macedon to nse silver lances in winning 
an impregnable fort, Ac Sick men, however, are not bettered 
by phystciana? sngared words, but by their skilfnl hands* The 
sword of the spirit never wounds deeply till it be plucked 
out of the gaudy scabbards of human eloquence. Mr Green- 
ham, speaking of non-residents, wisheth that his motto might 
be written on their study doors without, and walls within, on 
all the books they look on, on all the beds they lie on, 
and on all the tables they sit at, Ac, The price of blood, the 
price of blood, the price of blood. 

''Do not you know that Fharoah had that tender regard of 
his cattl^ as that he thought none fit to be their ruler, their 
overseer, but such as were known men of activity ? Fharoah 
would have none to be his cowherds, but men of activity, men 
of skill, men that were prudent and diligent, ingenious and 
industrious. Shall Fharoah be so careful for his cows, and 
shall not others be as careful for soulsT What man is there 
under heaven that hath the use of his reason, his wits, &c^ 
that when he is to travel^ would take a fool, an ignoramus for 
his guide ; and that when he is sick, would send for a moun- 
tebank to be his physician ; or that when he is to ride a dan- 
gerous way, would make choice of a coward to defend him ; 
or that when he hath a law-suit, would make use of a dunce 
to plead it ; or that when he hath a suit of clothes to make, 
would send for a bungling tailor to make it T Surely none. 
And why then should not men be as wise for their souls f 

The writers are not a fittle satisfied with the very favourable 
manner in which the press reviewed the First Volume, which 
included Sketches of the Bev. Drs Buchanan, Barr, King, 
(late) Brown, Miur, Wardlaw, Craik, Symington, (late) Bennie, 
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Smyth| Eadi^ WLeody Lindsay, Candlish, (late) Chalmers^ 
WiUifli Beattiey Rtmciman, Forbes, Boxbturgh, Jamieson, Brown, 
Stmthers, Leishman, Napier, Henderson, Bnssell, Guthrie, Mil- 
ler, Eidston^ Bobson ; Bev. Messrs Anderson, Macgill, Miles, 
Taylor, Wx>od, Baleigh, Wallace, OiUan, Laurie, Duncan, 
J. Paterson, Arthur, Macnaughtan, Jefirey, A. S. Patterson, 
Macbeth, Bamage, Wood, Lorimer, D'Orsey, Watson. 
Without an exception of any note ereiy review has been not 
only ikyouzable, but highly laudatoiy. Trustbg that the 
same favour will be extended to the present Volume, the 
writers, while conscious of its many imperfections, commit it 
to a generous and just public. If the Series shall serve the 
purposes which critics have stated, and which the writers had 
in view, thdr efforts will not have been in vain. 

July IS, 1S49. 
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OUB SCOTTISH CLEBGY. 



REV. WILLIAM BLACK, D.D., 

BABOKY CHUBCET, GLASGOW. 

The history of Christumity proves that the interests of pure 

and nndefiled rdigion can be but slightly damaged by external 

infloenoes. Often when these have conspired against it, its 

triumphs have been most signal. Fires cannot quench and 

floods cannot drown the heavenly flame which it kindles in the 

human souL Its enemies discovered, earlier than its friends, 

that persecution only fanned its sacred fire, and that the only 

hope of extinguishing it was to let it alone. But though relir 

gion has proved its superiority to the machinations of its foes, 

it has suffered incalculably from its professed finends. While 

the intderance of its enemies was powerless, the intolerance of 

its friends took fearful effect, and while the anathemas of the 

perseeotor hurt no one but himself, sectarian bigotiy wrought 

disastroody among the ranks of the firiends of Christ This 

last mentioned evil — religious bigotry — was the first evil, 

peculiar to professed discipleship, which made its appearance 

among the immediate foUowers of Christ (see Mark ix. 38), 

and to all appearance it will remain the last root of bitterness 

c 
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in tlie church of the living God. The " forbid him, because 
he followeth not us," of the disciples, though severely rebuked 
by our Lord, has been most industriously repeated among his 
followers during the last eighteen hundred years, and will, in 
all probability, be the watchword of parties " till party names 
are known no more." Were it not for the gravity of the 
subject, the manifestations of bigotry must have appeared 
often ludicrous as well as absurd. Under its influence men of 
vigorous minds and unquestionable integrity have acted a pait 
of which common sense is ashamed. They have unscrupu- 
lously shut the kingdom of heaven against their fellow Chris- 
tians who haj)pen to differ from them on some subordinate 
question of faith or practice. Good Augustine considered a 
certain punctuation of a verse near the beginning of John's 
Gospel the sin against the Holy Ghost, and of course handed 
over the punctuators to everlasting destruction, and since his 
time a large portion of the Christian world has considered it a 
part of its duty to unchristianise and anathematise the other, 
and in not a few instances the anathematised were the anatlie- 
matisers in their turn. Our own country has had its share in 
this unseemly work. At the beginning of this century salva- 
tion among Protestants was considered as in the exclusive 
custody of the adherents of the national faith. Bold was the 
man who avowed himself a Dissenter, and denunciations from 
Protestant pulpits were not unfrequently heard. In Pro- 
testant Scotland and among Protestant men, the Dissenter was 
shunned as a doomed man. Landlords refused him as a tenant 
— the trader refused him as a merchant — the master refused him 
as a servant, because he abjured subjection to the established 
faith. The place where he worshipped was the conventicle — 
the minister who preached to him was a deceiver, and scorn 
and pity were profusely measured out to him. According to 
the adage, " extremes meet," the Dissenter, now that dissent 
is strong and in the majority, abjures in his turn the adherent 
of the state faith. Not many years ago it was not only pri- 
vately whispered, but openly declared, through a portion of 
the press, that since the disruption the Gospel is not preached 
in the EstabUshed Church, and to this day there are found 
here and there those who very religiously hold that opinion. 
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That the Gospel maynoibe pietdiedin all the twelve hnndred 
pulpits of the Scottish Establishm^iit, is more than probable; 
bat that the Gospel cannot be preadied in any of them, 
bigotry, we shonld snppose, can scarcdy bring itself to believe. 
Whatever may be thon^t of the policy of that chnrch, there 
18 certainly nothing in it to prevent the most fiiithfiil exhibition 
of the glmons Gospel of the blessed God. Bat as abstract 
reasoning has bat a sony chance of beiag appreciated by those 
who can ezdnde any evangelical denomination from the pale 
<tf the visible charch, weappeal to &cts. These onmistakeably 
show that there is no section of the chnrch so cornipt as 
to have no evangelical preachers, and no section so pure as 
to have none bat evangdical preachoRS. A national church, 
no doubt, ofiers to its clergy temptations of a mercenary charac- 
ter ; but small is the ambition of those young men whom the 
emoluments of our Scottish Establishment would induce to rai^k 
themselves aoKMig its ministers. The talented Dissenter has a 
better chance, even as regards this world, than the patronised 
Churchman* We are happy in being enabled to refer to the 
clergyman whose name heads these remarks, and who is one 
of the moat fortunate, temporally considered, of the ministers 
of our Scottish Establishment, as a proof that the Gospel is 
both faithfully and effectively preached in that communion, as 
th^ subjoined discourse delivered on the forenoon of last Sab- 
bath amply testifies. The text sdected was Acts xxvi. 22, 23, 
^ Having obtained help of God, I ocmtinue to this day, wit- 
nessing no other things than," &c The preacher commenced 
by stating that the text was the concluding portion of Paul's 
address bef<M^ Agrippa, when on hb trial before that king on 
being accused by the Jews. In that address he alludes to his 
former condition as a Pharisee and persecutor — to his divine 
call and commission to preach the gospel — and he sums up in 
the words of the text — '^Having obtained help," &c. We have 
previously considered the conviction and conversion of the 
^XMtle^ the way he fulfilled the duties of his commission, and 
we have now in the text the sum of his great message. The 
w<M:ds may 'be considered as including the three following 
topics. 1st, The gospel ministry b of God; 2d, The subject 
of that gospel is Christ and him crucified; and 3d, The extent 
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of its invitations — including small and great — the whole of the 
human race. Ist, The gospel ministry is of (lod. The text 
is a reference to the special support Paul had, in discharging 
his work, which enabled him to be faithful — a support which 
enabled him to exhibit those great features of character pecu- 
liar to him as a successful minister of Christ. That a Divine 
Providence had often interfered for his deliverance and encou- 
ragement is very evident. (Here the preacher enumerated 
various miraculous interpositions in behalf of the apostle.) 
But besides the singular interpositions of Providence for his 
safety and deliverance, the apostle may in the text refer to the 
grace of which he w^as the partaker. He may look back to 
the time when he received a particular and miraculous call — 
when he was dedicated as a minister of the gospel, and sent to 
preach it to the Gentiles. But for this call at first, and but 
for special aid from above, the graces implanted would languish 
and die. The remains of indwelling sin might have triumphed 
over him — he might have been led away from the simplicity 
of the truth by the power of abounding error. But he obtained 
help of God to maintain his integrity to the end. Christ's 
strength was made perfect in weakness. No less than fourteen 
years after his conversion, we hear him complaining of a law 
of sin in his members — " O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from this body of death ;" but he adds, "I thank God 
through Jesus Christ the Lord." At the close of his career he 
could say, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
The principles alluded to ought to come home to the heart 
and bosom of all. There can be none here not called to 
review the sparing mercies of God as regards themselves. 
While many have been called away we have enjoyed health — 
that blessing which sweetens every other mercy of life, or, if 
we have been occasionally laid on the bed of affliction, by the 
good hand of God upon us we have been restored to health, 
and hence we have reason to say, " Having obtained health of 
God, we continue," &c. But the 2d thing in the text is the 
grand subject of the gospel ministry — Christ Jesus. Wit- 
nessing, says Paul, none other things, &c., that Christ should 
come, &c. Here we have the complete identification of the 
gospel ministry with the arrangements of the early economy. 
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The apoede here, and in other places, when on his defence, 
showed, that in persecuting him, they slighted no new doctrine 
bnt the faith of their fethers. I stand, says he, in another 
place, and am judged of the hope of the Fathers to which our 
twelve tribes, &c., for which hope I am accused. He thus 
made them, in condemning him, pass a vote of condemnation 
on Moses, on whom they trusted. Paul here shows that the 
law and the gospel are not opposed. The early dispensation 
was a part of one vast continuous system, of which the gospel 
is the last. The former dispensation was the type, this the 
antitype — ^the former the shadow, this the substance — the for- 
mer the dawn, this the splendour of the noonday. The excel- 
lence and substance of all the dispensations are to be found in 
the perscm of the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ is the all in all 
of that system, and there is not a more beautiful summary of 
the gospel than that in our text; and hence the song of the 
-redeemed in heaven is the song of Moses and of the Lamb. Let 
us consider the facts here stated. The victims of old typified 
the Lamb slain firom the foundation of the world. The 
prophets had spoken of Christ as one to be cut off, but not for 
hims^. The Psalms are full of details, and the veiy words 
he used, when sufferings are found there. Isaiah speaks of 
these, more as if they had been &cts in history than events to 
take place. Daniel speaks of the time of his appearance, and 
specifies the very year and day, arid almost the hour, of Christ's 
death, and Zecfaariah named the sum of money for which he 
would be sold. In the sufferings of Christ there was a full 
and literal accomplishment of these predictions. He made an 
end of sin offering, and brought in everlasting righteousness. 
He died for the justification of all who believe in his name. 
Lord we believe, help our unbelief. — ^But they preached 
Christ as the first-bom firom the dead. The entering of the 
high priest into the holies was a type of Christ's resurrection. 
His resurrection was foretold by prophets, and was ultimately 
made the great proof of his Messiahship. He was the first to 
rise finom the dead, in point of dignity rather than of time, for 
some of his people rose before him. His resurrection testified 
the acceptance of his sacrifice, and it is a pledge of the resur- 
rection of his people. Christ the first fhiits, then they that 
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are Christ's at his coming. For this end Christ died and rose 
and revived that he might be Lord of the dead and living. 
As he died and rose, so also them who sleep in Jesus God will 
bring (their souls) with him, and tliey will, soul and body, be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall they be for 
ever with the Lord. Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his! The third and last topic of 
the text is the blessings to result from his death and resurrec- 
tion. He is to show light to the Gentiles. Light is descrip- 
tive of spiritual blessings. He himself said (John viii.) that 
he was the light of the world, the light which dispels the clouds 
of error and superstition. He is the day star from on high. 
The ministry of the Word was appointed to effect the spiritual 
illumination of men. By the Word and Spirit the grand pro- 
cess has from the beginning been cai'ried on in the Church of 
God, and will be still further carried on, till Jew and Gentile, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, shall be enlightened — till 
the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun as the light of seven days. The gospel includes 
small and great, and just in proportion as it is preached will 
its great pui'pose go forward till the earth is full of the glory of 
the Lord. The preacher concluded by addressing different 
classes. The discourse lasted about forty minutes. 

The afternoon's discoiu^e was from 1 Peter v. 27 — " Casting 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you." After a brief 
textual introduction, the preacher proposed to advert, first, To 
those to whom the privilege of being cared for, on God's part, 
belonged — " he careth for yaw" — for tliose to whom the apostle 
had previously referred, as the called and converted of God ; 
secondly. To the nature and extent of the privilege, he careth — 
he careth for you in ALL your cares. His care is more tender 
than that of a mother for her infant child. " She may forget, 
but will not I ; for I have graven you on the palms of my 
hands," &c. ; thirdly. The duty of Christians to avail them- 
selves of their privilege, by casting all their cares on God. In 
conclusion, he addressed those of his audience who had as yet 
no lot nor part in this privilege, by showing how willing God 
was to care for them, if they would only submit themselves to 
the teaching of his Word and Spirit ; and that though the 
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doctrine of election was implied in the text and context, yet 
that this shonld operate as no barrier why they should not 
come and cast themselves, as sinners, before a throne of grace, 
for mercy to pardon, and grace to help, in time of need. Now, 
even nawy to such is the accepted time, &c. The sermon lasted 
thirty-five minutes, and the whole service an hour and twenty 
minutes. 

In the evening he preached at Barrowfield, on the Ascension 
<ii Christ, to a most attentive audience. 

The forenoon discourse, which seems to be part of a series, 
is one of unquestionable excellence. The first thing that 
strikes the intelligent reader of it is its compactness and com* 
pleteness. The introductory remarks briefly and luminously 
point out the connexion of the text. The divisions, instead of 
being merely mechanical, are the results of a carefiil analysis 
and generalisation, including all the leading ideas of the text ; 
and the concluding remarks are inferential and practical. It 
deserves special notice, that both the general heads and the 
illustrations of the discourse are not only strictly evangelical, 
but eminently practical. Evangelism, now-a^-days, is often a 
mere form of sound words ; but his evangelism is also expe- 
rimentaL The preacher first traces all temporal blessings, and 
then all spiritual blessings, to ^^ the help of God." After show- 
ing that Paul directly owed to God his preservation firom tempo- 
ral dangers, he strikmgly illustrated his spiritual condition, and 
those aids which, as a Christian and an apostle, were richly 
vouchsafed him. On the second head of discourse— the sub- 
ject of Paul's ministry — ^he gave a very ludd view of the con- 
nexion and harmony of the Old and New Testaments. This 
port of his discourse severely rebukes two classes, — ^those who 
boast of their New Testament privileges, and those who pride 
themselves on the novelfy of their doctrines. Of late, a class 
of rdigionists are in the habit of speaking of the New Testa- 
ment as if they had nothing to do with the Old. In opposi- 
tion to these, the preacher taught that the foundation of the 
fliimei's hope, and the warrant of his fiuth, are in the writings 
of Moses and the prophets, as well as in those of Christ and 
his apoRtles; that the latter, indeed, are the mere exponents of 
the finrmer. In opposition to the class which ascribe the virtue 
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of their doctrines to their novelty, the preacher showed that 
the apostles were anxious to impress their hearers witli the 
fact that they taught nothing new, but merely what patri- 
archs and prophets had taught before them. These things, 
moreover, were taught strictly from the w^ords of the text. 
Those who hear such a discourse, feel that the facts thev are 
called to believe are based, not on insulated texts, but on the 
whole of revelation, and that they are parts of a vast system 
gradually evolved during a period of thousands of years, and 
at every stage of its progress impressively demonstrating the 
manifold wisdom and boundless compassion of God. There 
is thus in his preaching the soundest philosophy as well as 
experimental theology. As the views of the preacher are 
based on the entire of revelation, an intimate acquaintance 
with it is indispensable, and this, too, the discourse indicates. 
The quotations are numerous and a])t, and in their selection 
more respect is paid to the sense than to the sound. Passages 
which the unthinking reader would never suppose to refer to 
the subject, beautifully illustrate it. 

The manner of the preacher is in keeping with the excellence 
of his matter — it is grave, earnest, energetic, and dignified. 
His gestures, though not very animated, are correct ; his style 
is clear, concise, and occasionally eloquent ; his voice is soft 
and well modulated ; his delivery is graceful and impressive. 
His notes lie before him, but he only occasionally uses them. 
He reads the Scriptures with much propriety and energy. 

Contrary to the usual custom, he has two prayers before 
sermon, and these, especially the latter, refer minutely to the 
circumstances of his congregation, and contain more individu- 
alising than usual. In referring, for instance, on the occasion 
in question, to the prayers that might have been offered by his 
people on the morning of the Sabbath, he petitioned that the 
prayers of young children might be heard, that the prayers of 
young men might be heard, and that the prayers of old men 
might be heard. He also entered minutely into the circum- 
stances of the afflicted and bereaved, specifying two families, 
the heads of which had been taken away by death during the 
preceding week. 

The first singing was over eighteen minutes past eleven, the 
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fifst prayer at half-past deyen ; the reading of the chapteri 
which was prefaced with a few excellent remarks, and the 
second singing and second prayer occupied twenty-five minutes, 
so it was within five minutes of twelve when the discourse 
commenced. He preached forty minutes, and after the usual 
concluding services the congr^ation was dismissed at a quaiv 
ter to one o'clock. The intimations were given out after the 
blessing was pronounced. The singing was done chiefly by 
the band, and was, as a whole, respectable, though it were 
desirable to see the congregation joining more generally. 
The congr^ation is highly respectable, hotii numerically and 
inflaentially considered. 

Dr Black is above the middle size, and of full habit. He is 
apparently about forty-five years of age, and seems to enjoy 
excellent health. His brow is lofty and well developed, and 
his countenance betrays intelligence, kindness, and benevolence. 
He takes a deep interest in tlie welfare of his people as well as 
in questions afiecting the general welfare of the community, 
and few clergymen enjoy so large a share of public respect and 
esteem. 

Dr Black was bom at Auchinaim, parish of Cadder, in 
1801; was educated chiefly at the parish school of Cadder and 
New Monkland; entered the University of Glasgow in 1812; 
commenced teaching a school at Dykehead, Slamannan, in 
May, 1816; was for several years a tutor in Glasgow and Old 
Monkland, and afterwards in the family of Sir B. K. D. Cun- 
yngham, Bart., of Prestonficld. He was licensed as a preacher 
by the Presbytery of Hamilton, in August, 1824, and was 
ordained minister of Shettleston in April, 1826. He was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to the Rev. Dr Bums of Barony 
in July, 1828, so that he is now in the twenty-second year of 
his ministry, twenty of which have been epent in the Barony. 
In 1834 he received from the University of Glasgow the de- 
gree of D J). He labours hard among his people, his parish 
being very extensive, and his congregation very large. His 
communicants at present number above eight hundred. When 
he goes out to baptize, wliich he has to do finequently, instead 
of hurrying over the ceremony he generally reads a chapter 
and oocopiea a considerable time with devotional exercises. 
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lie lalxmn incessantly among the poor, and often devotes tlie 
greater part of a day weekly in deliberating, along with the 
otlier members of the Parochial Board, on the best means 
of administering the relief. Dr Black was the first and only 
assistant of Dr Bums, and daring the ten years he was his 
assistant the utmost harmony and good will prevailed between 
them. In the summer months his congregation averages about 
1200 persons. So ardently are his people attached to him, 
that at the disruption he lost but three elders out of a session 
of sixteen, and not fifty of his congregation. 

In 1755 the population of his parish was only about 5000 
souls ; at present it cannot be calculated at less than 130,000. 
In the same year the sum allowed for the weekly subsistence 
of the poor by the heritors, minister, and kirk session, was 
£1 9s 9d, or £17 7s per annum. The last assessment was 
C8timato<I at £25,000 per annum. 

There is a preaching station in the eastern boundary of the 
parisli, at which the attendance varies from 100 to 150. 

FumvAMT 5, 1S4S. 
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KNOX's CHURCH, GLASGOW. 

John Foster remarks, that what in cnrrent phraseology Is 
termed eccentricity, is often the manifestation of genuis. It is 
necessaiy, however, to distinguish between natural and afiPected 
eccentrici^. Many who have felt themselves unable to com- 
mand popnkrity by ordinary efforts, have had recourse to 
ontxi experiments. Mr Jay of Bath states that London 
preachers have so completely exhausted the whole round of 
manoeuvre and of the erratic, that nothing now remains to 
be done to astonish, unless a preacher turn up his heels. We 
need not say that all attempted grotesqueness savours more of 
dulness than of genius, and that the clown in the pantomime 
is as much entitled to eclat as a real character, as the erratic 
mimic in the graver scenes of the sanctuary. It is difficult, 
and probably impossible to sustain for any lengthened period 
an assumed character, and hence, while affected oddity often 
meteor-like, astonishes the onlooker, it rapidly disappears, 
and leaves the world much as it found it; whereas natural 
singularity, comet-like, though it has a path peculiar to itself^ 
moves on with unerring certainty, and answers important ends 
in the great system of the universe. The eccentric, like 
comets, are very imperfectly known, and are frequently very 
much misrepresented. The only thing known about them is 
their peculiarity. Their appearances, their orbits, their move- 
ment!^ stand more in contrast, than in analogy, to the different 
systems of which they form a part, and most men are quite 
satisfied with being able to say that they have seen them, 
though they should know nothing at all about them. We 



have dismissed, a? nmronLv of ar:er.u-jn. :Le mere ineTecT that 
fl;i^hes athwart tLt- tLc<-'J"J-*c-jJ L.rlz -ri. aii i '^^h•»se otlv use is 
to call forth a iiuv.r.ei.t.^rv- a luiir:^::.'!: U-:-tv dc-sc-endiriir iiito the 
impenetrable sha 'es of vliivi.i: : lu: iLc comeu as it prcniveds 
m it^ va^t swei^p, comiraijiinj a: c:::*e a?;om>hmeLt arid awe, 
as well as answeriiii: iuii-rr.irj: ar.i ELvsTrrivus ends^ is an 
object Well calcuiatt-d lo cvn.ii.az.i :he t r. ll-urdt-i aiifntion. 
Pursuiiiir our li^nire oii^.^ stvp tan:.rr. il.e c-mtri is irenerallv 
as n^markable for the extent as f r tLr ecoentricitT ol ii> orbit. 
It^ ])atli lies ainuiiii tht^ jr. ninliiiL-s vf sr ace, •'^Lich the >iil- 
tare's eye hath iiut so.nr ar.d but a Aery sn:;ill part of that 
path coiiK-s luidfr tlie c«:>^'T.i^ir.ee of criir.arv* observers. If 
rosters ivmark holds £:.»<..d. iL:- cLr.nivuri>:ic «.f il:e comet has 
its coiiiiterp:m amun^' the taxvnrnc of the human faiiiily. The 
path of genius is but verv iuij^ertlvtlv kn^-wn — it exj'b.res the 
distiuit and the profound, and takim: a ^ider sweep, it is able 
more fully to exjlain thuse great rt^lationshij-s which obtain 
throughout the moral and si.iritual. as Well as throuirhout the 
natural universe. Among the few preachers of our day who 
belong to the class we have ju>t shadowed ibrth, he who>e 
name stands at the head of this ^ketch unquestionably deser\-es 
a place. The following outline of his discourse of last Sabbath 
forenoon will show that his preaching j oss^sses the jkxruhari- 
ties which the above remarks indicate. Exactly at eleven he 
entereil his pulpit, and after assuming fur a httle the attitude 
of private devotion, a few verses of a Psalm were sung, when 
he engaged in prayer at great length, extending to u})wanls of 
twenty minutes. He then read the first fiftee^n verses of the 
ninth chapter of the second book of Kings, intersjX'iv^ing his 
reading with cursory remarks. A few more verses having 
been sung, Matth. vi. 10— "Thy kingdom come"— was given 
out as the subject of discourse. The preacher commencetl bv 
stating tliat the foundation of all friendly intercourse was iii 
friendly relationship. Can two walk together except they are 
agreed? No man can in prayer say, " Our Father/' unless 
brouglit into a filial relationship to the hearer of prayer. ^'Wliat 
communion liath light with darkness— what concord hath 
Christ with Relial?" The first desire in successful prayer 
ought to be that the name of the Father should be hallowed, 
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anu 111 Close connexion with that shotdd be the petition, "Tliy 
kingdom come." By kingdom here we understand the Divine 
dispensation of grace in the salvation of sinners by Jesus 
Christ — for in its wide and proper sense it includes all whom 
this dispensation provides for. It is here called God's king- 
dom, because He framed, set up, carried forward and consum- 
mated it, and committed the administration of it to Christ, and 
He laid the foundation of it in his incarnation, obedience, and 
death, and then ascended to heaven invested with all power in 
heaven and in earth, to be exercised in its administration. 
Christ administers that power instrumentally by his word and 
ordinances, and efficiently by the Holy Ghost. The seat of 
this kingdom lies properly in the heart, and yet it takes a visible 
form in external profession and suitable practice. Some have 
been greatly mistaken in assuming that there is nothing 
whereby it connects itself with this world — ^with the transac- 
tions of men, and of the kingdoms in it. This error arose 
from taking a limited and partial view of the kingdom. It is 
to be borne in mind that its seat is in the heart. Vain is it to 
expect any valuable outward manifestation without inward 
solid principle. As blossom, without the tree being rooted, is 
impossible, so is a fair profession without real principle. The 
text teaches the necessity of asking and expecting the coming 
of the kingdom. We are to pray for its coming in our own 
souls, remembering ever that it can so come only according to 
the good pleasure of God. Christ, in all he did, had a respect 
to his Father^s will. <<I came to do the will of him that sent 
me.'' The seats of honour in his kingdom w^ere to be given to 
those for whom they were prepared by his Father. Before he 
ascended he told the disciples it was not for them to know the 
times and seasons the Father hath put in his own power, and 
at the end will he deliver up the kingdom to God even his 
Father, that God may be all in all. From first to last reference is 
had to the Father^s will, and we are to look to the good pleasure 
of the Father for our interest in the blessings of the kingdom. 
I ask your experience of this matter. Do yon feel the neces- 
sity of the influence of the Spirit, of the love of the Father, 
and of the grace of Christ, and communion of the Holy Ghost T 
Accordingly, then, to these principles, what do they ask who 
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Bay, ^Thj kingdom come"? We most beware of asking in 
darkness and ignorance. Do you truly know what you ask? 
Those who believe the human mind is like a sheet of white 
paper have, according to their views, only to ask that an edi- 
fice may be built up in their souls. But, according to the 
Scriptures, we are corrupted, heirs of destruction, slaves of sin, 
the children of the devil. Those who never turn their eyes 
inward on the real state of their heart are ready to consider 
the representations of Scripture a libel on human nature; but 
those who look on the Bible and into their hearts at the same 
time find the one the exact counterpart of the other. The Bible 
is a map of the little world within, and a most faithful deline* 
ator it is of the territory of the human soul. It writes bitter 
things against us, but things that must be believed. Before 
one is enlightened he is ready to ask when he hears human 
nature described, ^ Is thy servant a dog that he should do such 
a thing?" but when his eyes are opened he believes the divine 
testimony, that the heart is deceitful and desperately wicked. 
Is this the case with you ? If believers, you have found that 
you are dogs enough to do all these and worse things. Now 
the man who says, ^^ Thy kingdom come,** must see his soul 
in a state of total spiritual darkness. There is probably no one 
here but believes that he has his faults ; but few believe that 
they are in a state of absolute darkness, deep as the grave, and 
dense as hell itself, so fitf as hell can be recognised on earth. 
Ye were sometimes darkness^ says an apostle — not in darimess^ 
but darkness itself. Many have chattered the Lord's pray^ 
from their infancy, and yet have the first principles of it to learn. 
Many religionists at this day feel no need of pulling down. 
They are very busy daubing the wall with untempered mortar^ 
when they should apply the lever and overthrow it. So it is 
with the majority in these pews. You don't want to be con- 
demned and cast down. I know the current is against me in 
this congregation. You ask what I wish. I \ash you to de- 
stroy the works of the devil in your own souls. That king- 
dom will not come near you till you do so. Some think — ^I 
have even heard ministers say — that they could not again go 
through the exercise they had at conversion. Poor men! God 
help them. If troubles are great at the outset, they are ten- 
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ibid greater as one proceeds. Just in proportion to the heights of 
joy and happiness reached, are the depths into which believers 
are thrown. If men will go up to the third heaven, they most 
go down to the third hell I There is a wealthy place to be 
reached, but it is through fire and water, and Uie hotter the 
fire the cooler the waters of consolation. The greater the 
troubles experienced, the clearer will be the future light, and 
the sweeter the joy. Such is the religion of the Bible. At 
eveiy stage of our progress we must have recourse to the work 
of casting down the works of the devil. These must be dealt 
with as were the Canaanites by the Israelites. The Canaanito 
was left still in the land ; but his eye was not to pity, nor 
his hand to spare. There is then, first, the detection of dark- 
ness. The first step of knowledgo— Uiough it may appear 
paradoxical — ^is the discovery of ignorance — the first step to 
building up is casting down ; the first step in the scale of wis- 
dom is an admission of folly ; I speak to wise men, judge ye 
what I say. The light breaks in, and the conscience is troubled 
at the darkness. Darkness is found to be a very painful and 
unpleasant thing — one cannot walk nor work with ease, but 
comes to a stand. The soul, however, when the kingdom 
comes, is enlightened about all of which it was previously igno • 
rant. It learns its ignorance not only firom the book, but expe- 
rimentally. God thus teaches men to set a high value on His 
salvation. Is this your experience 1 Do you feel your dark- 
ness of the law of God, and now see it to be holy, just, and 
good; of the person, office, and work of Christ — and do you 
now admire Him and trust in Him? Is it so with all the other 
heads of Christian doctrine and duty which we cannot stop to 
enumerate. When the kingdom comes in the soul, there is 
life as well as light The first effect of that life is the disco- 
very of death. The soul is made to hate what it loved, and 
love what it hated. It sees conscience defiled, but also how it 
can be purified, and begins to behold the beauty of the Lord. 
It was an awful fall we made when we lost the image of God; 
and it is a great salvation which restores it. When God left 
the human soul he took all happiness away with him, and no 
creature can restore it till he comes in his kingdom to the 
souL Then there is a light and happiness, peace and joy — ^a 
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joy unspeakable and divine. One of God's people was so 
oppressed with a sense of liis love, thai he was found bleeding 
at the mouth and nose. Another was heard to say, " Hold, 
Lord, thy servant is an earthen vessel; he can hold no more." 
Oh I to sleep in this sea of blessedness. Alas! many sleep in 
a sea of imagination. The devil can imitiite true religion, and 
thus deceive many, saying, "Peace," when there is none. 
[The preacher here stated that he was unable to finish his 
illustrations at this time.] 

He concluded with the following remarks: — First, How 
guilty and corrupt are we by nature. God never put his 
creatures lower than the}' ai'e guilty. So vile, so guilty are 
we, that there is no help, and no hope for us, but in His king- 
dom. 2d, We see how it is that the kingdom is to benefit us. 
3d, We leani the claims the kingdom has on our acceptance. 
It is suited to our condition — adapted to our wants. These 
ideas were illustrated at some length. 

The discourse commenced at twenty minutes to twelve, and 
ended at five minutes to one o'clock, having occupied an hour 
and a quarter; and, after prayer, praise, and benediction, the 
congregation separated at a few minutes after one o'clock. 
The people stood during the last singing. The prayer before 
sermon, though very lengthy as already stated, was confined 
to general topics, and the greater part of it was occupied with 
confession. It stated very comprehensive views of the character 
of man as a transgressor, and as alienated from God. With 
the exception of a reference to the afflicted and bereaved, and 
to other congregations, the prayer was exclusively limited to 
general principles and general facts. The reading of the 
chapter we did not like; it was read hurriedly, and some parts 
of it slurred over, while remarks were so interspersed as to 
make it difficult to determine, without a reference to the book, 
what was divine from what was human. The singing was 
more earnest than harmonious — almost all seemed to be joining, 
but not very melodiously. In regard to the discourse, the first 
thing that must strike those who attentively read the outline is 
the extreme simplicity and luminousness of arrangement. The 
origin of the kingdom of God, objectively and subjectively 
considered, was traced to the love of God; — admission to that 
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kingdom was shown to be through the sacrifice and interces- 
sion of Christ, and the efficient agency in the administration 
of that kingdom he tauxd to the Holy Spirit. In treating of 
the kingdom sabjectiyel j, or in its application to the subjects 
of it, he lucidly stated the disoiganisation, the darknesS| and 
the nuseiy of the hnman soul, prior to the coming of the king- 
dom in it, and the order, and light, and happiness, consequent 
on its coming. The condnding remarks were inferentuJ, 
practical, and pointed. 

Besides the logical arrangement, the comprehensiveness 
and profundity of the views stated call for special notice. Be- 
yond all the preachers we have heard, the srdyject of our sketch 
revealed the depravity and extreme wickedness of the unre- 
newed heart. He explored with keen scrutiny its innermost 
recesses, and exposed lucidly its various chambers of imagery. 
In order to show the greatness of the blessings of the king- 
dom, he pourtrayed, in vivid colours, the fearful condition of 
those who are not its subjects. Few discourses give such a com- 
prehensive view of the magnitude of the woric of redemption, 
both in its design and execution. Unlike the preachers of 
mere reformation, or of ritual regeneration, he lays the axe to 
the root of the tree, and demands a thorough change of heart 
and mind, and a life of energetic effixrt and practical godliness, 
as the only preparative for admission into the heavenly 
kingdom* 

The great plainness of speech he uses, not only enables his 
hearers readily to understand his views, but renders it impos- 
sible to misunderstand them. He seems in no fear of offend- 
ing ''ears polite.** He uses no circumlocution to avoid what 
some call harsh names and harsh sayings. In addition to this 
plainness of speech, he generally employs the direct form of 
address. He speaks not be/orey but to his people, and with a 
fervour and force seldom equalled. Unlike those who say 
peace, peace, to their people, he warns them of every pos- 
sible danger, and promises them rest and security only in 
heaven. Probably he is one of the few preachers who proceed 
to extremes in alarming the fears of their auditors, and in avoid- 
ing praise even where it is due, and hence excessive jealousy 
of their state subjects them to restlessness, when they might 

£ 
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enjoy repose. Lest he should heal their wounds slightly, he 
is continually probing them to the bottom, so that they must 
occanonally feel as did Robert Hall of Leicester, in reading 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, when he exclidmed he 
could find no repose in it, and threw the book aside. 

The manner of the preacher is as remarkable as his matter. 
When he enters the pulpit his features are tranquil; and when 
he begins to speak, his utterance is slow, drawling, and unim* 
pressive. When he commences his discourse, he leans forward 
on the Bible, buried in his gown^ and articulates in a low voice 
and in a cold manner. By and by, however, his countenance 
brightens, his voice swells, his utterance becomes rapid, his ges- 
tures become animated, and his whole soul is thrown into his 
subject His manner occasionally becomes violent, so that he 
displays the f&ror as well as the pathos of the orator. He 
throws his body into diffsrent attitudes, and strikes the Bible 
fiequently and forcibly. His language is strong and terse, 
and generally accurate. Without pretending to any of the 
graces of the orator, he certainly possesses what Cicero calls 
his visy or force. His audience, always attentive, is frequently 
awed and rapt with ^ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
bum.** It is a striking fact in the history of his people^ that 
though he is frequent and searching in his appeals, almost no 
one takes offence; but, on the ^ntraiy, their attachment seems 
proportioned to his fideli^ and jealousy of their state. Those 
who are in the habit of asserting that ministers, who depend on 
their people, are afiaid to speak the truth, lest they should cause 
offence, ought to visit Knox's Church, and there they will find 
one of a thousand striking exceptions to their alleged rule* 
There they may see any Sabbath*day a crowded, respectable, 
and attentive audienpe hanging on hU lips, who Imows no 
honied words, but who speaks in accents not unworthy of him 
by whose name the place of worship is designated — ^the burly 
Knox, at whose rebukes royalty trembled. 

l^Ir Anderson is a native of Paisley. The Edinburgh and 
Clerical Almanac say he was ordained in 1843 ; but if our 
memoiy serves us, he was about a dozen years minister of Kirk- 
field Church in this ci^, previous to moving to John Knox's 
Church in 1843. At present he teaches Hebrew to the divinity 
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students of the Free Church resident in Glasgow, and hU 
knowledge of that language is said to be considerable. Like 
all eccentric geniuses, his habits of etiquette and business are 
peculiar. 

He is about the middle size, of thin habit, dark complexion, 
and marked features. He is apparently about forty-five 
years of age, and was lately left a widower, with a numerous 
&mily. 

His voice is good ; but in the introductory services he falls 
into a drawling method of articulation which wholly disappears 
when he warms with his subject. He occasionally has notes 
before him, but he very seldom examines them. Such is his 
fluency, that he could speak any given time without notes 
without the slightest hesitancy. 

Jaxvamx 16, 18i8» 
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REV. DAVID CROOM, 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SANQUHAR. 

The evening of a Presbyterian, sacramental, winter Sabbath 
is invested with a profound sacredness. The services of the 
preceding part of the day have necessarily a potent effect on 
the minds of the worshippers. The communicant anticipates 
the approach of the communion with mingled feelings. The 
very dawn of that day wears an aspect peculiar to itself — the 
reading, the sin^ng, the preaching, and other devotional 
exercises, possess unusual impressiveness — so that the mind 
and heart become tremblingly susceptible. The youth who 
witness these solemnities are generally so interested and ex- 
cited as to be prepared to listen with an earnestness approach- 
ing to enthusiasm to the teachings of the evening. The very 
external appearance and associations of such a congre- 
gation are fraught wdth interest. The place of worship 
seems chastened and solemnised by the preceding services — 
the light in the sanctuary within, contrasting with the dark- 
ness without, becomes an emblem of heavenly light and life, 
and joy and security, while young and old, rich and poor, in 
the thronged pews are prepared by the pressing associations 
and the sacred appearance of the scene, to " hear what God 
the Lord will speak." Such occasions have often been marked 
with the most cheering and even splendid results. It would 
be interesting to have an enumeration of all those whose first 
impressions of divine things were indelibly received, whose 
scepticism and infidelity were for ever eradicated, whose impe- 
tuous passions were completely subdued, whose minds were 
savingly awakened, whose first good purposes were unalterably 
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formed, whose path of happiness, of nseMness, and honour, 
commenced, as amid the solenmities of sach a scene, the 
preacher reasoned of temperance, righteousness, and of judg- 
ment to come. The striking effects of such assemblies can be 
accounted for, partly fix)m the effect of circumstances on men 
of every age and character. Despite all that has been said to 
the contrary, man feels, every Christian feels, that an unvary- 
ing routine of duties is in great danger of degenerating into a 
dull monotony. Theie are certain milestones which, on his 
journey through this world, remind man forcibly of the pro- 
gress he has made, and of the goal to which he hastens. 

Our thoughts were thrown into the channel indicated by the 
above remarks from the proceedings of last Sabbath evening 
in Eghnton Street United Fjresbyterian Church. A number 
of the churches in Glasgow of that body, on last Sabbath, 
observed their quarterly sacrament, and the clergyman whose 
name heads the above remarks was in our city lending his aid. 
Having learned that he was to address the evening assembly 
in that place of worship, we resolved to hear him, to ascertain 
whether the fame of the preacher in our city, acquired by his 
occasional services, was, in our estimation, well sustained. 
From our ideas of such an occasion no common-place discourse 
would have come up to our expectation. The text selected 
ibr the occasion was John vii. 37^0 — ^^ In the last day, that 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come to me, and drink. He that believeth 
on me," Ac. The preacher said, these words were uttered by 
Christ at the feast of tabernacles, which was commemorative 
of the Jews dwelling in tents in the wilderness. It lasted 
seven days, and occurred about the end of September and 
beginning of October, and during the feast the people dwelt in 
tabernacles or tents. In addition to commanded observances, 
the Jews added a ceremony of their own. They brought 
water from Siloam, in commemoration of the water which 
issued from the rock, and which followed them in the wil- 
derness. The fountain from which this water was taken 
was at Siloam, and the water was carried by a water course 
eighteen hundred feet to tlie pool of Siloam. One of the priests 
went, either to the fountain or pool, and brought the water, and 
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taking it to the altar, mixed it with'water and wine, and then 
poured out the mixture as an oblation. This ceremony 
occurred on the seventh and last day of the feast, while the 
words wdre sung, " We will draw water with joy from the 
wells of salvation." It is very likely that this ceremony was 
being attended to when the words of the text were spoken, and 
these would, on that account, have a pecuUar significance to 
the Jews. Just as the priest w^as bearing the water, to which 
a great ritual value was attached, Jesus stood and cried, " If 
any man thirst, let him come to me and drink." I am the 
true fountain, the fountain of living waters, and can give what 
will revive and fully satisfy. The passage suggests two topics. 
1st, The invitation, " If any man thirst, let him come," &c. 
2d, The consideration by which the invitation is enforced, "He 
that believeth on me," &c. At present the first of these topics 
will occupy attention, namely, the invitation, and in discussing 
it, we consider, 1st, the invitation itself, " Come and drink." 
2d, We shall enquire as to whom the words are addressed, "If 
any one," &c.; and 3d, the manner in which the invitation 
was given, "Jesus stood and cried." 1st, The invitation, 
" Come to me and drink," implies that there was water to be 
bestowed. The blessings of salvation are frequently compared 
to water. For instance, " Ho every one, &c., come ye to the 
waters." These blessings are so designated to denote their 
satisfying nature. They are as cold water to the thirsty soul. 
They include pardon for our guilt, sanctification for our pollu- 
tion. They offer what we need as moral and intellectual 
creatures — God himself as the portion of the soul. Clirist 
speaks of himself as the fountain. "Let him come to me and 
drink," The coming to him is evidently figurative. Scripture 
speaks of walking, of running, and looking, as well as coming. 
All these indicate the movement of the mind. Here the coming 
is explained by the following verse: "He that believeth on 
me," &c., where the believing and coming are evidently 
synonymous terms. Beh'eve on me — believe in what I claim 
to be — then all blessings shall be yours. Regarding this coming 
there are two things to bo noticed. 1st, The coming is all 
that Christ requires. It is not needful to go to Siloam, only 
come to me — ^believe in me, and you shall be saved. These 
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things are immediately and insepanibly connected. Such shall 
he-^are saved. 2d9 The persons addressed deserve attention. 
If any man thirsts. The word thirst denotes felt want, or the 
craving after relief which that want creates. The thirst here 
does not refisr to a holy thirst, such as David's, when he says, 
^^My soul thirsts for Ood." Nor does it refer to the thirst 
indicated in the beatitude, ^'Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness." Those addressed had no such 
longings. Some attempt to gain a holy disposition before they 
would venture to come. But such attempts will be vain. 3d, 
The manner of the invitation.' Jesus stood and cried. He 
lifted up his voice instead of whispering. This crying intimates 
two things. First, Christf s sincerity. It shows that he is able 
and willing to confer the blessings he promises. Would he 
thus have invited all had he not water for all? Does not the 
tmiversality of the offer prove the universality of the provision ? 
The words also indicate desire. It is the same word as used 
by Peter, when sinking, he cried, ^^ Save, or I perish." Jesus 
cried in the same sense — ^with the same intensity of feeling. If 
be so cried there was reason. One may fear for another with- 
out reason, but Christ cannot be mistaken. But, finally, the 
words say he stood and cried. The principal idea which it im- 
plies is, that salvation is to be obtained in all places and at all 
times. Jesusstanding8till,while the Jewswere in motion, plainly 
implied that they required not to go farther. It was as if Christ 
had said, ^ You need not go into the temple, passing the sub- 
stance to find the shadow. On this spot, at this moment, your 
salvation may be secured.'* This occurred on the last and 
greatest day of the feast, at which time were collected Jews 
not only firom all parts of the Eoman empire, but from all 
parts of the earth. The following day would witness their dis- 
persion. Christ, probably, might not have an opportunity of 
addressing them again, and therefore he cried to them, ^* Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation." In the 
same manner, my hearers, Christ calls on you. You ought not 
to refuse his invitation. 

The above discourse possesses excellencies of a' veiy high 
order. In the introduction the historical is made to throw 
light on the theological — ^the circumstantial, on the immutable 
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and eternal. The preacher bronght out those incidents con« 
nected with the observance of the feast of tabernacles which 
gave power and pathos to the appeal of the text. As the people 
were crowding into the temple to witness the ritual and sym- 
bolicaly the Saviour was represented as standing forth^ and, in 
the consciousness that virtue without measure, dwelt in him, 
inviting the anxious thousands to come to him as the source of 
all blessing, as the fountain of living waters. The general 
divisions, as well as the subdivisions, were textual and natural. 
Many, in their anxiety to secure a short and striking text, 
would have taken no notice of the context ; but the preadber 
very properly in his division had respect to the entire of the 
proclamation of Christ. The two general diviiuons were not 
only founded strictly on the words of the text, but they ex- 
hausted its leading ideas. The invitation, and the results of 
its acceptance are the burden of the striking address of our 
Lord. Some may take objection to subdividing a subject so 
minutely. In certain cases a number of subdivisions is ob- 
jectionable, but in the case of the above discourse, these are 
indicated so naturally and unostentatiously that they prove aids 
to memoiy without conftising it. Minute divisions were more 
fashionable in former days than at present. Fashionable 
preachers now incline more to the essay form than to divi- 
sions. But the mechanical department, excellent though it be, 
is but the least of the excellencies of this discourse — ^we say the 
mechanical^ for division, however neat, is often more a mechani- 
cal than a mental process. The illustrations were concise^ 
appropriate, and thoroughly practical. They indicated dose 
and careful thought, and a mind well accustomed to consider a 
subject in its various aspects and bearings. Probably the chief 
excellency of the subject was the lucid view it gave of the way 
of a sinnei^s acceptance. It was throughout an extension of 
the unlimited invitation of the text. It was a luminous exhi» 
bition of the boundless grace and compassion of Him who 
uttered the invitation. The discourse was not only well rear 
soned, but its arguments were so stated as to be ^^ logic on 
fire." There were no abstract discussions of the character or 
extent of the atonement — ^no attempt to reconcile the inscru- 
table purposes of Ilim who worketh after the counsel of his 
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own wilL The preacher very properly assumed that what was 
so plainly taught in the text could not be nullified nor limited 
by any other text, and therefore reiterated and varied the 
gracious invitation till every individual felt that he was so 
included that nothing but the basest ingratitude^ or the most 
determined resistance, could withstand the appeaL The 
preacher not only reasoned well and popularly, but he spoke 
like one conscious of his awful charge. It is desirable that a 
preacher should always show by his preaching that he is ^^ not 
mad" — ^that he speaks the words of truth and soberness — ^but 
there is a coolness and calmness which savour little of the 
miyesty and mercy of the gospel message. He speaks with an 
energy and earnestness in some measure worthy of the sacred 
cause. We do not see why a preacher should be less animated 
and earnest than the platform orator, or the pleader at the bar, 
not to mention those whose vocation is to supply amusement 
for the passing hour. If any theme demands an earnest en- 
thusiasm is it not that in which the present with all its vicissi- 
tudes, and the future with all its realities, are concerned? 
Without approving of the entire manner of our preacher, we 
would commend his ardour, his impassioned burning eloquence 
to his less enthusiastic brethren. His earnestness impresses 
the codest of his auditors. It spreads like a contagion, till not 
one remains unaffected. Besides the general pathos of his 
delivery, his direct appeals are most powerful. Without in- 
dulging in the unguarded language of those who astonish 
their auditors with the awful, he reaches the feelings and con- 
sciences of the hearers with overwhelming effect. The attrac* 
tions of the lovely are in his hands more effective than the 
representations 'of the terrible. He deals more with the higher 
principles of man's nature than with his fears. Indeed, all 
the feelings, affections, desires, and fears, are alternately moved 
by his graphic and eloquent representations. It is said that 
all is well that ends wdl — a maxim which, if true, sanctions 
the discourse. The peroration was admirable. Our space 
has not allowed us to give in his own glowing language the 
appeal he made to those who may have enjoyed their last day 
of the (gospel) feast. It was in the best taste, and with great 

power. 
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His preaching is severely textual. He seems to consider 
himself bound to elucidate the text, and to do that alone. lie 
takes no licence to pursue bypaths — to follow collateral trains 
of thought suggested by his discussions. Indeed, his adherence 
to his text is almost too close. Those who read the above dis- 
course must be struck with the almost painful minuteness 
with which he elaborates nearly every word and idea of his 
text. Some, indeed, would tax him with ovennuch ingenuity 
in regard to his treatment of one or two of the words, but this 
is a fault so rare in these days of theological dulness that it 
almost becomes a merit. Besides the textuality of his preach- 
ing, there is throughout a train of close and consecutive argu- 
mentation. Though he uses no syllogism — though he entirely 
avoids the technicalities of a formal ratiocination, there is logic 
in his very appeals; and syllogisms, without the form, in his 
simplest divisions and statements- Like the Scriptures them- 
selves, he often is reasoning best when there is least appearance 
of the formulae of argument. The preacher most formal in his 
reasoning is, as a general rule, the least convincing. It is 
more difficult to form an unobjectionable syllogism than to 
reason according to nature and thought. The mechanical 
always enervates the natural. There is more real and eflFective 
argument in the Sermon on the Mount than in the discourses 
of a Horsley or a Whately. 

But besides the power of thought and ratiocination, the 
earnestness and energy of the preacher must be included in 
making up the items of his popularity. ThLs refers chiefly to 
the power with which he wields his voice. His gestures are 
sufficiently animated, but they have too much sameness to be 
effective. It is in his well sustained and well rounded period?, 
delivered with a well sustained unfaltering voice, where his 
great strength lies. 

He is the author of an able pamphlet on the question of the 
Atonement, in answer to an attack made on the orthodoxy of 
the United Secession Church, understood to have been written 
by the Rev. Peter Carmichael, a Reformed Presbyterian 
minister, resident a few miles from Sanquhar. 

We must not omit to mention that the chronology of the 
service was unexceptionable. His first prayer was under ten 
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miimtesy and bad a special bearing on tbe circmnstances of an 
audience of a Sacramental Sabbath evening. The last prayer 
was also short, so that, though the discourse lasted five minutes 
more than an hour, the entire service was within an hour and 
a half. The appearance of the preacher is youthful. He is, 
we understand, about 38 years of age. His voice is soft, and 
appears husky at first, but improves as be proceeds. His 
pronunciation, with a few exceptions, is correct and his deli- 
veiy rapid. He is of dark complexion, and his busby hair is 
neatly arranged. 

He was bom in Perth, and received there the rudiments of 
instruction. He studied at the University of St Andrews; 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the United Secessioh 
Presbytery of Perth, in 1837; ordained over the Ist United 
Associate Congregation of Sanquhar, in the Presbytery of 
Dnmfiies, in 1838; called, in 1842, to be colleague and suc- 
cessor to Dr Brown of Broughton place, Edinbui^h, and, in 
1845, called to be colleague and successor to Dr Heugh of 
Begent place Church, Glasgow, both of which he declined, to 
the great regret of these numerous and influential congregar 
tions, chiefly, it is believed, on the ground that his health, in 
his own apprehension, would not have stood the tear and wear 
of a dty charge. 

Sanquhar contains about 1700 inhabitants, and has no fewer 
than four Presbyterian churches-— one Established, one Free, 
and two United Presbyterian, so that, according to an equal 
distribution, he could have little more than 400 of the populft* 
tion under his charge. Congregations in both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow numbering nearly as many as the entire popu- 
lation of the town where he at present officiates, have 
OMwt cordially invited him to labour among them. 
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8T MABT'S episcopal CHAPEL, GLASGOW. 

Although religion consifits in supreme love to God, and 
consequent obedience to his laws, it is essential, in a world 
such as this, that it assume visible, external profession. In 
the early ages the forms of worship were simple as the lives of 
the patriarchs and prophets. Altars were erected in the 
open field under the wide canopy of heaven, and there the 
devout worshipper prevented the dawn of the morning, and 
oflfered his evening orison by calling on the name of the 
Lord the everlasting God. How intensely interesting to fol- 
low some of these simple but devout men of antedeluvian 
times pitching their tents in the fields of Moreh, Manure, and 
Beersheba, and with all the fervour of primitive piety, pouring 
out their souls to Him who is, from everlasting to everlasting, 
God. Patriarchial simplicity, however, gave place to a more 
imposing economy. Religion, which had been more an indi- 
vidual and family matter, next appears before us in a national 
form. The children of the faithful Abraham had their taber- 
nacle and temple. A house of prayer was built in Judea for 
Israel and for all people. A gorgeous and costly ceremonial 
was then instituted, and in the midst of surrounding nations 
the God of Israel had a temple, an altar, a sacrifice, a united 
and fiivoured people. Ailer four thousand years had rolled 
on, and forty-two generations had passed away, Christ ap- 
peared in Judea among the people chosen fix>m all the nations 
of the earth to preserN-e the knowledge and worship of the true 
God in this world. He proclaimed the great extension of the 
worship of (iml, and offended the prejudices of tlie Jews by 
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asserting that the time was at hand when neither the Samari- 
tan nor Jewish temple would be required — then God, who is 
a spirit, would be worshipped in spirit and in truth — ^when 
religion would cease to be represented by any one nation, and 
would be alike the property and the privilege of every nation, 
under heaven which received the testimony given concerning 
the Son of God. As a matter of course, religion, since that 
time, has appeared in every possible form, from the great 
hierarchy of Rome to the half-dozen Separatists, who, with 
devout horror, thus address all Christendom, '^ Stand by, for 
we are holier than thou." For several centuries of the Chris- 
tian era circumstances forbade any gorgeous external. By 
and by, however, Christianity came into favour, and its emblem 
(the cross) flouri^ed not only on the place of worship but 
before the army marching to battle. Since then Christianity 
has existed by sufferance— now patronised by royal favour 
— now among the mountains of Switsserland — ^now in the 
fertOe fields of Grermany — ^now almost without form — now 
crushed under the incubus of a showy and imposing cere- 
monial. In Glasgow it appears in almost every possible 
variety. Here religious monarchy and religious democracy 
meet. The creed of one sect is sanctioned by Some — of another 
by the British Parliament — of another by Calvin — of another 
by Irvine. One class think they must be right because they 
believe as do their betters — another believe they are right 
beeause they differ from every one past and present. One 
congregation is part of some great ecclesiastical hierarchy — 
another stands alone and refuses to acknowledge any other as 
a part of the Church of the living God. With the exception 
of the parties whose creed has not yet assumed any definite 
shape, the forms of Protestant Christianity in Britain are the 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Independent. Events are 
hastening the union of all bodies under these three forms, and 
it is possible, if not indeed probable, that these three may also 
become one. Mutual explanation, and mutual concession, 
and denominational equality, may destroy denominational 
shibboleths, and the followers of Cluist may yet be known, as 
they were in primitive ages, simply as Christians. At present 
we take denominations as we find them, and deal with the 
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clergymen oi each altogether urespective of their sectarka 
views, and simply as ministers of the Christian dispensation. 
The clergyman whose name stands at the commencement of 
these remarks belongs to the Scottish Episcopal communion, 
who, though Dissenters in Scotland, agree essentially with the 
Episcopal Establishment of England. The denomination con-* 
sists of about 115 congregations, four of which are in Glasgow, 
namely — St Mary's, of which the subject of our sketch has 
been minister above 20 years; St Andrew's; Christ Church, 
Mile-End ; and latterly the congregation in Anderston under 
the pastoral care of the Bev. A. J. D. lyOrsey. The form of 
worship is essentially the same as that of the Church %£ 
England. 

The following is the order of the services at St Mary's 
Episcopal Chapel, as observed on Sabbath week : — ^Worship 
commenced at eleven o'clock, and the Bev. Mr Almond read 
the service, which was over at a quarter past twelve, having 
occupied an hour and a quarter. Part of the 103d Psalm was 
then simg, and at 25 minutes past 12, his assistant having en- 
tered the pulpit, and repeated a short prayer, and also the 
Lord's prayer, gave out Luke ii. 25 — 31, and preached on it 
forty minutes. The sermon being over, after a few words of 
prayer and the benediction, the congregation separated at ten 
minutes past one. The afternoon services commenced at a 
quarter past two, and the service was read by Mr Almond's 
assistant At eight minutes past three the service was over, 
and the Bev. Mr Almond ascended the pulpit, and gave out 
the first three verses of the 122d Psalm, as the subject of dis- 
course. He commenced his sermon by saying that on David*s 
exaltation to the throne he gave the wor^p of God his earli- 
est attention. The ark of God was restored to its place in 
Jerusalem. This Psalm (the 122d) was in all probabili^ 
composed when he had completed his arrangements, and when 
peace and prosperity prevailed in the land. He displayed an 
amiable zeal for the honour of God and for the good of his 
people. This is a test of spiritual condition, and indicates that 
the heart is right with GkxL In illustrating these verses, we 
remark the delight that David had in the ordinances of the 
house of God. ^^ I was glad," he says, ^ when it was said lo 
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me, Go ye up to the house of God.** When the love of God 
4s in the human heart, it produces a delight in the house of 
God. Some think the service of the house of God a task 
rather than a privilege, but in proportion as the light of the 
present dispensation excels that of the Jewish, should be our 
attachment to the house of God greater than that of the Jews. 
We have the substance, thej had only the shadow, and we 
should therefore avoid the mere semblance of devotion. If 
we form a proper estimate of our privileges, we will say, ^'One 
thing have we. desired, and that will we seek after, that we 
may dwell in the house of the Lord, to behold his beauty.** 
But again, this delight in the house of God was greatly aug- 
mented by those around him — ^his fellow-worshippers. He 
was glad when it was said to him by them, ^' Go ye up to the 
house of God." The difiusion of true godliness expands the 
heart. The spiritual good of others ought to have a place, 
and will have a place, in our hearts, if we have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious. Hitherto, in our churches, the dead profes- 
sor has had the semblance of the living saints — many languish 
and decay, and their piety is ready to die. To such we would 
say, forsake not the assembling of yourselves together, as the 
manner of some is, but exhort one another daily, and so much 
the more as ye see the day approaching. Be assured that 
those who take offence at being warned respecting their duty 
are yet strangers to the grace of God. But further. The 
ardour of affection which dictated this expression of joy, in the 
view of going up to the house of God, is indicated by the 
second and third verses: — Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem is builded as a city 
that is compact together. I may appeal to you who 
love his sanctuary. Do you seek His face in vain? After 
the fiitigues of the week do you not renew your strength and 
find a day in God's house better than a thousand elsewhere? 
What is it that delights you most ? Is it to inquire in the 
holy temple of the Lord ? What soothes affliction and lightens 
advernty? What prevents death from having its terrors? 
Those who have made the Sabbath a delight enjoy peace, as 
they attend to the divine ordinances and find the Sabbath a 
pledge of the Jerusalem above — of every dwelling in the house 
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of the Lord. Such say, If we forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
our right hand forget its cunnbg. But though our best efforts 
should fail to induce others to go along with us the promise 
remains sure to ourselves. Where two or more meet in his 
name there the God of peace is present in the midst. We shall 
hare the fellowship of the Father and the Son and of all the 
fidthfiil in heaven and earth who are knit together compactly 
as a city. Be ye, therefore^ steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Be ye glad when it is 
said, Go ye to the house of God. You have the fellowship of 
patriarchs and prophets, and of the general assembly and 
church of the first bom written in heaven. Such honour have 
all the saints, and may this honour be yours, through God's 
mercy. Amen. 

The sermon was over at twenty minutes to three, having 
occupied thirty minutes. On account of our distance irom 
the preacher some words were imperfectly heard, but the 
substance in most cases is given. 

The reading of the liturgy of the Episcopal Church is no 
unim{)ortant part of the service. The repetition every Sab- 
bath-day of the same words in the same order, unless read 
with propriety, would become a heartless ceremony. A consi- 
derable part of the service is always the same, and, cons^ 
quently, requires to be gone through with rhetorical as well as 
with Christian proprie^. Of all that is intolerable and weari- 
some, nothing is more so than the dull monotonous reading of 
this service ; and, on the other hand, no service is more attra^ 
tive when gone through with that propriety and energy befit- 
ting its importance. We give the subject of our sketch no more 
than his due when we state that we know no clergyman who 
does the service greater justice. We have firequendy listened 
to his quondam assistant, the celebrated Robert Montgomery, 
as he, in his own dashing and original manner, read the not* 
vice, and to the sweeter and more winning strains of the suc- 
cessor of Mr Montgomery in St Jude's, as in his own sweet 
silvery tones, he repeated the sublime words ; but at the risk 
of being accused as of a poor taste, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that we would ratlier hear that service read by Mr 
Almond in his own emphatic, earnest solemn manner, than 
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by any other. We were particularly struck with the accord- 
ance of the sound to the sense in his reading. Both in singing 
and reading there seems generally to be a determination to 
utterly disregard the analogy between sense and sound; but 
the subject of our sketchy in opposition to general practice^ 
varies bis manner witb the topic. He has one voice for the 
historical and another for the devotional— one for expressing 
penitence, another for thanksgiving. This is according to 
nature, whatever art may say of it. The inferior creation has 
a voice of alarm, a voice of love, a voice of gratitude^ a voice 
of joy, and is it not incongruous to hear a clergyman thanking 
God for mercies enjoyed in the same tone of voice in which 
sin is confessed and lamented ? Mr Almond reads the entire 
services well, but especially the Scriptures. He takes a good 
hold of the word and enunciates clearly, fully, and forcibly. 
His pronunciation is generally accurate, and his voice is plea- 
sant and easily audible. His gestures, too, as be reads, are 
highly appropriate. Instead of mumbling over the service, he 
throws his whole soul and body into it, and, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, addresses Him who dwelleth in the heavens. 
While we thus speak we do not mean to give any opinion of 
the service itself. Some parts of it might be curtailed and im- 
proved with propriety. " Our most religious Queen, Victoria," 
had better be prayed for as any of her subjects, as it is rather 
too much to assume that all our kings and queens (including 
George the lY.) are most religious. But it is not with the 
formula of the Church, but with the subject of our sketch, we 
have at present to do — it is of the discharge of his public 
duties we are speaking, and we repeat that in his hand the 
services of the church of which he is a clergyman, are very 
imposing, and may be very profitable. But though we cheer- 
fully concede to Mr Almond those great excellencies which 
mark his public work, we would with the same freedom state 
that in some matters there is room for improvement. We 
never saw in any clergyman so marked a difference in reading 
and in preaching as in his case. The reading is almost perfect; 
but in preaching there is occasionally a rapidity and indistinct- 
ness painful to the hearer. At times a stranger cannot follow 

his rapid and indistinct utterance. Would he just preach as 

a 
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he reads the service, his public services wonld be immensely 
improved. He has many of the chief requisites of an attractive 
orator, and might with a little care, be still more popular. 
With gestures so correct, and a voice so impressive and well 
modulated, he might tluill an audience, were his delivery a 
little more distinct and slow. 

His theology is of a very healthy and unobjectionable 
character. Though he has to address ears polite, he knows 
nothing in his preaching but Christ Jesus and him crucified. 
He preaches under the impression that he addresses sinners 
needing salvation, and instead of complimenting bis hearers 
on their privileges and attainments, he beseeches them to be 
reconciled to God, and to walk in his commandments and 
ordinances blameless. His views seem free of the baptismal 
r^eneration and millenarian doctrines. He thinks soberly 
and has no disposition for the strange and the startling. His 
appearance effectively seconds his efforts. In person be is of 
the middle size, and of comparatively slender habit. His 
scanty grey hairs cover a finely chiselled brow. His features 
are marked, and his countenance that of the old Puritans* 
He is a good listener — a rare ^ft among muiisters, advanced 
in life. In general it is no ordinary infliction to witness an 
old minister listening to a young one* His looks now patronisci 
now forbid him — ^now jealousy, pity, scorn, love alternate. 
Mr Almond listens just as an ordinary auditor, and leaves the 
work of criticism tiU a fitting opportunity. 

Mr Almond has been a clergyman thirty years. He was 
ordained in 1818, and became minister of St Mary's shortly 
after. He has latterly had a number of assistants, among 
whom was Mr Robert Montgomery, who afterwards with- 
drew with some of the people of St Clary's, and after wor* 
shipping for some time in a hall in Glasgow, built St Jude's. 
The congregation is still numerous and very influential, in- 
cluding a considerable portion of the elite of the city. We have 
seldom seen a congregation more devoutly attentive in the 
sanctuary, and they have oftener than once substantially shown 
their attachment to their minister. 

FesRVABT 26, 1S4S. 
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TBOK CHUBCH, GLASGOW. 

The character of the popular preacher pves oonsidenble 
insight into the character cf the people and of the age. Thb 
holds tme general J, as weU as respects particnlar coogregatioDs. 
There are, no donbt, great dirersities of taste in a city Hke 
Glasgow — so much so, indeed, that any one^ whaterer be his 
Tiews, may find a number of iollowers; but the geneial 
characteristics of this age are such as to secure tar the adven- 
titous and ornamental as hearty a recepticm as fiir the real 
and sufaetantiaL The time may arrive when real worth even 
unadorned will beiuQy appreciated, but meantime worth must 
be decorated — ^gold must be gOded — and beauty must be 
adorned before they will take. In not a few instancfw, the 
showy is p i tgfe rr ed to the substantial — soplustry to argum e ni 
— sound to sense. An era may come when gold in the intel- 
lectual and moral world will be considered as precious as gold 
is held in the commercial world — ^but meantime it must be set 
in diamonds, real or spurious, and appear in certain iantastic 
Ibrms, or it is rejected. We do not mean to say that real 
talent at this time of day is not valued — all we assert is that a 
certain order of talent is <rflen neglected. The phiIo0O|Ay of 
public speaking is one of the most difficult and curio u s of 
subjects, and a full exhibition of the mental calibre of all our 
most popular speakers might prove interesting data to aid in a 
search after the leading tastes of the time. Even in the 
puljMt meretridons graces are still disposed of to good advan- 
tage, and, in some cases, the intellectual occu p a nt of our pulpits 
has to lecture to deserted benches. As we hold these views, 
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our readers must excuse us though we should discover gems 
where they are not prepared to expect them, and though we 
should speak in commendatory terms of those who are com- 
paratively unnoticed and unknown. Our Sketches we wish to 
be as little biased by general as by denominational opinion — 
not at all by either. When we meet with gold, we mean to 
call it gold wherever we find it, and w^hen we discover gilded 
toys, we shall call them §o. Last Sabbath we visited the 
church where a Chalmers first enchanted our citizens; and 
though we found that great changes had been effected, thei'e 
the same gospel preached in former days is preached still. At 
five minutes past eleven, Dr Boyd, the present incumbent, 
commenced his usual public exercises by giving out, as the 
subject of praise, the first four verses of the 84th Psalm, which 
were pretty well sung by the leader and band, along with 
some of the congregation. He then engaged in prayer for 
fifteen minutes, and four more verses having been sung, he 
announced as his text. Rev. xxii. 16 — "I am the bright and 
morning star." At twenty minutes to twelve, he commenced 
his discourse by stating, that on the previous Sabbath after- 
noon he had directed attention to the character of David's Son 
and David's Lord, and the subject at present was similar, and 
represented Christ as the bright and morning star. Under 
the name of stars the ancients indicated all the heavenly bodies, 
the sun and moon excepted. Such are the order, harmony, 
beauty, and influence of the heavenly bodies, that many of the 
heathen nations held that they are endowed with life and 
power. To guard against this idea Moses takes care to in- 
form the sons of Abraham that in the beginning the moon and 
stars, however magnificent, owed their existence to God, who 
liad arranged them and appointed them their course to promote 
the comfort of man. God himself is the Father of Lights ; 
and previous to his advent, Christ had been foretold as the star 
to come out of Jacob, and after his death, resuirection and 
ascension, He announces in our text, " I am the bright and 
morning star," possessed of all the influence ascribed to these 
bodies. On this text we obsen'^e, first, that as the morning star, 
in addition to shining as other stars, introduces the day, Christ, 
by his rising on oiur world, introduced day — the day of the gos- 
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pel &c. &c. But, secondly, onr Lord and Saviour, by his rising 
on the heart, introduces a day of salvation. In the case of every 
individual turned to himself he commences a day of power. 
We have seen superstition and will worship dissipated at the 
brightness of his coming; but though the shades of ignorance 
and idolatry have been dispelled, there are hearts in our world 
unenlightened — ^those who pass from the cradle to the grave 
without seeing the light which enlightens every one who comes 
into the spiritual world. It is not enough to hear of him as a 
Saviour, and that he saves to the very uttermost — our eyes 
must be unsealed that we see the King in his beauty— our 
afiections must be drawn out after him. What though the 
sun shine in his splendour on the world, if we had no organs 
of vision — ^the finest scenes would be by us unperceived; and 
what though the Sun of Bighteousness has arisen if he has not 
^^shined in our hearts" to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God. He may throw his beams over the world, but 
unless our understandings are enlightened, we will not see the 
excellence of the Lord. The day-star must arise in our 
hearts else we remain in darkness. Then, and not till then, 
are we called out of darkness into marvellous light. Then are 
sinners adopted into the family of God, and raised to the hopes 
of immortality. But, thirdly, Christ, as the morning star, will 
introduce eternal day to his people at the end of the world. 
The Christian life here, however happy, has its drawbacks. 
There is much remaining darkness — the mind is sometimes in 
error, and the heart is fearful, and the soul troubled and cast 
down with perplexing difficulties. The ordinances of religion 
are frequently observed without profit, and the struggles of 
the mysterious warfare are severe beyond all thought or ex- 
pression. You, though heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ, may sufier deeply through the temptations of the world, 
and from the hidings of God's face you pronounce yourselves 
fonaken and forgotten. Whilst in a cottage of day the sha- 
dows of night overtake you, and you are surrounded with 
daricness and terror, but before the brightness of eternity the 
clouds shall flee away for ever. The shades and darkness 
which enveloped the believer shall be then for ever dissipated, 
and be shall adore the great and marvellous ways of God. 
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the objective, or the great object of enlightenment, Christ Jesus, 
and the effects of his appearance on the prevailing forms of 
religion and infidelity. The second dealt exclosively ivith 
Christianity as received in the human soul. The confounding 
of these several departments has produced incalculable mischief 
in the church of Christ. Many are taught to believe that the 
objective is the only means of Christianity — ^that all essential 
to salvation is Christian privilege and profession, but the above 
discourse very forcibly shows that the light shining around 
men may only add to the intensity of the inward daiimess and 
to the condenmation of those who love the darkness more than 
the light. The illustrations of this inward illumination were 
particularly striking, and were as neatly expressed as lumi- 
nously conceived. By a natural gradation the preacher pro- 
ceeded from the dawn of Christianity on the world to its dawn 
in the human soul, and then to the dawn of a happy immortality. 
He was also felicitous in contrasting the present state of the 
Christian with that fullness of joy whicB will for ever be 
participated in at God's right hand. Here the language of 
the preacher rose with the loftiness of the subject as he expati- 
ated on the ineffable glories which await the redeemed from 
among men. 

Besides the excellence of the preacher's matter, his manner 
recommends his message. That manner is sober, chaste, and 
dignified, almost to excess. He has a strong and musical 
voice under thorough control. In order to allow scope for the 
full sweep of his voice, his sentences are always simple and 
often highly rhetorical, and eveiy one of them is delivered 
with the strictest propriety. Though his notes be before him 
he seldom looks at them. His gestures, too^ are proper — 
severely chaste. Every movement of his hand and body is in 
unexceptionable keeping. Though he would scorn to have 
recourse to any of the clap-trap of the popular demagogue, yet 
we cannot help remarking that a little more energy of deUvcry 
would add immensely to his popularity. We know no reason 
why ho should not be one of the most popular — as he is 
unquestionably one of the most chaste and philosophical — 
preachers of his time. With a voice that could not be im- 
proved — a command of language which never deserts him — 
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a venerable and commanding presence. — and a chaste and lucid 
diction, he only requires a little of the furor of the orator to 
draw after him crowded audiences. Dr Boyd has particular 
difficulties to contend with in his present sphere. His eloquent 
predecessors in the Tron Church not only left the communion 
of that church, but carried with them the greater number of 
the auditors. Who would not follow where Chalmers — ^who^ 
for a time, officiated in the Tron Church — leads? and who 
would remain when the strong and accomplished Buchanan . 
leaves ? We deem it necessary to express ourselves strongly 
regarding the subject of our sketch, because he is one of the 
few who are not aware of their strength. It is quite a mis? 
take to suppose that every man over-estimates his abilities. In 
not a few cases, the estimate is on the other side, and the con- 
sequences are most injurious. For one injured by an over- 
estimate of his ability, probably there are two ruined by an 
under-estimate of ^t. Many men and ministers are a great 
deal too humble ! They allow others to lead and control them 
when they are much better fitted to be leaders themselves. 
The most sensible thing we ever read in the writings of an 
American author (who has lately excited some stir in our city), 
is on this subject. He teaches men to call no man father. 
Instead of being terrified with the names of the great, he says 
eveiy one should add, " Well, I also am a man — why should 
I be second even to these?" Let it not be thought from the 
above remarks that we are encouraging conceit or pride. Many 
see no refuge from a particular error, but by running into an 
opposite one. Hateftil as is pride in all, and more hateful still 
as it is in ministers, a crouching servility — an affected humi- 
lity — a want of confidence in one's self is, if possible, more 
hateful still. While pride should be shunned as would its 
author, it were well to never forget that there are other virtues 
besides humility. Fortitude should be added to faith ; bold- 
ness to intelligence. 

Dr Boyd is above the middle size, and of comparativly full 
habit. His features are deeply indented, indicating that he 
has put forth vigorous intellectual effort. His thick grey hair 
partly conceals a well developed brow, and his appearance is 
venerable and commanding. He was ordained in 1818, and 

H 
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after labouring for a number of ^ears at OchOtree, he was 
translated to Glasgow in 1844, the Tron pulpit being vacated 
at the Disruption. The greater part of the congregation left 
along with the minister, and now worship in the Free Tron, 
on Bell's Hill. Dr Boyd, on coming to Glasgow, found the 
Tron in a great measure deserted, and the congregation is still 
comparatively small. Shortly after his coming to Glasgow 
the senate of our Universi^ confierred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. We hope the people of Glasgow will 
show that they can appreciate talent when it appears in its 
simplicity without any meretricious ornament. We are happy 
in stating that his people are ardently attached to his person 
and ministry. They will do well to hold up his hands, and to 
encourage him in all his labours. 

llAICOH 4, ISIS. 
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JlKDEBSTOX FHEB CHUBCH, GLAfiGOW* 

The man of pleasure frequents his place of amusement with 
ardour and enthusiasm, though he has no higher object than 
a momentaiy gratification. The heart of the man of science 
beats high as he proceeds to the meeting of the association to 
listen to those discoveries whidh may add to the comfort or 
fiualitate the progress of society. The right-hearted Christian 
visits the house of God with holier aspirations and nobler aims 
than either the man of pleasure or the man of science as they 
proceed to their favourite resorts. He goes to ^^ meet with 
Ood yonder^ — to worship at His holy temple — ^to mingle his 
sympathies with kindred hearts — ^to listen to the teachings of 
the sanctuary — ^to sin ji^ to pray, and to enjoy the good of God's 
house. There the mind, after the toils and chaffings of the 
week, 18 tranquillised — ^there the finest feelings of the heart are 
called into exercise. The whole inner man is strengthened 
and invigorated, so that the Christian goes on his way rejoic- 
ing. In proportion to the greatness of the expectation in- 
dulged, in proceeding to the sanctuary, is the disappointment 
when the minister is ineflScient and incompetent. When the 
mind, instead of being led to the green pastures beside the still 
waters, is confused and perplexed with unintelligible jargon — 
when instead of the lucid statement — ^the heai^tirring appeal 
— there is vapid rhodomontade. Instead of the heart being 
warmed by the Scriptures being opened up, wrath is aroused 
by hearing the sacred oracles misquoted, misapplied, and dis- 
torted, and the only feeling excited is that of pi^ for the 
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official, and the only thought the hour of dismissal. There 
may, in some cases, be disappointment when the service is led 
by the clergj-man expected. That disappointment may be 
owing to the want of preparation in the speaker, or it may be, 
and often is, on the part of the hearer. It is but just that 
those depait disappointed who expected nothing, ilost cases 
of disappointment, however, are occasioned by inefficient sup- 
ply. Some of our ablest ministers seem to have a desire that 
their places should be occupied with most inefficient persons. 
If not by design, it is at least unfortunate that a people accus- 
tomed to the services of an able clerg}'man should be subjected 
to listen to those who cannot think, and who, of course, cannot 
speak. We know nothing more intolerable than for a congre- 
gation to listen two hom*s to matter ill arranged and worse 
expressed. Those clergj'men who select such supply must 
have stronii faith, not only in the axiom that extremes meet, 
but that they meet with good effect — that their own ser- 
mons are greatly enhanced by an occasional soporific bemg 
administered to their people. Such should remember that, 
though nonsense may do very well with those who know 
no better, it is not particularly palateablc to a congregation 
accustomed to efficient teaching. Much better shut the church 
doors than admit those inapt to teach. We know not how it 
generally fares with the Free Church congregation of Ander- 
Kton as regards occasional supplies, but we should think that if 
there is disappointment when the services arc conducted by the 
minister of the church, it deserves inquirj- as to whether tho 
])reacher or the hearer is to blame. There the services are so 
conducted, that he who cannot profit would do well to look 
internally for the cause. 

At five minutes past two, last Sabbath afternoon, ^Ir. 
Sommerville commenced his usual aftenioon service. The 
singing occupied about twelve minutes, and was followed by 
prayer, which was over at half-past two. He then read 
the last nine verses of the 10th chapter of Proverbs — 
expounding each verse as he read it. The remarks were terse, 
brief and practical. The expositoiy remarks occnj)ied about a 
quarter of an hour, and were followed by praise. At seven 
jiiinutcs to'three, he gave out as his text, John vi. 40, "And 
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this is the will of Him that sent me, that every one which seeth 
the Son, and believeth on Him, may have everlasting life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day." The preacher commenced 
by stating that the Divine Saviour had just been saying, as he 
addressed the people, in the context, ^^ All that the Father hath 
given me shall come to me;" and, lest any should be stumbled 
at the statement, he adds, ^^ And him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out." He then adds, in order to show that the 
-Father was as much interested in salvation as himself, ^^ For I 
came down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me.'' And this is the Father's will, he says in 
the text, ^^ that eveiy one who seeth the Son," &c. Christ thus 
reads, as it were, from the everlasting covenant, that what had 
been given him in eternity, should be carefully preserved — 
both soul and body. Christ not merely states God's eternal 
purpose and eternal salvation — he states also the way in whichr 
bis purposes are frilfilled — "And this is the will of Him," &c. 
The text is thus explanatory of the Father's purposes — it is the 
intermediate link, or means, between the purpose and its ulti- 
mate results. We remark from this text — 1st, The state im- 
plied ; 2d, The preciousness and suitableness of Christ ; and, 
8d, The appointed method of applying to Christ for salvation. 
Oiur space excludes the illustration of the two first particulars. 
Thirdly, and lastly. The appointed method of the application 
of the sinner for salvation is pointed out in the text. Two 
things are stated — seeing the Son and believing on him. The 
terms "seeing" and "believing" are used interchangeably in 
Scripture, and here the latter is supposed by many to be merely 
explanatory of the former — the believing of the seeing. Still, 
however, Uiere may be some difference. Seeing and believing 
do not necessarily imply the same idea. Seeing cannot refer 
to the outward presence of the roan Christ Jesus. By seeing, 
is cleariy meant the spiritual discernment of Christ. There 
must be a distinct idea of Christ as a Saviour, and of the way 
of salvation through him. Many hold erroneous ideas of the 
way of a sinner's acceptance. There must be a distinct under- 
standing in the mind of the way in which Christ accomplishes 
his work as Mediator, and not a blind faith, such as the poor 
papists have, when they tak^ the testimony of a man, and not 
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the Word of the living God. We must know the object of 
faith — God in Christ as a Saviour, if the great effects in the 
soul would follow. Then the soul is gradually assimilated into 
the image of Christ. But even this distinct perception of 
Christ, and of the way of salvation by Ilim, is not enough. 
There must be a positive discovery — not to the eye or the 
imagination, but to the heart — of Christ's excellence and 
preciousness. In the Word, Christ is to be found. It is the 
gallery in which the King is held. Still it is not enough to be 
familiar with the galleries — the Word, Christ must declare him- 
self to the soul. He maketh that discovery in and through the 
Word, &c. &c. 

The discourse was over at four o'clock, having occupied an 
hour and seven minutes. After baptism was administered, and 
an immense number of advertisements read, the congregation 
was dismissed at a quarter past four o'clock. 

From the above outline our readers will be satisfied that Mr 
Sommerville, as a preacher, belongs to a very superior class. 
The text and context form one of those passages which have 
occasioned the fall of many in Israel. The superficial ex- 
pounder, when he attempts it, leaves it much more difficult 
and mysterious than he found it. The man of a particular 
system finds support for it in the passage, and the man of ten- 
der conscience has been afraid to encounter it. The few intro- 
ductory sentences of the above discourse, while they leave the 
passage all its majesty and importance, show that it contains 
nothing to stumble the weakest, and everything to encourage 
the anxious inquirer. The text he shows to be the exponent 
of the hard saying in the preceding context as to the defini- 
tiveness of the Father^s will in saving men. Having prepared 
his way by ably determining the connexion between the text 
and its context, the preacher announced a very complete divi- 
sion — a division not suggested so much by the words as by the 
sense of the passage. Nothing can be easier than to divide a 
text according to the obvious verbal order, and in some cases 
such a division is imexceptionable ; but in other cases, such as 
the one before us, the sense alone leads to a proper arrange- 
ment. The first division, though not stated fonnally in the 
text, was indispensable to the full appreciation of the others. 
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The state of death in which all men lie must be explained be- 
fore either the preciousness of the Saviour or of his salvation 
can be understood, and then the third division (the way in 
which men receive the blessing indicated in the text) beauti- 
fellj terminated the discourse. It should be specially observed 
that the preacher, in his illustrations, entirely avoided a very 
common error, that of allowing the illustration of one divi« 
non to interfere with the others. The preciousness and suit- 
ableness of Christ were treated exclusively objectively in the 
second division, and in the last division subjectively. The dis- 
course, in a word, was complete in its matter, in its arrange* 
ment, and in its illustrations. The matter included all essen* 
tial to be known, the arrangement simplified the plan of salva- 
tion, so as to make it intelligible to the feeblest capacity, and 
the illustrations were clear and appropriate. Still, however, 
these remarks leave the chief excellencies of the discourse un- 
touched. A discourse may be unexceptionable as to its logic, 
as to its diction, and even as to its theology, and yet be veiy 
deficient Many sermons are a great deal too theologtcaL 
Theology and rdligion, it is to be observed, are not synonymous 
terms. Much of theology is not even the symbol or exponent 
of religion. It was one of the beauties of the preceding dis- 
course, that while its theology was healthful and unexception- 
able it was emphatically religious. We wish to make a broad 
distinction between a jingle of doctrines technically expressed 
and the simple expression of genuine religion. We say nothing 
against dogmatic theology, it is indUspensable in its place ; but 
the tendency of the present day is to substitute it in the room 
of a heartfelt religion. The tendency is to stuff the head with 
dogmas, and distinctions, and forms, while the heart is left cold 
and unimpressed. The preacher taught what is caUed the 
doctrine of human depravity without employing any of the 
common phraseology in which that doctrine is couched and 
concealed. He made his hearers feel as well as think. Some 
preachers set their hearers to treat theology much as they would 
treat geometry. They can calculate the relations and con- 
nexions of these with as much coolness as if they were squaring 
the circle, or determining the relations of certain numbers ; but 
Mr SommerviUe touches the chords of the heart as wdl as em-. 
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ploys the intellectual fiiculties. In bearing him there is no ten- 
dency to enter on specolative theology — to discuss corions and 
diiBcnlt doctrines — ^to doubt or to deny what is stated — ^tbe 
judgment, the conscience^ the affections, are all carried resist- 
lessly along — ^not by rhetorical display — ^not by an imposing 
and inflated diction — but by sober truth, stated in sob^ lan- 
guage. Indeed, the preacher is often all quiescence, when his 
auditors are most interested and excited. At times he does rise 
with his subject, till he displays the power of the orator as well as 
of the Christian philosopher ; but he rises only with the majesty 
of the subject. The sound and the sense are in the inverse 
ratio with some. When they have nothing worth saying, they 
declaim and thunder, so as to astonish the ill-informed and to 
disgust the intelligent ; but our preacher, when his voice swells, 
and his hands are raised, and his countenance brightens, gives 
birth to great thought, in a graphic and simple diction. It will 
be observed that he carefully discriminated, not only between 
an objective perception of Christ, and a subjective reception of 
him, but also between occasional and transitory views, which, 
for a time, move the affections, but never gain the heart, and 
that commanding realisation of the way of salvation, which 
makes all things new. Here he not only distinguished between 
speculative and practical religion, but between occasional 
visitations of seriousness, and the development of real Christian 
character. 

The simplicity of the preacher's views demands notice. The 
text and context have afforded scope for the mystic on the one 
hand, and the rationalist on the other. The mystic bewilders 
himself and his auditors among the deep things which the text 
indicates, and the rationalist explains the passage away as 
meaning nothing but a bare assent to historical Christianit}*. 
The preacher steered clear of both extremes. On the one 
hand vindicating the sovereignty of God, and on the other 
the responsibility of man — correctly assuming that God^s 
sovereignty is most eminently displayed iu making room for 
the choice and for the unconstrained action of men. The dis- 
course, in a word, was neither more nor less difficult than the 
passage on which it was founded, and neither involves any 
stumblingblock to the devout and humble inquirer. 
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The manner of the preacher gives efficacy to his matter. 
He displays a confidence which never deserts him. When he 
commences his discourse he appears, almost provokingly, cool 
and even careless in his style and deliveiy. He hesitates 
without embarassment, and stops at almost every word with- 
out causing uneasiness to his hearers, inasmuch as the pause 
seems the result of choice rather than of necessity. His small 
voice echoes quietly through the church — ^falling on each ear 
pleasantly and not unmusicaUy. As he proceeds, however, his 
voice rises, and his hands, aloft, occasionally meet, and the 
diction becomes more graceM and rapid, and the hesitancy 
disappears, and the periods become stately, and the rhetoric 
imexceptionable. 

We have heard only one complaint to his public services, 
and we suspect that complaint is but too well founded — ^it is 
their unreasonable length. We say unreasonable, because a 
service protracted beyond the usual time interferes with fiunily 
and domestic arrangements. 

Mr SommerviUe is above the middle size, and of thin habit. 
His thicic hair partly conceals a broad and lofty brow. His 
eye is penetrating^ and his countenance bespeaks firmness and 
dignity. His appearance is graceftd and commanding. He 
has been ten years in Glasgow, and was a minister of the 
Established Church till the disruption, when he and his people 
became part of the Free Church. His church is of peculiar 
construction — ^wide and low — ^without any gallery. We under- 
stand, however, that a new and much larger place of worship 
is to be built for him shortly, as many anxious to obtain seats 
are unable to find them. His congregation is large and 
influential, including a number of highly-respectable families. 
He is much beloved by his people, and highly respected by 
the communis generally. 

[Since the above was written an elegant church has been 
buQt on the site of the old. — ^Ed.] 

IUkor 11, 1S4S. 
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REV. PATRICK MTARLANE, D.D., 

FREE CHURCH, GREENOCK. 

There are some men whose real character can be disclosed 
onlj by time. The shrewdest, when tliey attempt to scan 
them, only prove their own shortsightedness. Though the 
experience of thousands of years proves man to be an incom- 
petent judge of his fellows, the desire to experiment in that 
way is almost universal. The character of some is so trans* 
parent that mistake is almost impossible, but that very trans- 
parency, by the jealous and suspicious, is occasionally made 
the occasion of misgiving and surmise. Such are supposed to 
be acting in disguise — to be concealing their real views and 
intentions — and predictions loud and numerous are risked that 
time will display some lurking master passion, and reveal what 
for many a day has been carefully hid. Dr P. MTarlane has 
been the means of discovering more false prophets than any 
other living minister. Before the disruption in 1843 who did 
not predict that, though the doctor took part with the Non- 
intmsionists, he would take care and not endanger his livingt 
Not only did those who know nothing of the motives and prin- 
ciples of Christianity foretell, with certainty, his remaining in 
possession of his manse, glebe, and living, but religious men of 
all denominations, not excluding his own ministerial brethren, 
had their doubts as to the matter. With larger emoluments 
than almost any other clergjrman of the Church of Scotland — 
with firm, unshaken fiedth in the principle of an Established 
Church, and with no very loffy idea of the standing and 
character of Dissenters — every one thought it perfectly safe to 
risk his character as a prophet in affinning that, leave the 
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National Church who would, the minister of the ^^ West Kirk," 
Greenock, would hold firm possession. But the crisis came, 
and, with a firmness and loftiness of purpose rarely equalled, 
the mis-understood and maligned Dr M^Farlane hade farewell 
to his temporal possessions, and, at the urgency of principle, 
threw himself on the uncertainties of the future. His example 
encouraged hesitating hundreds. When others saw the man 
who had most to lose making no account of houses, and lands, 
and living, they could not hesitate to follow an example so 
disinterested. We believe that — apart from the merits of the 
question which caused the disruption — a high sense of honour, 
a regard for character, would have induced the subject of our 
sketch to reliaquish the National Church. He had ^* opened 
his mouth," and he could not go back. He would sooner 
starve than impair the integrity and honour of his character. 
We mean not to say that he had made a rash vow. On the 
contraiy, he no doubt calculated the cost and was prepared 
for the worst before he said anything of the subject ; but when 
others compromised the matter and looked for a way of escape, 
a high sense of honour made him take the step manfully 
and never cast a wistful look behind. Though those who 
never felt the power of religious principle cannot understand 
such sacrifices, Christianity has ever had in its number those 
who, while they are thankful for temporal blessings, can bid 
them adieu without a murmur when the retention of them 
would injure their conscience. Many have laid down life itself 
rather than seem to compromise their principles, and though 
the days of martyrology are now gone by, we do the subject of 
our sketch and many others no more than justice when we say 
that the same spirit, that braved the gibbet and the flames, of 
former days, actuates them still, and that he who can surrender 
all that be has for his conscience, would, if necessity were 
laid upon him, surrender life too, if it could not be retained 
but at the expense of his Christianity. 

Last Sabbath, at seven minutes past eleven, the subject of 
our sketch entered the pulpit of the Free Church, Benfield 
street, formerly the church of the Rev. Dr Willis, now a pro- 
fessor in a Free Church College, Canada. The service being 
introductory to the labours of the Bev. Mr Bonar, the new 
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pastor of the chorch, the 68th Psalm — ^from the 7th to the 
12th Yerse — ^was song. The singing and following prayer 
occupied half an hour. A chapter was then read, and singing 
again engaged in, which occupied another quarter, so that 
when the introductoiy services were over it was but eight 
minutes to twelve. At that time 2 Cor. iv. 1-2 was given 
out as the subject of discourse. The words chiefly discussed 
were in verse 2d, ^^ By manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every man's consdenoe in the sight of God." 

The order of his discourse was admirable. The introduc- 
tory remarks were explanatory of the doctrinal and lo^cal 
connexion of the text. In many cases, the division of the 
epistles, into chapters, breaks the sense or argument, but the 
preacher did not allow that division to determine the connexion 
of his text. In a few sentences, he explained the bearing 
of the somewhat difficult reasoning of the chapter preceding 
the text, and then elucidated the inferential character of the 
passage he discussed. Besides teaching the duties of the pas- 
torate, he showed how it rebuked the false teachers whose 
character and pretensions it was one of the designs of the 
epistle to disclose. The two aspects of ministerial duty were 
presented in a strong light by tlie general division oinegatire 
and positive* On the negative the preacher rapidly enu- 
merated the false doctrines which the ministers of Christianity 
are to avoid; and, on the positive, the subject matter of evan- 
gelical teaching was strikingly brought out. With the posi- 
tive aspect of ministerial duty the discourse was chiefly 
occupied. The preacher comprehensively answered the great 
question, ^^ What is truth t" and then showed how that objec- 
tive truth was to be subjectively taught, and, finally, how the 
honest teaching of the truth commends the teacher to the 
esteem and love of the good, and to the respect of the bad. 
These several topics were handled with much ability and vrith 
great discrimination. The only difficulty was to follow the 
train of thought pursued. The discourse contained a super- 
abundance of ideas, and in that respect formed a contrast with 
the discourses of the Chalmerian school. That school can so 
decorate and diversify an idea as to delight an audience with 
it for an hour; whereas the discourse in question contained so 
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much trath that it required the closest attention to secure the 
thoughts that were profusely scattered — not clothed in the rich 
drapery of a florid imagination, but standing forth in the stem 
and stately form of the chiselled marble. In other words, the 
views were stated in precise and measured diction, when illus- 
tration would have vastly popularised them. Truth is most 
majestic when least adorned; but it must be observed that the 
Bible itself teaches but seldom in the abstract. It finds the 
symbols of truth in the external universe. The perfections of 
Grod it teaches in their connexion with the fair things and the 
lovely of His creation. The image of God, into which it is its 
great object to assimilate man, it exhibits as mirrored in the 
moral relationships established among men; and even the sub- 
lime doctrine of atonement is brought forward in the shape of 
facts. There is a tangibility about the teachings of the Bible 
which even those, who use the concrete most, cannot approach. 
If we would venture a suggestion regarding a sermon of such 
high excellence, it would be that it contained too much truth — 
much more than the auditors could apprehend or appreciate. 
This, perhaps, was almost inseparable from the subject, which 
was a professed epitome of revealed truth. Abstract as the 
discourse appeared, it was only a rapid generalization of the 
doctrines and duties of the Bible. The preacher might have 
clothed a few of the ideas he stated in an attractive dress, but 
to iUustrate them all was, we readily grant, impossible. 

The practical character of the discourse deserves notice. 
While he exhibited objective truth, he never omitted to refer 
to its subjective or experimental application to the mind and 
heart. The truth he showed was not an abstract system de- 
signed to afford scope for imagination and speculation, but, on 
the contrary, a powerfiil instrument for moulding the whole 
character and conduct into conformity with the revealed will 
of God. Nor does he present this aspect of truth merely as a 
part of his duty* The earnest look, the emphatic enunciation, 
and deep seriousness, all combine to give effect to his lessons, 
and prove that they are held by himself, not as theories, but as 
intelligent convictions — as the real sentiments of his own mind. 

Those who have formed their idea of the preacher, firom 
what waa said of him by firiends and foes at the time of the 
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memorable Disruption, find, on seeing and bearing bim, tbat 
the idea was incorrect. He has not only none of the attributes 
of a popular demagogue, but his appearance is simplicity, mildr 
ness, gentleness, and timidity. Those who wish to form a cor- 
rect estimate of him must fancy a tall thin figure — a cranium 
finely chiselled, and bare as the autumn field. From beneath 
a finely arched brow a pair of small eyes twinkle so clearly that 
they refiise artificial aid. The mouth is the index of thought- 
ful repose, and the entire countenance, which is pale and open, 
beams with benignity and conscious superiority. On entering 
the pulpit, he sits at his ease, casting a hasty glance here and 
there throughout the place of worship. On rising, he an- 
nounces, in a sharp, clear voice, the subject of praise, and reads 
distinctly and firmly the psalm or paraphrase. The same clear, 
sharp tone of voice is continued in prayer, which b offered 
with fluency and ease, and occasionally at great length. His 
prayers embrace a general view of the position of man as a 
sinner and suppliant, and of the duties and responsibilities 
connected with a state of probation. Towards the end he 
glances at the state of the nation— of the interests of the 
Church of Ood, and of the congregation to which he ministers* 
His manner in preaching is calm and energetic He is more 
of a teacher than an orator. His language is simple, neat, and 
accurate, and bis pronunciation good. We have said his 
pulpit appearances are chiefly didactical, but occasionally he 
displays the gifts, and not a few of the graces, of the orator. 
His fine dear voice at times is raised, his utterance becomes 
rapid, his gestures graceful; while the syren sounds steal into 
every heart, and awaken emotions and thoughts of a devout 
and profitable character. In the earlier part of his ministry, 
hb preaching was more rhetorical than it is at present, and his 
published sermons bear marks of taste and talent, of dear 
thought and careful diction, of an ardent heart and a 
musical ear. 

Dr MTarlane was ordained at Eippen, in 1806, and was 
from thence transmitted to Polmont. He officiated some time 
in St John's Church previous to the settlement of Dr Thomas 
Brown, and from thence he was transferred to St Enoch's. 
Having been presented to the West Church, Greenock^ one of 
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the best GTings in the Chmdi of Soothnd, he ^mt fo tint 
town in the yesr 1834^ and has hbonred there since. At the 
Disruption his people hoik him a ^aoe of mo c ship y and dier 
remain ardent] j attached to his person and nmdstiT. He has 
commended himself to their ccnMiemee*^ hj his life as wA as 
his doctrine, and is alike respec t ed hj all dasses of the oom- 
mnnitj. He exerts a wide infl n en c p in Groc nock and thniogh- 
oat the Free Chnrdi, and it has been hinted that he deaerres 
the profeasiimal honoon of the Free Cfamdi. It is probahle^ 
however, that he will remain among the peo[Je who fiimhr 
stood by him in the timeof trial, and who^ aooorfing to report, 
sopplj his tempond necessities as fibeialhr as those of anr 
deigyman of thedundi to wfaidi he belongs. 

SS^lSOL 
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VERY REV. DUNCAN MACFARLAN, D.D., 

CATHEDRAL, GLASGOW. 

IIero worship is mach more general than manj suppose. The 
several organs of veneration, benevolence, &c., seem to de- 
mand some embodiment of the object to which each has 
reference. The heathen deities owed their existence to this 
principle. The predominant feeling of the perverted fancies of 
the heathen demanded an object of similar passions and pro- 
pensities. Even those who acknowledge the Brightness of 
the Father's gloiy as the impersonification of all excellence, 
contemplate many subordinate types. The man of war re- 
quires to keep, in his eye, some such object as the hero of a 
hundred fights. The man of philanthropy fires his zeal, by 
tracing the histoiy of a Howard. The man of song associates 
with the sweet singer of Israel his national and local songsters. 
These persons become as much the symbol of peculiar feeling, 
as the olive branch is the emblem of peace. They are en- 
shrined in the mind, and become a part of its {umiture. But 
besides these general aids of thought and feeling, there are 
local characters which fix the regards of difierent classes, and 
sometimes of a large part of the community. Every congre- 
gation consider the person and character of their minister as 
sacred. They associate him with their devotional feelings, and 
enshrine him among their holiest afiections. Some few clergy- 
men in addition to the confidence of their own congregation, 
enjoy the respect and esteem of the dty or country in which 
they live and labour. Some of these have made to them- 
selves renown by their active and untiring philanthropy — 
some by their commanding pulpit eloquence, and some by 
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their efforts through the press. Some of them, after a period 
of protracted ecclesiastical warfare^ enjoy the reputation of the 
Bucoessfnl warrior, who, after his conquests, enjoys his tran-* 
quillity; and others remain passive while the people, among 
whom they Uve, create them dLttinction and honour. The sub- 
ject of our sketch, though his philanthropy has never been 
doubted, has made no ostentatious display sufficient to secure 
the plaudits of the citizens ; and his pulpit appearances, though 
respectable, no one ever supposed beyond mediocri^. As a 
man of ecclesiastical war he wears no laurels, and as an author 
his reputation is unknown. Yet Dr Macfarlan is widely known 
and universally respected. In the highest church courts he is 
listened to with more than attention. In the University^ 
hundreds of students — who in times of academical warfiu« 
when some question is pending respect no one else — ^generally 
listen to his counsels and accept his reproof. In public meet- 
ings, whether of a poUtical or educational character, all classes 
listen to him as to an oracle, and whenever he is seen in the 
place of concourse, young and old yield him respectful homage. 
Unquestionably his high position as Principal of Glasgow 
College, and as one who ministers within the walk of Glasgow 
Cathedral, invests him with adventitious honour ; but that of 
itself would not account for his celebrity. There have been 
heads o( universities only despised, and cathedral clergymen of 
little or no name. The philosophical mind who can properly 
appreciate the value of adventitious circumstances, will seek 
other fiatcts to account for the Prindpal's high reputation. 

Principal Macfarlan enjoys the honour yielded, to a long 
life of opinionative and practical consistency. His hoaxy head 
is a crown of glory, because he has ever been found consistent 
in his views and actions. During his long career, as far as is 
knowiiy he never had a doubt of the efficiency and authority 
of the National Church. He ever considered it essential for 
the nation, as such, to sanction some form of national religion, 
and to maintain it from the public treasury. Now, while the 
man who is consistent in a cause decidedly evil, or in holding 
views decidedly detrimental to society, is abjured and abhorred, 
the public dcuds charitably in matters regarding which it 
doubts or is divided. The great majority of the people of 

K 
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Glasgow hold views different from the Principal as regards 
ecclesiastical matters* In his yoanger days the majority of the 
citizens of Glasgow approved of the principle of an establish-* 
menty but as he remained at his post, the people passed over to 
the other side, till dissent numbered thousands for his hundreds; 
and he was not on that account despised. He firmly held the 
ecclesiastical faith which the majority of other days professed, 
and while they changed their views they gave him credit for 
holding his. There are few things wUch thinking persons 
more despise than fickleness of ecclesiastical views. They 
honour the man who, on seeing a more excellent way, re- 
nounces, after much care and thought, the Church in which 
he was baptised and brought up; but when change succeeds 
change for reasons less urgent than principle, such soon lose 
caste and credit, and their opinions on every question are 
henceforth received with doubt. The subject of our sketch 
never thus shook confidence in his sagacity and stedfastness. 
The views he held half a century ago he cherishes still. On 
the subject of the change of ecclesiastical opinions, and the 
length one may go safely for his credit as well as for his con- 
science, we quote with pleasure the opinion of the Principal 
himself: — 

** Even the visible Church of Christ has, almost firom its 
foundation, been split into numerous sects and parties, distin- 
guished sometimes by differences or degrees of opinions, bat 
more frequently by forms of expression, or by trifling and im- 
material distinctions. These differences of opinion are multi- 
plied till they become almost innumerable, and are often pro- 
aecnted with a bitterness, a spirit of persecution disgracefiil to 
those by whom it is indulged, and inconsistent with the genuine 
spirit of the Gospel. All are liable to err — ^none are secure 
ftom falling into mistake; and, therefore, he whose judgment 
is convinced that he has embraced an erroneous opinion or 
pursued an unsuitable form of worship, is not only justified in 
changing it, but bound to renounce his errors, to sidopt a purer 
system of belief, and a more scriptural form of worship. Such 
we do not condemn; but there are many who, in the changes 
they make of worship, cannot be regarded with such charity, 
and npon whose conduct we cannot put such a favourable con- 
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Btraction. There are many who, from pure fickleness and love 
of change, are carried about ^with every wind of doctrine; 
many have no root in themselves, and therefore become the 
deluded foUowers of every new instructor, of eveiy arrogant 
pretender to superior knowledge or holiness. Many there are 
who indulge an ambitious spirit, and are most desirous to be 
leaders in the society to which they belong ; but finding this 
impossible where they have been long and well known, and 
inconsistent with the principles of a well regulated society, 
they betake themselves to some new system which they wish to 
dictate to the consciences of their brethren." 

The Principal, as appears from the above, instead of de- 
nouncing those who left the National Church, displays that 
charity which enhances greatly his own reputation. 

But besides the consistency of his views the Principal owes 
much to his vigorous and never-faiUng common sense. It is 
indeed to this rare quality that he is indebted for his honourst 
In meetings of presbyteries and synods it has secured him the 
unlimited confidence of many of his ministerial brethren. He 
is well acquainted with the forms of the Churchy and his strong 
common sense makes precedent and precept tell with the best 
effect on the case in question. But this quality is of equal 
service to him on all public occasions where extempore efibrft 
is required. Many fail on such occasions, not because they 
lack information, but because they know not how and when 
to bring forward their knowledge. Such is the sagacity of the 
Principal that he can use hb knowledge to its full extent in 
the most effective and imexoeptionable manner. Fully cox^ 
ficious of his own power in that respect, he states his case 
firmly, forcibly, and intelligently. Whether right or wrongs 
he brings forward his views in the best form and at the best 
time. The deference shown him by his clerical brethren 
and by the professors in the college is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that his acquirements and accomplish* 
ments, though respectable, are not remarkable. No one ever 
supposed him very learned. He daily mixes with persons 
greatly his superiors both in mental force and literary acquire 
ments, but he can so conduct himself that no deficiency is seen* 
He may not quote Greek and Latin so glibly as some others 
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— ^he may not display the same estensiye knowledge of philo- 
sophy or language^ but his good sense prevents him from ever 
committing himself) and his weight of character shields him 
from being despised. He combines much of the past with the 
present. While he is not ignorant of the present times, he is 
an embodiment of the Principal of half a century ago. His 
appearance and his pronunciation, and some of his opinions 
naturally lead us back to the commencement of this century, 
while the way he manages his work shows that he is wide 
awake to the present and its requirements. It must also be 
mentioned that his are the manners of the gentleman. Though 
there may be less suavity than some desiderate, there is the 
dignity which becomes his office. We are not aware that he 
comes much in contact with the poor and humble, but his 
public offices and his more private duties are performed with 
a due regard to decorum. There may be more than enough 
of stiffiiess and distance occasionally, but there is also the en- 
tire absence of the pretender and mountebank. Some may 
dread him, but none dare despise him. 

As a preacher it is not veiy easy to convey a correct idea of 
his pulpit appearances which are not now what they were a 
quarter of a century ago. His lecturing is a running exposi* 
tion $poken rather than delivered, and in preaching he might 
be supposed to be talking rather than sermonising to a public 
assembly. Indeed, it is evident that he has fully served his 
time as a preacher, and ought to be relieved finom a duty for 
which the pressure of years has incapacitated him. Many who 
formerly were edified with his discourses are compelled to seek 
edification elsewhere. It ought to satisfy himself that he 
should give up pulpit duties when he remembers that while 
his public reputation still increases, the benches in the High 
Church are less occupied than formerly. Indeed, his continu- 
ing to preach displays less of the quality we have lauded him 
for than any other of his proceedings. Those accustomed to 
bear him in his former years tesUfy that his manner was ani- 
mated as well as dignified, and that his lectures were full of 
important instructions. But though we have no opportunity 
now of determining what was his manner in his best days, 
fortunately his matter has been preserved. A number of 
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discourses were taken from hb lips and given to the public, 
and from these we may gather something of the matter of his 
discourses. After perusing these with care, and after hearing 
him frequently of late, we have gathered the following facts 
and opinions : — There is nothing in his discourses to which the 
most fastidious theologian or ecclesiastic can object. His com- 
mon sense prevents him alike from the doubtful and the erro- 
neous. What he says of God as Creator, of Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind, and of the Holy Spirit as the Sancti- 
fier, of man as a sinner, and man as saved — is altogether in- 
vulnerable. There is not a sentence which orthodoxy could 
assail as erroneous or even doubtftd. He moreover speaks in 
a plain nervous style, and reasons with cogency and ease. We 
refer to his recent tract on the Sabbath as proof of the vigour 
of his style and the ability of his argumentation. But while 
we cheerfully concede to the Principal all these excellencies, it 
must also be mentioned that while we dislike names, imless as 
fiir as they are expressive of opinions, the Principal has always 
been ranked among the Moderates of the Church of Scotland. 
We are not aware that he even dislikes the name, but at all 
events he classes among those to whom it has been applied. 
We have no other word so expressive of the views of this class. 
They hold moderate views of ecclesiastics and of theology. 
They admit the right of civil authority to control to a certain 
extent the movements of a national church, and they admit 
the Confession of Faith as containing a summary of their be- 
lief. Their preaching is characterised by defect rather than by 
positive error. It contains more of the law than of the gospel 
—more of precept than of promise — ^more of the letter than of 
the spirit. They preach Christ that he is the Son of God, but 
they say little of his grace or of his atonement. Instead of 
making the cross the centre from which all other doctrines and 
duties radiate, the cross is seldom mentioned at all, and only 
in a passing manner. 

In speaking of the causes which induced some of Christf s 
followers to leave him, the Principal, in a discourse on the 
text, Psalm Ixxx. 18, says, " When our Lord began to de- 
nounce the backwardness and prejudices of his countrymen, 
many who for a time had been his followers went back and 
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walked no more with liim." It is worthy of remark that it 
was the distinctive features of the gospel that induced these 
referred to (in the above extract) to leave Christ. He had 
been teaching them (see John vL 46 — 55) that except they 
ate the flesh and drank the blood of the Son of man they had 
no life in them, and that hard saying, which indicated union 
with the Saviour, made many leave him. To such matters, 
however, the diBCOurse makes no reference. In another dis- 
course published in July, 1833, on the text, ''He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things," the preacher proposed to con« 
rider. First, Who is he that overcometh ; and. Second, What 
is the nature of the inheritance promised. On the first he 
properly states that faith is the first qualification of him that 
overcomes, quoting the passage, '' This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith;'' and the other passage, 
'' Who is he that overcometh but he that believeth that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God;" but throughout a long illustration 
of that particular, he makes no reference to the object of faith 
of a satisfactory character. Faith in Christ he thus states — 
" He who by Jesus Christ believes in God — ^he who setteth 
the Lord always before him — who in all his thoughts, &c.| 
must be restrained from forfeiting his favour and incurring his 
displeasure." It would seem by the above that believing in 
Christ means only believing in God through Christ. We are 
quite aware that the scripture speaks of those who by Christ 
believe in God who raised him from the dead ; but the mean* 
ing and references are wholly difierent fix>m this. Farther on, 
indeed, he speaks of Jesus as the Judge, but neither in that 
nor in any other place does he say much of Him as a Saviour. 
We might multiply instances which prove that the doctrines 
of the cross form no prominent part of the Principal's dis- 
courses. They enforce the propriety of doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God, but they say little of 
the glory of Christ's person or of his work. Such is moderate 
preaching, and its effects are described by the lamented Chal- 
mers, who, after he had tried it for more than twelve years, 
eloquently stated the results, (which is quoted in a sketch of 
Dr Chalmers in a former volume.) 
The moderation of the Principal's views as regards misrions 
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demands notice. To show the difference between the Mode- 
rate and the Evangelical views of missions, we contrast the 
views of Dr Daff with those of the Principal — ^and it must be 
remembered that both were ministers of the Established Church 
when the letters were penned. Dr Macfarlan and Dr Dnff, 
in letters to the late gifted Mr Halley, then a divinity stadent 
in Glasgow College, thus express themselves on the subject of 
missions: — 

Qlamow Collbob, Pitlochsib, 

17tbifarcft,lS45. 7th Mareh^ lSd7. 

Sib,— I hBTe to acknowledge jour Mr Dbab 8ib,~Id tbemidtt of the 

letter of jetterdaj't date, incloaiog thander of dashing interesti, and the 

Report of the Association of Students lightning of angry oontrorersj in this 

for Missionary Exertions, and conrej- distracted land, oh, how sweet, how 

ing their request that I should become refreshing to the soul, to enter the 

ft contributor to their funds. quiet ha?en of derotion, and there hold 

It has long been mj decided and communion with the great I am, and 

ftTowed opinion, that such exertions the Lamb slain from the foundation 

on the part of students are premature of the world, and the Holy Spirit that 

and ii^udiciooa. enkindles with the ferrour of dirine 

The object of their attendance here lore I It is this feature in the organisa- 
is to acquire the information, and tion of your society — effectiTe as it is 
form the principles, the application of in other respects also^-that inspires 
which, in after life, will enable them me with the purest joy. An alter- 
to pursue TalnaUe ends by worthy nate meeting is deroted, you say, to 
and effectual means. To anticipate Christian fellowship, prayer, and the 
the period of such exertion, appears to reading of missionary exercises. If 
BM not only unbecoming the station such meetings were more general, they 
tbey now occupy, but full of danger would be the rallying centres of hope 
to their future character and useful- to a dirided Church and ft bleeding 
oess. Howerer laudable may be the world. 

porpose of their association, it requires You adrert to the chilling influence 

BO small share of judgment and ob- of academic pursuits on the growth of 

serration to select those means of pro- piety in the soul. Most keenly hare 

noting it which are at once safe and I felt it myself. How is it to be 

cflbctuaL obriated ? By constantly falling back 

D. Maowaxlam. on the touching and seait^iing simpU- 

Mr JamtM HtJkif, city of God*s own Word. 

AuuuuDuFF. 

To say the least the above is a contrast. 

Dr Macfarlan was bom in Drymen, which is the South- 
western part of Stirlingshire, on the South-eastern shore of 
Lochlomond* He completed his 77th year last week, and has 
been a clergyman 56 years. He was ^ucated in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and succeeded his father as minister in 
Drymen. He has had a family of four — two sons and two 
daughters — ^and is now a widower. 

The emoluments of Dr Macfarlan are considerable. 

OovoBBB 7, 1848. 
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EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH, COATBRIDGE. 

COATBRIDOE has of late become one of the most important 
and prosperous towns in Scotland* The prodactions of the 
mineral kingdom are there manufactured to an extent un- 
equalled in this division of the empire. As a consequence, a 
great population of the industrial classes has been collected, 
and till lately these enjoyed more than an average of temporal 
comfort. To a man of the world Coatbridge is a place of the 
greatest interest. There vast resources are being unfolded, 
and there labour finds its home and its reward. There are, 
however, amid its busy population, more attractive scenes than 
blazing furnaces, and mightier interests than those bounded by 
time. Their churches raise their spires to the skies, as it were, 
to point men to heaven as their final home. Among these the 
Episcopalian Church shall at present have our attention. On 
entering that place the stranger is struck with the high moral 
lessons taught on its very walls. The place of pleasure and of 
business is decorated with something to allure the passer by. 
He is promised earthly pleasure or profit would he enter in ; 
but as soon as one enters the place in question he sees on his 
right, suspended on the wall, the stem motto, '^ He that for- 
ssJceth not all he hath cannot be my disciple. If any man will 
come after me he must deny himself, and take up his cross.'' 
On the left hand is suspended in the same manner the startling 
words, '^ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it." To encourage the 
alarmed stranger, he sees suspended before him, '^ God so 
loved the world that he sent his Son, that whosoever believeth 
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in Him should not perish but have everiasting life." ^' Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls." ** Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them," &c. One finds in such a place 
that he is among solemn realities — ^that he is surrounded with 
the emblems of a religion which confers not with flesh and 
blood — ^that he is about to grapple with questions which stretch 
beyond time, and which involve his everlasting well-being. 
As the service proceeds, he finds that the walls bear faithful 
testimony to the religion of which that house is the temple. 
On the right hand and on the left of the worshipper, there are 
grave monitors — ^lessons not pleasing to the man of the world 
— ^bnt before him hopes spring up which stretch beyond the 
skies — ^which cheer the bed of sickness and even of death, and 
irradiate the dreary charnel-house with rays firom the most 
excellent glory. In that house. Sabbath after Sabbath, those 
who must needs engage, and engage earnestly, in the duties of 
life are to be found, and how striking their position I The 
mottos we have mentioned remind them that if tnie wor- 
shippers, though in the world they must not be of it — that 
this is not their home, and that they seek a better country — 
that they stand in close relationship to God and to a holy and 
happy universe — ^that in a word they have taken their place in 
the temple below, in the hope that the temple made without 
hands will be their everlasting habitation. But this place, be- 
sides being a monitor to the worshippers, stands forth in the 
midst of a stirring population as a witness for God. We mean 
not to raise it to any superior!^ over other churches — ^we 
know nothing of consecrated churches any more than of con- 
secrated ground — ^but still these mottos hung up in the midst 
of an active people, where even the sacredness of the Sabbath 
causes but a partial pause in the business of life— where the 
furnaces ever smoke, and the engine moves day and night 
^-Saturday and Sabbath, have a peculiar significance. There 
as men amass riches, they speak of self-denial and bearing a 
cross. While the toil-worn labourer bends with the severity 
of his employment, these whisper to him in accents of kind- 
ness, '^ Come all ye that labour and are weary, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls." There, as fiunily after family take 

L 
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«p thdr residenoey a Toioe njs, ^Bdidd tbe tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he shall dwell with them.'* These 
things having their doe wdgfat, would not retard the things of 
time, while they would soften the labonra's toil and sweeten 
his scanty blessings — masters wonld giro what is jnst, and ser* 
▼ants woold obey and respect their masters. God adnoww 
lodged as dwelling with men, wonld make a happy society. 

The congr^tion that assembles in the chnreh referred to^ 
met last Sabbath, as nsoal, at deven o'dock, and went thnmgh 
the nsnal services. The introductory service of the forenoon 
-^including part of the commnnion service-— was over at five 
minntes to one o'clock, when the clergyman announced for his 
test Matthew zxviii. 5, ^ Fear not je^forl know that ye seek 
Jesus who was crudfied." He commenced his discoune by 
stating that the subject was well adapted for an Easter day 
sermon. From the lessons in the gospel and epistles whidi 
were read it wfll appear that the services were of a tone diffieiw 
ent finom usuaL In tbe olden time this was redconed a 
day of refireshment when believers are pointed to the fiict that 
they are heirs of the promise^ even as Isaac was. This day 
we read of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, indiciH 
tive of this being a day of abundance in Zion. I have^ how« 
ever, another reason for choosing this subject. A number here 
are about to communicate for the first time, and I am anxious 
to speak a word of consolation and encouragement to these. It 
is a remarkable foct that great sinners were last at the cross, 
and the first to see where Jesus was laid. This was for a set 
purpose. Christ^s first messsge, after he arose, was ssDt to a 
great sinner— to Peter, who was next to Judas in transgres* 
sion. Tell the disdples and Peter, said Jesus, that I am risen 
from the dead. Paul, the persecutor, too^ was chosen that in 
him might be shown forth a pattern of lon(^«ufiering to those 
who would hereafter believe. Blessed be God this is the goe* 
pel — there is in it mercy for sinners, even for tbe chiefest. 
Where sin has abounded grace shall much more abound. 
Christ states a reason for this. He says those who are forgiven 
much love much. I wish to give much comfort to those who 
have tasted tbe pardoning mercy of our Lord. Some of you 
have been feifpven mudi, and would that you would love 



MQcL Think of Mmjcj MagdakneTs love to Cfcriit On m 
Sunday morning long befeie day, ahe prepaied benelf to go 
to the aepokhie. This is love. She thinks not of the neoes* 
ai^ of the case. She never thought of his rising from the 
tomb. Love is not limited by the law of necessi^ — never 
emsnlts whether this is needfiil or that neoessaiy. Soch is 
loye, that it thinks of no neeessi^. Thoogh it had been pep* 
filmed a thousand times before, her errand and olject had been 
the same. It had been daae by othen^ but not by her, and 
ahe took spices, and was not behind in showing her attach- 
ment to Christ. On therefore she vrent, nothing doubting but 
the stone would be rolled avray. Nothing will keep an anxioua 
soul firom Christ. Does she go and not find Christf O, never, 
never is it so with Christ. At times, indeed, when seeking 
him we may not find all we wish ; but the seeking is an act 
of love, and loye looks not for immediate reward. Partial dis- 
appointment only incites to seek more earnestly. Mary Mag- 
dalene meets an angel if she met not Christ. J£ you find not 
his power and his loye as you would, seeking him will lead you 
into good society. We reach the end of spiritual purposes 
when God is present, when the heayenly hosts are present. 
Maiy Magdalene saw an aiigeL He sat; and mark his po». 
tme. He was sitting on the right side^ where the righteous 
should eyer be, and clothed in white — ^the emblem of purity 
and the emblem of joy. Oh ! when we seek Christ we get 
into heavenly society. The eye of sense sees nothing, but the 
^e of faith sees the redeemed soul surrounded by angels and 
ardiangels. But a thin cloud intervenes between us and these 
holy beings, and they see us, and we are made ineffably par« 
takers of their joy and blessedness. Oh I when you are dry 
in spirit and dull in heart, 1 know of nothing better than to 
follow some holy one who has gone before you. It will bring 
heayen near to you. You know they are in the inrisible world, 
and hope they are for ever with the Lord. There is a natural 
hardness of die human heart which needs a cure. To think 
of those who haye gone before to ^oiy will prove a stepping- 
stone to heaven. You may have a brother, or a mother, or a 
sister in heaven, and you may be the better fitted to dwell with 
God, by contemplating their bliss. Some of you are about to 
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he shows to be sU parts of a vast whole--aIl illustratiye of ths 
dinne gloiy and emanations of divine beneficence. 

But his preaching is remarkable for the character of its 
theology. It is utterly free of crotchets and mystical allusions. 
It is simple and plain, almost, as the sermon on the Mount. 
He deals not in the abstruse. He presents facts before his 
hearers, and paints the beauties of holiness m historical narra* 
tire. Christ, however, is the burden of his preaching. Christ 
the Creator — Christ the Saviour — and Christ the Judge of the 
world. He gives great distinctness to the person of Christ, and 
exhibits him as possessed of the attractive attributes of humanity 
as well as with all the perfections of Deity. Love to him he 
represents as the moving cause of all acceptable, religious ser^ 
vice, and love to him as the consummation of the happiness of 
heaven and earth. 

His reading of the service b also extremely interesting. On 
the occaMon in question he employed no clerk, but read himself, 
and the people gave the responses. He chaunts a considerable 
part of the liturgy, and his fine, soft, sweet voice has a thrilling 
effect. He reads the Scriptures with great propriety. We 
were particularly struck with his reading of the 20tli chapter 
of John, where he beautifully accommodated his voice to the 
different speakers there. The saying of Thomas, ^^ My Lord 
and my God,** he so expressed as to represent the feelings of 
satisfaction, confidence, and joy, which the apostle felt The 
words of Maiy Magdalene were also most truthfully and touch^ 
ingly read. But above all, the words of Jesus, ^ Woman^ 
why weepest thou — ^whom seekest thouT" were uttered in 
accents of kindness and affection enough to secure the confi* 
dence of the most suspicious. 

It were worth whfle to visit his place of worship for no other 
purpose than to hear him read the Scriptures in his own sweety 
winning, and attractive manner. His voice, however, though 
it exceb in expressing the tender, can give effect to the awful 
and terrible. Now his speech drops as the dew — ^now it thun* 
ders with majesty. Now he persuades, by the terrors of Sinai 
— ^now he allnres, by the scenes of Calvary. Altogether, his 
preadiing must be of great use in such a place as that where 
lie at present labours. Not only will he do good among those 
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ferm a correct idea of the preacher, they must fancy a person 
of commanding figure standing before an audience with his 
hands lifted, while a stream of the most impassioned eloquence 
flows rapidly and sweetly, and rolls over with resistless energy, 
an entranced and enthusiastic audience. The countenance of 
the preacher beams and burns with earnestness and impor- 
tunity, and the big tear, rolling down, ^ves testimony to the 
importance and magnitude of the message. We need not say 
that there is no sleeping — ^no listless auditors; every eye is 
fixed on the preacher, and many faces sufiused with tears. 
The preacher himself is often melted into tears, and the effect 
is contagious. Often his entire audience is under the deepest 
impression — ^now they look on Him they have pierced, and 
mourn — ^now the children of Sion are joyful in their King. 
As an earnest preacher the subject of our sketch is the best 
model we know. There is nothing more disgusting than to 
see a clergyman attempting to work himself into fervour. In 
general, such utter small thoughts in inflated language, and 
attempt to feel, when their matter is only bad osteology. Such 
are generally most fierce when their discussion is most vapid 
and uninteresting. With the subject of our sketch it is en- 
tirely different. Soon as he reads his text, his whole soul is 
on fire. He speaks not to work himself into a preaching 
firame — he speaks because he feels, and feels intensely what he 
says. We defy the most perfect actor to feign the earnestness 
he displays. He is the earnestness of nature, which forbids 
imitation. Along with the fervour and fire of his diction, there 
is accuracy of both thought and style. His is not the thunders 
of the declaimer — ^his is logic on fire. He reasons, as well. 
as speaks, fervidly. His are no conmionplace thoughts — ^no 
antiquated dogmas — the thought is in admirable consonance 
with the manner. His views are thoroughly matured and 
often profound. The greatest thought is often expressed in a 
few very simple words. He evidently has the eye and the 
heart of a poet. Without employing lengthy figures, he illus- 
trates his doctrines with indirect and beautiftil analogies. He 
sees, in a strong light, the harmony of the universe — ^the con* 
nexion which obtains in all the various departments of the 
divine administration. Creatiop, Providence, and Bedemption,. 
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TTNITED PBESBTTEBIAN CHURCH, DALKEITH. 

Ik no part of Glasgow does the Sabbath effect such an exter- 
nal change as in the High Street, with its varions ofi&hoots. 
Daring the week that street is not only one of the chief places 
of traffic, bnt it is the rendezvons of the idle and dissipated. 
Every second or third shop offers temptation to the dissipated, 
and its numerous lanes afford a shelter to the pests and plagues 
of society. On Sabbath, however, the traffic ceaseth. Even 
the Sabbath cab plague but slightly infects it. Instead of the 
idle and dissipated, the streets are thronged with well-dressed 
worshippers hastening to the various churches which were 
planted, many of them when the locality was more fashion- 
able than it is at present. All along Blackfiiars or East Regent 
street, at church hours, nothing is seen but one dense moving 
mass. Along that street pass many of the worshippers to St 
John's Church, to the churches in East Campbell street, and to 
the more numerous churches in East Regent street itself. Some 
of these churches have stood while more than one generation of 
worshippers have filled upthenumber oftheir Sabbaths, and been 
superseded by others. What associations are connected with 
the honoured place where the lamented Dr Heugh laboured 
so long and so successfully. That church accommodated one 
generation of worshippers, who, along with the venerable man 
who preached with such energy, now sleep in the dust, while 
their places are fully occupied with others. The waUs, the 
windows, the pews, the pulpit, proclaim the vani^ of life much 
more eloquently than the most impressive preacher. Who, on 
entering that place, can forbid the recollections of bygone days 
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compassing him on every side? Who can but think of the 
fathers and the mothers, and brothers and sbters — of the yoong 
men and old men who thronged to listen to the able and earnest 
instructions of him who is now gone along with them into 
another world. The son that lighted them still shines— 
the air they breathed still visits the place — ^the pews and pnlpit 
show few symptoms of decay, while the former occupants 
moulder into dust. But there are other more cheering recol- 
lections conjured up. One remembers more than the counte- 
nance that beamed and the tongue that was eloquent — ^he 
remembers the words of eternal life which were proclaimed. 
He thinks of that temple not made with hands which was so 
often discussed in language glowing and burning. He thinks 
of the labourer receiving his reward — of the victor wearing his 
crown. He thus finds recollections that cheer as well as 
dispirit him. Time and its trifles disappear — eternity and its 
realities burst on the view. These thoughts were suggested by 
a vint last Sabbath to the church of the late Dr Heugh. The 
last time the writer was in that place that holy man was dis- 
oouning, with all his eloquence, on the text, Come to me all 
ye who labour, and I will give you rest. Now he enjoys that 
rest in perfection, while others have entered on his labours. 

At six minutes past eleven, Mr J. Brown of Dalkeith en« 
t&red the pulpit of East Regent Street United Presbyterian 
Church, and at twenty minutes from twelve, Luke xii. 13-21 
was announced as subject of discourse. The passage is the 
parable of the rich fool whose soul was required of him the 
night he had made his resolves how to conduct himself for 
years* The lecturer commenced in a very low voice, and 
went on to say that the Saviour did not encourage men to fol* 
low him for earthly good. Coming from heaven with a great 
and special mission to fulfil, he refused to act as a temporal 
judge or lawgiver. Not only does he, in the passage under 
G<»isideration, disavow all connexion with the temporal a£Seurs 
of the person who consulted him, but he also took advantage 
of the drcumstanoe to expose the covetousness of men and their 
over-estimate of the things of time. The following ideas shall 
occupy our attention : — 1st, The circumstance of the person 
whom the passage brings before us. 2d, His anxieties. Sd, 

M 
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His projects. 4thy His errors. 5thy His doom. We cannot 
make room for the illostrations, excellent though they were. 
The discourse was finished at half-past twelve, haying occu- 
pied about 45 minutes. We may state that the discourse was 
yexy similar to one we heard the preacher deliver seven or eight 
yean ago — on the treasure hid in the field — and we may there- 
foreexamine it more carefully as afiur specimen of thepreacher^s 
manner and style. The leading peculiarities of the discourse 
are plain and palpable. The outline is characterised by neat- 
ness and comprehensiveness. It includes all the chief ideas of 
the text, and, at the same time, avoids the common error of 
destroying the beauty of the parable by entering too much 
into detail, and allowing fimcy to do the work of the judg- 
ment. Even Philip Henry's divisions on this parable are 
greatly inferior. They are more numerous, and probably 
more ingenious, but they are not so comprehensive nor so 
natural in their arrangement. The circumstances of the rich 
man were graphically pourtrayed — ^his anxieties were strikingly 
depicted — ^his purposes were ably revealed — ^his errors severely 
exposed and rebuked, and his doom touchingly pronounced. 
In other words, the first division dealt with the man's external 
circumstances — ^the next with the workings of his mind — ^the 
next with his errors, and the last with his relation with God as 
his judge. In illustrating these several divisions the preacher 
limited himself chiefly to plain statements. He seems to have 
an eye for the beauties of nature, and at the same time to ob- 
serve the movements of society. He makes no attempt at 
formal argumentation, but contents himself with the descrip- 
tive. His preaching is sententious, as well as matter of hcL 
His style is terse and nervous, and he conveys much matter 
in few words. He makes no attempt at the profound or mys- 
terious. His views are transparent and palpable. His preach- 
ing is particularly relished by the young, who hang on his 
lips with breathless attention. Of all the preachers we know 
he presents truth in its simplest form. The parables of our 
Lford he seems to have studied till he has become thoroughly 
imbued with their lessons. The symbol is strikingly repre- 
aented, and its significance is clearly taught. The style of the 
preacher is in accordance with the clearness and simplicity of 
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bis thought. It is neat, accuratei popular, and pleasing. He 
uses no hard words, and no involved sentences. His manner 
is lively and animated. His voice is soft, sweet, and musical, 
and he seldom raises it above its natural pitch. His ease and 
confidence must strike evexy auditor. Beyond almost eveiy 
preacher he seems to be at home in the pulpit. He joins as 
heartily in the singing as though he had nothing else to do^ 
and then rises to give out his text with such confidence, that 
one would suppose he had his discourse before him. He 
opens, however, a Bible without notes, and trusts to his 
memory alone. He is emphatically a ready speaker, and sel- 
dom requires to seek words to express his ideas. If at any 
time the language may not please him, he returns to the sen- 
tenoe without the least appearance of embarrassment, and 
places his ideas in words more appropriate. 

Though he almost never seems in the least difficulty to 
express himself fluently and forcibly, we are not sure but 
preaching firom notes would improve both his style and deli- 
very. He is one of those who are quite aware they can 
pr^ush without notes, and therefore uses none, but it is a 
question whether many of those would not preach still better 
were they to read their discourses. Even in his case there is 
some difficulty to follow exactly the train of thought he pur* 
sues, and there is a want of that flowing continuity in his style 
which carefully prepared notes would secure. Excellent as 
weie the sententious^ngs by which he illustrated the cir- 
eumstances of the rich man, how eloquent must one of such 
a mind become when he writes out a description of a scene 
like that in the text. The facts, we grant, are the most im- 
portant part, but did he place his facts in the flowing language 
of which he is master, his discourses would be thrilling and 
sublime. We observed that, in discussing the first particular, 
aUnsion was made once or twioe to succeeding particulars. 
We say not this was a blemish, but we would greatly prefer 
to have the discussion of each particular as little invdved with 
one another, as were the particulars themselves. The last 
particular — ^the doom of the rich fix>l — affi>rded fine scope for 
a powerful peroration. The whole five ideas may be viewed 
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as a climax, and the last gives a preacher an excellent oppor- 
tunitj of reaching the sublime. The rich fool dying aloMy 
snnonnded by full bams and unwept by friends, affords a 
theme sufficient to kindle fancy even in die dullest preacher. 
We make these suggestions because we know no preacher who 
makes the parables of our Lord more interesting to the young, 
and by adopting the plan recommended, we are satisfied that 
he could outvie almost any other preacher in impressive and 
chastened eloquence. His style at present is as near as may 
be a fac-simile of that of Mr Jay of Bath, one of the most 
successful preachers of his time. But to attempt to imitate 
such is folly. Bishop Hall is eloquent despite his terse, dis- 
jointed language — Jay of Bath is eloquent, partly because he 
has such a style, but probably these are the only two preach- 
ers who will in all time be popular despite the blemishes which 
characterise their language. 

But while we think notes would tend to perfect the style of 
the subject of our sketch, it would seem that he has no great 
partiality for pulpit reading. His reading of the Scriptures is 
not unexceptionable. As far as enunciation, pronunciation, 
and even intonation, are concerned, his reading is almost per- 
fect, but in emphasis and energy it b greatly deficient. He 
read a part of Uie 12th chapter of Luke, on the occasion in 
question, much too rapidly. Very little of the Scriptures ad- 
mits of rapid reading, and least of all the words of Christ The 
Psalms were beautiftiUy, slowly, and emphatically read. In 
prayer, too, the changes from one subject to another were 
rapid, and in some cases unnatural. These, however, are but 
minor faults, and we should not have mentioned them, were 
we not confident that the preacher has only to will to avoid 
them, and they will disappear. We have long regarded Mr 
Brown as one of the best of preachers, and we are therefore 
anxious that he avoid whatever derogates from his accep- 
tability. 

Mr Brown is a native of Paisley, and several of his relatives 
occupy influential positions in our city and neighbourhood. 
After studying the usual term in the classics and theology, he 
was ordained in 1834. He has laboured fi>urteen vears at 
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Dalkeith to a lai^ and intelligent auditoiy* His viewsy eccle- 
siastical as well as theological^ are liberal. He has used his 
inflaence to extend catholicity of views among the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs. He is a stem disciple of total absti- 
nence, and labours much to diffiise abstinence principles, and 
with great success. 

In person he is tall and thin. His countenance is open and 
pleasant, betraying confidence, beneyolence, and enei^^. He 
IS much respected by Christians generally, and if spared, we 
predict for him high distinction as a preacher and philan- 
thropist. 

April 7% 184S. 
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viewed as referring to the influences of heaven. We cannot 
command the clouds to rain nor the ami to shine. ^^ Can any 
of the vanities of the Gentiles canse rainy or can the heavena 
themselves give showers." The seed and the soil are in onr 
own hands. God does not pot in the seed nor does he pie» 
pare the soil — ^he leaves that for ns. There are influences, 
however — ^the influences of heaven— under his immediate con* 
trol. In things spiritual, as well as temporal, there is so much 
in our own power. This we may illustrate by the case of the 
raising of Lazarus. Christ employed human instruments to 
roll away the stone, but then the quickening and resurrectioii 
of the dead body that was Christ's own act. Then he com- 
manded them to take away the grave clothes and the napkin, 
as that could be done by die instrumentality of others. Thus 
there was something done by means, and something which 
could not be done with means. The soil and the seed are in 
our own power, but the blessing that descends — ^the dew 
from heaven — ^the rain from above— depend on God. There 
are two purposes for which rain is sent. There is, Ist, 
The softening of the ground ; and, 2d, The springing of the 
seed. The ground is the better of being moistened by showers 
before it is ploughed, and hence it is said that the Lord mak- 
eth the earth soft with showers. Break up your fidlow ground, 
and sow not among thorns. The ground must thus be ploughed 
up. So those who come to the house of God in a hard state 
are often softened — they come in a state of absolute stupidity, 
but whether in a state of nature or of grace it is time to break 
up the fidlow ground — ^time to seek the Lord. Some have come 
to the house of God scores of years — ^hoaiy-headed men and 
women — ^but the fidlow ground remains. Wo to you who 
laugh now, for ye shall weep and mourn. The text specially 
refers to asking thu special influence. It refers to special 
seasons — ^to the ripening and maturing for the harvest. Some 
get the early rain who seem not to get the latter. In youth 
they are anxious and active ; but in old age they are ouneless 
and worldly. Such have just enough to save the soul, but not 
enough to make itself manifest Grace b needed at eveiy 
stage of progress — ^grace to go down the valley, grace for the 
conflict with the last enemy. When the latter rain is given. 
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what a rich mellowed appearance is presented. I might dwell 
on what this latter rain is, but time will not permit. I pass 
on to another feature. There is the beginning and the end- 
ing — the sowing time and the reaping time. Some do not 
seek and do not get the latter rain, but there is the beginning 
and the ending. When we go into affliction without the former 
rain we will come out without getting good. There are special 
periods God's people need rain, and this congregation is drj 
and weary. But, lastly, we must notice the method of obtain- 
ing this rain. The petition or counsel in the text is, Ask now 
of the Lord ; and the promise is. He will give rain. 1st. We 
must ask of the Lord. This is what God keeps in his own 
power. As we cannot command the rain, neither can we 
command the Spirit. The sending of the Spirit is the work 
of God. He thus advances his work in the soul. Ask of 
Jehovah — ^the work is his. But, 2dly, We should ask, be- 
cause we cannot do without these influences. We cannot 
preach without the Spirit. We can do nothing savingly but 
by the Spirit As the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven, &c. (see Isaiah Iv. 10), so shall my word be. The rain 
comes at my command, so shall the Spirit. Thus grace is 
sovereign, and not at man's command. Ask ye the Lord. 
After ^e communion season ye need the latter rain. Oh, it 
was a precious season. The first rain is gone, but now you 
may have the latter rain. But, lastly, God has promised the 
latter rain. The Lord will make great or lightning clouds. 
This is the promise of God, and for all things will he be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel to do it for them. He will 
not give it to you or me without asking him for it. You must 
go, like Elijah's servant, seven times. You must expect from 
God« This congregation is parching and languid without the 
Spirit Ob, that Christ crucified may be precious to you. 
Blessed are they who sow beside all waters. I do here sow 
— ^while I preach may showers of blessing descend. 

The discourse was over at seven minutes to one, having 
occupied an hour and five minutes. After prayer, singing, 
and the benediction, the congregation was dismissed at one. 
o'clock. 

The discourse contained much that is true and much that 
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is profitable. The discourses of the subject of our sketch ap- 
pear to great disadvantage without the living voice. The 
earnestness of the preacher lends the chief chann to his 
preaching. He generally leans over the Bible, and, fixing his 
eye, seemingly on some object a little to the right hand side 
of the church, he manifests great anxiety both by his voice 
and gesture. His style of address partakes largely of the col- 
loquial. The preacher often speaks to his people as if engaged 
in conversation, in which both parties are deeply interested. 
Occasionally he uses the direct form of address and individu- 
alises his audience. His voice is particularly effective in ex- 
pressing the tender and pathetic. He often, however, allows 
it to fall so as to be inaudible to strangers. His preaching is 
a confirmation of all that has been said of the effectiveness of 
earnest address. A discourse, which in other hands would 
command no attention, is heard with interest as delivered by 
him. The text on this occasion is highly figurative, and the 
introductory remarks of the preacher on the simplicity of Bible 
figures were just and striking. The Bible, he remarked, is 
the book of the poor, and its similies are drawn from subjects 
with which the most illiterate in all countries are familiar. But 
there was a feature of the figures of the Bible which we could 
have washed to have seen brought out in the discourse, and 
that is their definiteness. There are many of them, as the 
preacher stated, drawn from agriculture, but not two of them 
are similar. Each is introduced with a definite object, and 
an object peculiarly its own. The preacher seemed to assume 
that all the agricultural figures teach the same tnith, and 
hence, instead of confining himself to the beautiful figure in 
the text, he discussed a good many others, and some of them 
at much greater length than the one in his text. Thus we 
had a lengthy exposition of the parable of the sower, and also 
frequent allusions to Hosea x. 12, "Till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you." Now we admit that all that was 
said of these was interesting and true, but it had no particular 
bearing on the illustration of the passage under review. Other 
passages occupied a good deal of time, and textual illustration 
was despatched in a very brief manner. The text is evidently 
connected with the close of the former chapter, and is designed 
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to show how intimately the com and the wine there spoken of 
•re dependant on the blessing of heaven. The goodness and 
the b«iaty of the Lord are stated in the preceding verse as 
the cause of the cheerftdness and happiness conferred on the 
youths spoken o^ and as they are happy in the enjoyment of 
the com and wine, the text directs their attention to the author 
of all temporal and spuitnal blessings who, while He commands 
the bri^t or lightening clouds — the high influences of heaven 
— is not only mindful of man, but of ^^ every one grass of the 
fidd." It needs no ailment to prove that however beautift)! 
the figures of Scripture are, they lose much of their beauty 
when their distinctive features are not brought out. No pas- 
sage of the Bible brings out more strikingly the minuteness 
of the Divine care than the subject of discourse. He who 
causes the vapours to ascend — who balances the clouds, the 
lightning clouds — ^He who makes the clouds his chariots — ^has 
an eye ^ on every one grass of the field." Thus the natural 
alluflion is beautiful, and after stating that allusion abundant 
•cope is afibrded to illustrate the tenderness of God as the God 
of salvation. He who waters each grass of the field will not 
foiget Us redeemed family. The words of Christ are the best 
possible commentary on this passage— If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, how much more will he not clothe you, O 
ye of little fiuth I The method pursued by the preacher ex- 
cluded these distinctive views of the text. Were one to preach 
only one discourse on the agricultural references of the Bible 
we say not but the plan of the preacher would have been the 
best, but when a preacher has to expound the Bible, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, such a course is apt to lead to sameness of mat- 
ter. Let the parable of the sower be treated per $e^ and let 
every other figure supply its quota of suitable illustration. 
We do not mean to say that one passage of the Bible 
is not to be quoted as explanatory of another. Scripture 
is its own best interpreter, and it is by comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual that the true meaning of many passages is 
to be reached. It is not the quoting of parallel 4>assages we 
wish to avoid — ^it is illustrating other passages which have no 
fiurtber connexion with the text than that they, too, allude to 
a similar figure. We state this matter strongly, because young 
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preachers are generally fond of figoratiTe texts, and in their 
illustration they frequently allow imagination to carry away 
their jndgment Instead of attempting to ascertain the ori« 
ginal allusion of the text or the distinctive aspect of its 
figore, they seem to take their Concordance and torn ap every 
passage of similar language, and then assume they all teach 
the same thing. There is a tradition that the Jews would not 
allow any one under thirty years of age to read the Song of 
Solomon ; and it might perhaps be an equally judicious inter- 
diction to let no preacher expound figures till he has subjected 
them to a severe analysis, and attempted to bring out their 
several beauties. The subject of our sketch, though he had a 
few scanty notes before him, seemed to make no reference to 
them. He is a ready speaker, and can speak without the aid 
of the eye. If aptness to speak and aptness to teach were the 
same thing, our preacher certainly requires no notes. Such a 
mind as his would, we are persuaded, vastly improve, did he 
subject it to severe and accurate thought. By careful pre- 
paration, instead of requiring two hours to go through the ser^ 
vice, an hour and a half would be deemed sufficient By 
confining himself strictly to the text, and by writing out his 
thoughts, a much more compact sermon would be produced. 
We are quite aware that such general discussion as the preacher 
pursued is highly relished, and may be very useful to a certain 
class of minds, but it does the preacher himself an injury. It 
is, however, but fair to mention that the subject of our sketch 
is both a popular and a useful preacher. He has gathered a 
laige and attached congregation, and it is because we wish to 
see both his popularity and his usefulness increased that we 
have ofiered these strictures on his discourse. 

In reference to the members of this congregation, it deserves 
honourable mention that, while some churches are formed 
partly under the influence of principle, but still more fix>m 
party and personal quarrels, and often through some pique 
against their former minister, they left St James's at the bid- 
ding of principle alone. Instead of any quarrel with the 
minister, every one who lefl was ardenUy attached both to 
his person and ministry. They had to break asunder ties 
strengthened by time and the interchange of the holiest afiec^ 
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tions. They had to leave the place where they and their 
children had been baptised, and where they had enjoyed the 
highest intercourse permitted to man on earth. They had to 
interrupt the flow of relative, and, in some cases, of domestic 
endearment, in order to comply with His command whom 
they acknowledge as sole Lord of the conscience, and Supreme 
Head and Lawgiver of the Church. 

Mr Brown has appeared before the public as an author. 
His work on the Millenium is spoken highly of as an able 
refutation of the Millennarian doctrines, but we speak only on 
report, as we have not seen it. We understand that formerly 
be held opposite views of this subject, and thus possesses an 
intimate acquaintance with both sides of the controversy. 

Mr Brown is a native of Aberdeen, and was, after passing 
through the usual course of study, ordained as minister of Ord, 
in Banffshire, in 1836. Previous to that he was some time 
assistant to the Kev. Mr Jefiray, Dumbarton. In 1843, on 
the occasion of the Disruption, he joined the protestors, and 
then came to Glasgow in October of that year, where his 
ministrations have commanded a large share of popularity, and 
have been eminently useful. The beautiful place of worship, 
built by the enterprise of his people, is well filled, and the 
seats are fully let. The congregation, as our readers are 
aware, originated by a large number of the members and 
office-bearers of St James's leaving that church at the Disrup- 
tion, and forming Free St James's. 

Apkil 29, 1848. 
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REV. ALEXANDER FRASER, 

9ILB 8TBEBT CONQBEGATIONAL CHAPEL, QLA0GOW* 

A philosophical histoiy of popnkr superstitions would prove 
that the greater part of them are fbiinded on fact* Snpersti- 
tion is fact distorted — ^tmth disjointed — ^nature or revelation 
misinterpreted. Oar forefathers were ghost-seers, and who 
donbts the existence of spirits, though they are too ethereal to 
be seen by the eye of the flesh. They believed in snpema-* 
toral premonitions, and their sons begin to perceive that there 
are causes and efiSscts at work in the spiritual as well as in 
the natural world. They believed in sacred places and sacred 
persons, and though their sons difier from them in circunn 
stantials, they hold essentially the same belief. Comparatively 
few now believe that the repetition of acertain ceremonial over 
stone and lime will make one building more holy than another, 
but almost all believe that the erection set apart for religiouB 
worship, though not essentially, is officially, or relatively 
sacred. Tins feeling of sacredness attached to places is in no 
degree modified by the building itself. Man can look with 
contempt even on the hoaiy cathedral, when he knows that 
there religion has been made subservient to the basest of the 
passions — ^the stalking-horse of ambition and cupidity; while^ 
on the other hand, even the turf erection, where the persecuted 
man of God lifted up his testimony, wears an aspect of sanctity 
and sacredness. Were the *' caves and dens of the earth,'' 
where the cloud of witnesses (Heb. xi.) wandered, and con- 
cealed themselves, now discovered, eveiy one of them would 
be considered a Bethel, over which the invi^ible Shechinah 
still lingered. To this feeling of reverence for ground conse- 
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crated, not by oeremonials bat by the genius of religion, the 
cnuades and pilgrimages to the holy land are to be attributed. 
Those who contend loudest for the equality of all places — ^who 
in the depths of their philosophy ac^owledge no enchanted 
ground, have, after all, their own particular sanctym sanctorum* 
Eveiy man's house is more than his castle — ^it is, in a certain 
sense, the home of his sympathies — ^the refuge of his troubles 
— the solace of his cares. He may not speak of his own fire- 
aide as possessing any particular attractions — ^he may even 
change his habitation without a regret expressed, but still he 
renenited the yery waUs and furniture, and his inmost feelings 
parted with them as fix>m firiends. In no case is this attach- 
ment to locality — ^this association with the physical, more 
ardent than to the place where our fathers worshipped. If 
that place has been corrupted by error or degraded by the 
secular, our attachment to it manifests itself in the way of 
regKi. We heave the involuntaiy sigh, as we pass, if it has 
become the abode of error or the synagogue of Satan, and we 
feel as if we could violently dispossess the vile spirits who have 
intruded themselves into a place so sacred. On the other 
hand, if the spirituality and purity of worship have been main- 
tained — ^if another generation of kindred spirits still make it 
their sanctuary, our best affections are drawn forth — our holiest 
aspirations ascend as we again take pleasure in its rubbish and 
stones, and favour its very dust. With such feelings as these 
do many visit the place where one of the &thers of Glasgow 
dissent long and successfuDy preached the word. Those whose 
memories are nearly half a century old remember the time 
when GreviUe Ewing^ one of the most zealous and able 
ministers of the Church of Scotland left that conmiunion, and 
became a hated Dissenter. At that time dissent, instead of 
being considered a merit, was held a sin, and in some cases the 
unpardonable sin. Dissent then had its reproaches and its 
penecutions, and it ought not to fbiget its early trials now 
that it is in the heyday of its prosperity. Among those 
who esteemed that reproach was die venerable Ewing^ and 
he had the privilege of outliving the reproach and sharing the 
hononrs which, sooner or later, are the reward of principle. 
Afler labouring &r a time, in the neighbourhood of Jamaica 
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Street, Nile Street Chapel was ballt for him, in 1810, bj a 
willing people, and during many a year that building was 
crowded to suffocation with anxious and enthusiastic listeners. 
The dissenters of Glasgow need not to be told where Mr 
Swing's chapel is. It is embalmed in their best recollections 
— ^it is cherished among their most sacred associations — it is 
enshrined as the sanctuary of freedom, as the house of God* 
Though time has curtailed its dimensions, and intruded some 
of its changes into its interior, it is still Mr Swing's chapel. 
How short-sighted is man as regards the ftiture. At the time 
that place was erected it was thought of only as a house of 
prayer. While it still honourably retains that best of names, 
it is now also become the memorial of him whose eloquence 
reared and filled it, and whose good name spread a savour 
around it more fragrant than the richest ointment. So in- 
delibly did he inscribe his name on that house, that whatever 
changes may pass over it — ^however eminent the preacher who 
may occupy its pulpit, the name still remains. The present 
incumbent of that chapel is fully aware of the sacredness of 
the place be occupies. His highest wish is to preach the 
doctrines and imitate the example of him who went before 
him, and on whose labours he has entered. He knows that 
in the pews before him there sit those who were entranced 
with the eloquence, and were melted with the sympathies, and 
were commanded by the reasoning, and influenced by the life 
of his venerable predecessor* Nor does he ungracefully walk 
in his steps. It is probably the best possible proof of bis 
efficiency that he can edify and please the disciples of so great 
a Master in Israel. 

Last Sabbath at eleven o'clock be commenced his usual 
public services. Afier singing, during which the people stand, 
he read a chapter in Job, and then engaged in prayer with 
much propriety. After singing again, Luke ii. 21 to end was 
read, at 25 minutes to 12, as the subject of lecture. The 
preacher commenced by remarking that the early days of 
Christ's humanity were distinguished, on the one hand, by 
marks of abasement, and by indications of greatness and gloiy 
on the other. He was bom, not in a palace, but in a stable, 
and attended, not by nobles, but by the poor. While an 
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angel proclaimed his birth, the offering presented by his 
mother was that accepted onlj from the poorest of the peo" 
pie. Simeon, however, bore testimony to his Messiahship, 
and Magi, guided by a star created for the porpose, or ren- 
dered visible at that time, presented a token of their homage. 
This visit, bat for the warning of God, might have been 
fatal, for Herod sent forth and slew all the children under two 
years of age. Hence the beautiful poetical creation which 
represents Rachel starting from her grave and weeping for her 
children because they are not. Hail, ye first flowers of evan- 
gelical Christianity! Our space excludes the resolve, which 
was a popular exposition of the passage. 

The lecture was over at 25 minutes past 12 o'clock, having 
occupied 50 minutes. After praise, prayer, and the benedic- 
tion, the congregation was dismissed at 25 minutes to one. 

In the afternoon, after introductory services similar to those 
of the forenoon, he gave out for his text, John i. 29, ^^ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." 

The service was similar in length to that of the forenoon, 

and we may mention that we found in this a good illustration 

of a theory we have often stated, namely, that when a preacher 

carefully prepares for the pulpit, he has every chance of 

preaching short sermons, and of getting through the service in 

time, so as not to interfere with other duties. The greatest 

sermon devourer can scarcely say the above discourses were 

too short. Fifty minutes each time, or one hundred minutes 

preaching at the two meetings, will supply the best memory. 

Though the preacher scarcely exceeded one hour and a half 

with each of the entire services, there was no appearance of 

haste. He read leisurely — ^he prayed devoutly— -he preached 

deliberately, and yet he was done in time to allow his people 

neariy an hour and a half between services. We cannot find 

terms strong enough to express our views of chronological 

propriety. Ministers generally seem to have been miserably 

supplied with the organ of time and order. Many of them 

seem to think they will succeed with men as certain people of 

oU thought Aey would succeed with God— by their much 

speaking, and hence vain repetition^nterminable tautology ^i* 

inextricable confusion, are the result. In opposition to. thesoi 

O 
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the subject of our sketch seems not only to have the organ of 
time, but the organ of conscientiousness. He satisfies himself 
with the proper hours of worship, and religously avoids trench- 
ing on the time allotted for private and domestic duty. Nor 
is this strict adherence to " clerical hours" at all mysterious — 
it is the effect of a cause, and that cause is careful preparation. 
He has not to ransack the whole psalm and hymn book in quest 
of the subject of praise — the lines are previously fixed — nor 
has he to pray himself into what is generally called a praying 
frame — he enters the pulpit in that frame. Nor has he to seek 
a text after he is in the pulpit — (a feat of which some are 
particularly fond of boasting) both the text and the sermon have 
b3en matter of a week's consideration and a week's research. 
Nor does he leave the length of the sermon to tlie kind of 
preaching state into which he may happen to find himself. He 
has determined the illustrations as well as the text ; and though 
he does not confine himself strictly to previous preparation, he 
takes care in no case to allow himself to trespass on his people's 
patience. 

The subject of our remarks not only prepares carefully, but 
he prepares successfully. His discourses are replete with 
thought. Every sentence contains a sentiment, and hence his 
discourses are pre-eminently didactic. He compresses into 
small space a great amount of important matter. Indeed, we 
are not sure but he carries condensation to an undue lencrth. 
We have frequently mentioned the Chalmerian school — or 
school of one idea — as one of the most successful as re^rards 
preaching. The subject matter, or substratum, is a single or 
simple fact, or principle or doctrine, wliich is subjected to 
multifarious illustration, so that the fact or principle is made 
patent and palpable to all ; but the preaching of Mr Fraser is 
the reverse of this. Facts and principles are plenteous, wliile 
illustration is brief, and in some cases meagre. Occasionally 
in his lecture he gave us a sentence or two of the descriptive, 
but in general he confined himself to the didactic. The subject, 
however, is one where description would tell effectually. The 
child Jesus travelling with his parents — sitting in the midst of 
the doctors — at the feast of the passover — inquired for among 
kinsfolk and acquaintance — dwelling at Nazareth — increasing 
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in stature and wisdom, and subject to his parents — are themes 
stifficient to kindle imagination. 

Oar preacher possesses a mind remarkable for its clearness 
and accuracy. He deals not in the hap-haasard and conjec- 
tural. What he speaks he must know, and know completely. 
Some may take a more comprehensive or a more profound 
view of a subject, but none can see it more clearly. The 
distant his vision may not reach, but the near he sees in all its 
bearings and aspects. Hence there is no mysticism, no 
abstmseness about his preaching, and no inconsbtency in his 
theology. His judgment is accurate and dear. He compares 
and reasons with &imess and fidelity. After stating difierent 
views held by different parties, he weighs the whole case, and 
generally so decides as to carry the convictions of his hearers 
along with him. A mind so dear and so well balanced, 
instinctively avoids extreme views. It is much inclined to 
discuss all such on the a priori principle. Truth is the least 
imposing thing in the universe. Instead of standing forth as 
anomalous among the works of Grod, it is the image or rather 
the reflection of these — and hence whatever is strange has a 
prima facie case against it. Error is strange. It is a viola- 
tion of nature, of reason, of every law; and though it may 
continue partly to clothe itself in the garb of truth, its un- 
natural form may still be discovered. On some such principle 
the subject of our sketch disposes of those novelties which for 
a time amuse and astonish the ill informed. The astronomer 
looks on the passing comet as it blazes in its erratic journey, 
but it is in examining the less imposing phenomena of the 
heavens he finds his chief delight. He sees much more beauty 
in a fixed than in a wandering star. So with those of well- 
balanced minds. The comets which shoot across the theolo- 
gical horizon may do very well to look at, but it is in the more 
stable ^^ ordinances of heaven" that he finds his delight. 

The manner of our preacher is in accordance with his mat- 
ter — chaste and accurate. He reads the Scriptures well, and 
his prayers are the outflowings of a mind conversant with 
itself, and deeply imbued with the spirit of the Bible. His 
prayers, like his preaching, are comparatively short. He 
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expresses himself briefly and orderlyi and avoids all seeming 
repetition. 

Mr Eraser is a native of the parish of Campsie. He was a 
member of the church in Nile Street, Glasgow, when he 
commenced his studies with a view to his engaging in the 
Christian ministiy. He was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church assembling in Albany Street Chapel, Edin- 
bui|;h, in April 1837, and removed to Colchester in 1843. 
He became pastor of the church to which he now ministers 
about fifteen months ago. At the anniversary of his first year 
his people presented him with a very handsome testimonial, 
consisting of a gold watch and appendages. 

Mat 6, 1S48. 
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FBBB ST PETEB's^ GLASGOW. 

It is not a little remarkable^ that, though man, for the last six 
thousand years, has been prying into the future, he is, at this 
day, as little of a prophet as when he made his first attempts. 
Even the phenomena whose phases vary but eomparatively 
little baffle his powers of induction and inference. There 
seems to be something in human nature opposed to external 
appearances. Man, though facts have a thousand times falsi- 
fied all his preconceptions, still clings to his ideas, and will 
have certain external indications the index of corresponding 
mental qualities. Introduce the man who plumes himself on 
his knowledge of men into the presence of a group of juveniles, 
and demand him to read in the countenances before him the 
future history of each, and, in nine cases out of ten, he will be 
mistaken. That sprightly, active boy is deemed one of great 
promise ; that modest and thoughtful-looking juvenile will be 
a philosopher ; and that dull, rough exterior indicates nothing 
at alL A few years afterwards, grant our judge of phenomena 
another interview with these youths, as they have met to enter 
on a conne of study in one of our colleges. Time has enlarged 
their proportions and altered their appearance. One of them 
is now loquacious and dictatorial, another is sarcastic and 
witty, and another hears all and says nothing. This last 
envies his more showy fellow-students, and despairs of ever 
reaching the high excellence to which they hasten. The 
prophetic man is of the same mind, and scarcely deigns to 
notice the youth who in his own sight, and in his, is a very 
nnpromising subject* Time, however, works wondrous changes 
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The loquacious, and sarcastic, and showy, begin to find their 
level, and their dull companion can translate his Horace and 
Homer, and solve his problem as well as they. They have 
now reached that point when juvenile talent is of more avail 
than juvenQe politeness or gentlemanly beilHng. They have 
come in contact with mind, and mind alone can secure supe- 
riority. When they leave college, the showy gentlemen are 
shorn considerably of their conceit, and the dull juvenile has at 
length discovered that, after all, he is not so very far behind as 
he supposed. He may not shine so much at a tea-party ; he 
may not be so ready in communicating his thoughts ; he may 
not mix so much with society ; but he communes with his own 
heart and with books. He considers his time too precious to 
waste in profitless company, and he devotes it to study and 
thought. A few more years roll on, and the tables turn. The 
showy students hav^ retired to silence, and the unpromising 
one begins to make himself heard and felt. All have been 
licensed, and all ordained preachers of the gospel, and each 
has a congregation, but only one is able to make a lasting 
impression. The others can please and delight their audiences^ 
but one can take his pen and give his thoughts to the church 
and to the world. The others have reached their mental 
maturity, but this one waxes stronger and stronger. Those 
communicate to their auditors the thoughts of others ; this his 
own thoughts. Those command the affections of an attached 
people by the faithful discharge of official duties ; this excites 
the attention of thousands by the force of his genius and by the 
originality of his views. 

Some of our readers will associate the clergyman whose 
name heads this sketch, and some of his contemporaries, with 
the above delineation. Hia earlier days were unfiivoorable to 
those personal accomplishments which are valued by many at 
a very high rate. His training necessarily placed him at a 
discount when brought into competition with those who were 
cradled in luxury and nursed in refinement. The shrewdest 
observer of his early days never dreamed of the real character 
of the future man, and his classmates stood in no fear of a 
prospective eclipse. Though he could learn his lessons as well 
as the best of them, there was that uncouth manner and that 
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rough exterior under which real genius can so easily conceal 
itself finom shortsighted man. Yet so it happened, that when 
many of his fellow-students who were wont to patronise or 
pity him had reached their not very ambitions altitude — when 
the world knew all it had to hope or to fear from them, the 
subject of our sketch only begins to show his strength and 
promises to reach as &r above them, in real talent and use* 
fulness, as he appeared their inferior in juvenile accomplish- 
ments. Be it observed, however, that he still retains the 
peculiar external traits of his boyhood. Like every man of 
real native genius, he despises the little winning arts of the 
fine gentleman. His external is not very materially changed ; 
his voice is not much more musical ; his enunciation is not 
much sweeter; and his manner is not a great deal more 
attractive ; but while he retains his personal identity uncor- 
rupted, he has given indications that a mind of no ordinary 
mould has chosen to make that somewhat uninviting external 
its habitation, and that the &scinations of genius throw minor 
drawbacks into utter oblivion. By writing an anonymous life 
of one of kindred mind — the late eminently gifted Mr Halley 
— ^he excited veiy general curiosity as to the author; and 
when the second edition revealed the secret, the former com- 
panions of the subject of our sketch began to understand 
something of the mental character of their former associate. 
Since then the press has circulated his thoughts, and all com- 
petent judges who have perused them have assigned their 
author a place amongst those orbs destined to shine with daz- 
zling splendour in the theological firmament. We have said 
'' orh9^ but, probably, comeU had been the more appropriate 
symbol. Theological stars there are who shine with a steady 
and growing splendour, but it is yet a question whether some 
of the properties of the comet will not be developed in the 
career of the minister of St Peter^s. Genius always pursues 
untrodden paths; and as the subject of our sketch does unques- 
tionably possess genius, his path, we may predict, will be some- 
what peculiar. Genius demands latitude to its movements. It 
gives birth to the new and often to the strange. It excites sud* 
den surprise and awakens peculiar anticipations. Let any one 
read the sermon of the subject of our sketch on John xix. 18 — 
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<< Jesus in the midst" — ^the sennon will be found in the 
'^Free Church Pulpit" — and they will find a verification of our 
remarks. That discourse is strikingly original, and, in some 
parts, abundantly fanciful. The reader finds he is in company 
with a daring and adventurous guide, and yet he has few 
fears of being misled. He finds he is proceeding in untrod- 
den paths, but still he feels secure — ^though occasionally anxi- 
ions. The star that guides the way appears at times the fitful 
meteor flashing across the sky, but still its light cheers the 
gloomiest valleys and guides safely to the heaven of heavens. 
Jesus is still seen, and seen in his glory, but on either side 
iancy mixes with fact. The picture is true and beautiful, 
but the back ground is singularly filled up. The traveller 
never wearies with such a guide. He may occasionally be 
startled — ^he must be often delighted — ^he will be always 
edified. The congregation who have the felicity to enjoy his 
ministrations will best understand the force of these remarks. 
They now have followed him so long that they have implicit 
confidence in his guidance. A stranger may be occasionally 
somewhat inclined to doubt, but his own people, who know 
the way he takes, feel no uneasiness as he expresses truth in 
his own singular manner. They have found delight and repose 
in following him as he guides them into truth, and what 
appears unusual to others never strikes them as strange. Let 
it not be supposed that he teaches any new or strange doctrine 
— the novelty is in the manner, not in the matter — ^in the 
illustration rather than in the substratum. 

From what we have sud our readers will perceive that we 
consider the minister of St Peter^s possessed of real native 
genius. Whether he is entitled to lay daim to the higher 
order of genius — creative genius — ^may be a question, but 
that he possesses illustrative genius of the veiy highest class, 
we have no hesitation in affirming. Many minds are so feeble 
that ideas pass through them without receiving any impress. 
They enter the mind as Howe's, or Baxter^s, or FuUer^s, and 
they leave it as exclusively theirs. On the other hand, while 
the subject of our sketch industriously collects facts firom the 
book of creation and the book of revelation — ^from men and 
from things — ^they are all cast into his own mould, and are laid 
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before bis audience, bearing distinctly the image and snper- 
acription of the speaker. The mould into which he tliix>ws 
them is marked rather than refined. The polished ideas which 
he picks up are thrown forth in a much less elegant, but more 
imposing form. While many rub down the strong thoughts of 
a powerful writer, they receive from him additional force. The 
diluted he condenses — ^the feeble he strengthens. He deals 
much more in quarrying than in polishing. Soon as he gets a 
stone detached firom the rock he places it in the building, and 
the router it is it serves his purpose the better. He builds 
strongly rather than finely, and erects an edifice massive and 
endurable. The changes of time which a£fect the polished 
temple leaves the rugged erection undecayed and tiie ever 
changing state of society and of taste renders fine writing 
obsolete^ while that which contains the sinews of thought will 
survive throughout all time. What can time do to such 
thoughts as the fi>llowing — (which we extract fi»m one of his 
published discourses) unless to render them more venerable — 
^^ Jesus is set the central sun of this and all other worlds, and 
though multitudes of the fidlen so hide in the dust of the earth 
that they are not enlightened by his beams, they cannot break 
the bond by which they are kept revolving round him. They 
are dragged unconscious after his chariot wheels, and made 
the monuments of his power and glory. — ^Though a fallen 
world keeps out the melting rays firom its icy bosom it cannot 
break loose firom its centre.'* Speaking of the crucifixion be- 
tween the two tiiieves, he says, ^^ The light of this sun, more 
soft and morp winning now in the hour of his going down, 
streamed fortii on all around. The deep sighing in the spirit 
of the man Christ Jesus fell alike on the ears of both the dying 
men. One of them yielded to the power of his love — smelted 
under his love, and gave in his submission — ^'Lord, remember 
me." The other kept temptbg Christ instead of trusting 
him. The man who would specukte about Christ's power 
instead of accepting Christ^s offer continued his doubting until 
hb lingering spirit left the tortured body and passed into daik- 
ness. Jesus did not take that place to be tried but to be 
trusted." We might quote others, but the above, which are 

specimens, will live — the world in none of its phases, nor the 

p 
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church in its lowest moods, will ever let these thoughts die.' 
Bat besides this individuality which marks his thoughts, there 
is also an occasional qnaintness. Thns he says, ^ Follow the 
path of the Smi of Bighteonsness, circling through the sphere 
of redemption, and mark that he b all glorious and glorious 
always/' In proving that Jesus is always in the midst 
he says, ^^When in Grethsemane on the one side stood an- 
gels bright, and burning flames of fire, Jehovah's messengers, 
and on the other lay wearied men asleep, alike nnable^aniFeb 
and men-unable to make the cap of ^th pas. fix>m his %• 
— ^there was Jesus in the midst treading the wine press alone 
with garments rolled in blood." Speaking of the way men 
delay accepting of mercy he says — ^^ While he holds fast his 
portion and keeps his eye fixed on earth he would hold parley 
with the Saviour of sinners. He would stipulate, and try, and 
make terms. While he carries on this blind, stupid bargaining 
he has a sacred determination that should matters tAe a seri- 
ous turn he will dose with Christ ere he die. This is the 
devil's cunning suggestion to keep man at ease in his bar- 
gaining.^ This quaint method of stating truth is, after all, but 
a sHght departure firom the path that those walk who cannot 
strike out a way fi>r themselves. It is the natural numifestar 
tation of a vigorous and daring mind. 

As connected with this it may be mentioned that all such 
minds must be independent. It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that this class of mind finds it indispensable to abandon 
truths generally believed. Such, while diey yield unintelli- 
gently to no authority, generally know what use to make of it. 
An idea is not the worse, but idl the better, that it is held by 
good and shrewd men. It is more in the details than in ihe 
substratum of theology that this independence is manifested. 
They do not consider it necessaiy to state truth in stereotyped 
phrase. They are so intimate with truth, that without fear of 
maiming it they can throw it into new and attractive forms. 
Thus, instead of admonishing believers, in common phrase, to 
keep their eye on Christ and follow him as they go through 
the world, he says, ^' What emotions possess you while your 
eyes are uplifted to trace the path of the Sun of Righteousness 
breaking forth at first through the morning twilight of primeval 
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promise, and shining more and more unto the perfect day. 
What emotions possess you, ye pilgrims on earth, as ye trace 
the footsteps of his glorious marchings through this waste 
wilderness, bearing all his redeemed churcht" 

On Sabbath bust, shortly after eleven, he entered his pulpit 
in Free St Petei^s Church, and after going through the usual 
introdnctoiy services, he preached from Matt. vii. 13-23 
verses. The forenoon services were terminated about half-past 
twelve o'clock. In the afl;emoon Mr Amot preached from 
John's Gospel, 8th chapter and 31st and 32d verses. He 
dismissed the congregation about a quarter to four. 

Mr Amof s pulpit success can be indebted to nothing but to 
the ori^alify of his mind, his bold, yet correct^ ideas, and 
vigorous style of language. When he commences, the mono- 
tonous and thoroughly unaffected tones — ^the words lazily fol- 
lowing each other at equal distances without any visible motion 
of the frame, except the lips and a convulsive movement of 
the hand — sorely try the patience of the listener, and fairly 
induce him to wish he was anywhere else^ But as he pro- 
ceeds the hearer gradually forgets all about disappointment. 
As the preacher warms the words flows with increased rapidity 
— ^the massive fiimie labours with ill-suppressed emotion — the 
tones are pitched in a higher key, and ideas startling and 
powerful are every moment presented. He is remarkable by 
the absence of much that other preachers possess, more remark- 
able by the possession of much they lack. In masculine 
understanding, in unmistakeable earnestness — a heart in his 
work — Mr Amot has no superior. 

The congregation of St Peter^s is large, and includes a 
number of the young men of the city, who show their ability 
to appreciate profitable instruction by attending there. Mr 
Amot is a native of Perth, and was, in early days, brought 
up to manual labour. He was, however, induced to enter 
upon a student's life, and, after creditably going through both 
the classical and divinity classes, he was for a short time assis- 
tant to the Bev. Mr Bonart of Larbert and Dunipace, and was 
ordained minister of St Petei^s Church, in January, 1838. 
At the disraption, he, along with his people, left the Establish- 
ment, and, as yet, they have retained their former place of 
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worship^ which was built on the church extension scheme. 
Some attempts have been made to remove him finom his people. 
Abont two years ago he was oflkred a professorship in an 
English College, bnt declined acceptance. He is much 
esteemed by Christians of all denominations, and his claims as 
one of strong and vigorous, and original mind, are generally 
acknowledged, as he is utterly finee of all affectation and 
pretension* 

[Since the above was written the congregation, along with 
others, have been deprived of their place of worship by a deci- 
sion of the House of Lords. — £d.] 

lfAT20blS4& 
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WEST GEOBGE STBEST CONOBEGATIONAL CHAPEL, GLASGOW. 

Though moral truth cannot boast of the definiteness of the 
certain sciences, there are some particulars in which it bears to 
them a strong resemblance. The elements of both are so 
exceedingly simple that a child can understand them. The 
magnificent system of geometry is based on a few axioms so 
obviously true as to defy mistake or dispute; and the still 
more magnificent system of redemption, with its adjuncts, is 
based on a few fiu^ts, intelligible, unmistakeable, and impres- 
sive* Though we would not call a man a mathematician who 
knows that a whole is greater than its part, and that things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another, it is difficult to 
determine how much of moral truth is essential to entitle one to 
the appellation of Christian. The scheme of human redemp- 
tion has been adapted to the capacities of all, and, conse- 
quently, the man never able to get beyond the first principles 
may know all that, in his case, is necessary to constitute the 
hi^est style of man — a Christian. The man but a few re- 
moves firom idiocy has understood the sayings Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, and has rgoiced in his 
Saviour. The man to whom much of the Bible is dark and 
meaningless — ^who knows as much of the symbolical as he 
knows of the differential calculus — as much of the moral uni- 
verse as he does of the harmony of the spheres — ^has known 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, and 
thus possessed life etemaL In some cases, however, the truth 
reaches man in the lowest depth of moral degradation, and at 
its omnipotent touch the &Ilen rise and take their place in the 
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ranks of intelligent and active manhood^ and hence, though 
the entrance of tmth gives life, first principles make way for 
other and higher discoveries. The minister of Christianity, 
whose mind can only embrace the nidimental fitcts, may be 
instramental in turning many to righteousness; but it is desir- 
able that in addition to the first principles he should ^^ be able 
to go on to perfection." The truth, besides securing objective 
blessing, has a great subjective work to perform in all who 
receive it. It expands as well as refines and elevates the mind. 
Under proper training the Christian feels his intellectual as 
well as his spiritual strength increase, till with ^^ all saints he 
is able to comprehend what is the length and breadth, the 
height and depth of that love which passeth knowledge." 
While the congregation that enjoys the ministrations of a man 
of God, however feeble his mind, and however slender .his 
accomplishments, has abundant reason for gratitude, the people 
who, in addition to having the form of sound words communi- 
cated, is thrilled with the force of genius, and led on from 
strength to strength, is in a much more enviable state. The 
preacher of feeble mind reduces his audience to mental imbe- 
cility, while the preacher of intelligence and energy communi- 
cates to his hearers his own attributes. Under the ministra- 
tions of the man of real mind have our philosophers, legislators, 
philanthropists, and missionaries been reared. The readiest 
way, to quench the flickering sparks of intellect, is to submit 
them to the outpourings of dulness, whQe the surest way to 
fistn them into a flame is to bring them under the action of 
etherial genius. For reasons we need not stop to enumerate, 
the higher parts of the Christian system find but comparativly 
few expounders. While Christianity creates and moves the 
intelligence of the world, many of the best minds it awakens 
and stimulates, devote their energies to other pursuits than its 
illustration. Still here and there may be found minds of the 
higher class employing all their powers, and consecrating all 
their endeavours to reveal to men the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and among these we have no hesitation in assigning 
the subject of our sketch a prominent place. To the noblest 
of work he has brought to bear with admirable efiect the 
powers of an intellect of a high order, and the sympathies of a 
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heart purified bj the tmth. The Englishmen who have 
hitherto occupied our Scottish pulpits, were not generally well 
calculated to prepossess us in their £eivour. Scotchmen, partly 
fiom vanity, ilnd^ from fact, claim superiority as r^ 
shrewdness and force of intellect over their souUiem neigh- 
bours, but occasionally our pride is sadly wounded, and our 
facis somewhat sta£»rered, as an intellectual orb crosses the 
Tweed «.d lightsTr^orthern d.y with scintillations pure 
and brilhant. Partakmg of the vanity of our nation, we went 
to see this southern luminary, doubting much whether there 
was cause for all the gazing and wondering we had heard of, 
and though we were most firmly persuaded that after all he 
might be a mere iffnisfatuusy we were compelled to sacrifice 
our pleasing prejudice, and to admit that for once, at least, 
Scotchmen had found their match. No iffnis fatuua — ^no glar- 
ing meteor b he, but like the sun going forth in his might, he 
scatters around him a flood of glory, and hastens to meridian 
splendour. Dropping figure, we may state at once that Mr 
Porter b as near as may be, a piece of pure intellect, animated 
with a spirit of fervent love. Those who know anything of 
physiognomy are struck with hb appearance, even when he b 
inactive. During singing he sits with a firmness and a com- 
posure which only a man of mind can possess. That compact 
frame — that lofty brow — ^that pleasant countenance — are all 
the true symbols of the spirit within. When such a mind, as 
that of the subject of our sketch, happens to be housed in a 
feeble or dbproportioned body, restlessness b the result. The 
body b unable to endure the burden of the spirit ; but in thb 
instance the firame work seems to have been very compactly 
built, in Older to correspond with the invisible motive power. 
The spirit may work mightily, but the firame b unshaken, save 
occasionally the trembling of the voice under the burden of 
thought and feeling. The mighty spirit, placed in a less com- 
pact body, soon tears and wears it out; but in this case the 
balance of the physical and intellectual has been preserved, 
and the spirit for long years may make it its servant. 

Hb sermon of last evening was a complete masterpiece, 
alike unobjectionable in its theology, its arguments, its arrange- 
ment, and its rhetoric. The text was Luke x. 11 — ^^Not^ 
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withstanding, be ye sure of this that the kingdom of God is 
come nigh to you." After a lucid introduction, in which the 
circumstances connected with the words of the text were 
beautifully pointed out, and in which he showed that the words 
were meant in mercy rather than in judgment, he proceeded 
to state what the kingdom of God in the text was. He showed 
that the kingdom was God's dealings with eveiy man as a 
separate individual — ^that it relates to the first springs of action 
— that it is the dispensation under which God shows forth all 
his gloiy, and that it is his final dispensation. The illustra- 
tions under each of these were exceedingly striking, original, 
and beautifuL He then proceeded to show, in the second 
place, that the kingdom is indeed what it declares itself to be 
— ^the kingdom of God. That it was of God, he urged, first, 
because man cannot otherwise account for the existence of the 
gospel ; and, second, man's consciousness of his individual in- 
justice in this matter is the best of proof. In illustrating these^ 
he veiy ingeniously and effectively challenged the objector to 
account for the existence of the gospel. Knot of God, whence 
is itt He was also extremely happy in showing that men's 
opposition to the gospel was exceedingly unjust, inasmuch as 
that gospel creates none of the fiicts which stand against the 
sinner. Bemove the gospd and they still remain. He then 
summed up by first recommending men to retract what evil 
they had done against God's kingdom, as the text implies the 
patience and long-suffering of God, and then he reminded his 
auditors that their past treatment of the gospel had been 
noticed and condemned. The whole discourse, which lasted 
an hour and a quarter, was a torrent of chaste, vigorous, and 
burning eloquence. In illustrating, for instance, the kingdom 
as the last dispensation, his description of the kingdom on earth 
merging in the kingdom of heaven, was sublime. Those who 
never heard the preacher may be told that, in delivering his 
discourse, he stands erect, with one hand generally in his 
bosom, and the other moving gently above the Bible. With 
no other motion but that of his right hand, and with no great 
variety of voice, and with no artificial or antithetical sen- 
tences, he keeps his audience an hour in breathless suspense, 
as he points out rapidly, energetically, and unhesitatingly, the 
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treasures of a richly-ftimished mind. What is still more 
remarkable^ he reads closely fix>m his manuscript^ but with 
such fluency and fervour that no one wishes it otherwise, and 
throughout a long discourse not once does he stumble or show 
the slightest embarrassment. The intelligent auditor, in list- 
ening to him, feels that he is under the power of mind. We 
recollect a traveller mentioning that a large steamer in motion 
gave him the best idea of mechanical and physical power. 
Whether others felt sympathetically we know not, but cer- 
tainly we never had a better idea of mental power than that 
conveyed by the evening discourse. While the rudiments of 
Christianity were not overlooked, it was presented in its most 
commanding aspects. The Grod who made the heavens was 
brought near to every man in his power and love — ^the silent 
but omnipotent power of the word of the kingdom was re- 
vealed — ^the harmony of redemption with the moral attributes 
of Grod was rendered visible — the earth was elevated to its 
true position as the platform of redemption, while the kingdom 
of G}od, after filling the earth, merged into the kingdom above, 
completing the bliss of a peaceful and changeless etemiiy. 

Besides describing graphically, he reasons admirably. The 
semi-infidelity which, under a powerless ministiy, occasionally 
raises its feeble menaces against the gospel is silent and con- 
temptible in his presence. Those who think in their wisdom 
that the ministrations of the kingdom have been committed to 
men of humble talent and acquirement, when they come in 
contact with this preacher, appear small in their own sight. 
They find the gospel is not the fable they fancied it, and as it 
appeared as stated by the disciple of some theological school, 
but that it is a system worthy of thought, and marked with 
the impress of divinity. To our youth sudi preaching is in- 
valuable. The absurd notions gathered by them of the mini- 
strations of the sanctuaiy are speedily dissipated when they 
hear truth in its stem majesty, and delivered firom all the 
mazes of ignorant or designing ecclesiastics. 

As we have already hinted, his popularity owes but little to 
his manner. That manner is dignified and grave almost to a 
&nlt. He speaks distinctly and earnestly, but he knows noth- 
ing of the declamatory or violent. He avoids all extravagance 
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of thought and gesture, and places his thoughts before his 
hearers in language simple, inartificial, and severely chaste* 
His prayers are practical and entirely void of form. There is 
much genuine feeling and pathos in them. They are general 
rather than particular or personal, and sometimes they contain 
striking thought. Thus, for instance, he said last Sabbath, 
'^Thou hast often made the world appear dead to us and us to 
the world ;" and again he said, ^^ May the ear when it hears 
us bless us, and may the eye when it sees us turn in gratitude 
to Grod on our account.'' Thus he applies some striking 
passages of Scripture in what to many will appear a new form. 
His appearance is humble and devout. There is no flippancy 
and no afiectation in his speech or behaviour. He is, what 
we should suppose to be, fully furnished for his work. 

Mr Porter, personally, is about the middle size and habit. 
He is the beau ideal of a personable clergyman. His brow is 
well formed, and lofty, and his countenance highly intellectuaL 
Hts ^es are keen and penetrating, and his mouth is small. 
In private life he is oommunicative and gentle, duly respect- 
ing the opinions of others, while he intelligently holds and 
defends his own. 

The Bev. Mr Porter is a native of London, and has been 
a deigyman about fourteen years. During eleven or twelve 
years he laboured at Darwin, Lancashire, with great success* 
His congregation there lately built a chapel at an expense of 
five thousand pounds. Dr Wardlaw's church have presented 
him with a unanimous and urgent call to become their pastor. 

Mat S7, 1S48. 



[Smoe the above was written, Mr Porter has accepted the 
above call fiom Qeorgb Street Congregational Churdi to be 
co-pastor with Dr Wardlaw, and has laboured fiv some time 
with much acceptance. — 'Ed.'] 
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REV. N. PATERSON, D J)., 

FBBE ST AKDBEW'Sj GLASGOW. 

As the minister of Christianity is engaged in the noblest work 
so also is he furnished with the best possible &cilities. The 
Bible^ which is his text-book, besides supplying him with the 
facts of his ministiy, scatter around him the richest illastra- 
tions. The peculiar doctrines of the faith he inculcates being 
emanations from the mind that planned the worlds — ^that gar- 
nished the heavens and plenished earth — ^the things which 
are seen are, in consistency with the harmony of the universe, 
made the symbols of the spiritual and eternal. Revelation 
clearly showsi in its every page, that the Author of creation 
is also the Author of redemption. Knowing fix)m the begin- 
ning that the stewards of his mysteries would belong to men of 
all varieties of mind, the Author of the Bible so framed it that it 
would be equally suitable as the text-book of the learned and of 
the unlearned— of the man whose sympathies with nature would 
beat in unison with the moral world, and of the man who had no 
eye for the fair things with which the dwelling-place of man 
teems. The great cardinal doctrines of the Bible are Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, and the man who may remain deaf 
to the harmonies of nature may hear the voice of mercy and 
rest in His love who invites the weary and heavy laden to his 
heart and heaven. But though the man by whom the beauties 
of nature are unseen, and to whom creation and providence 
unfold their fulness and their loveliness in vain, may believe 
to the saving of his soul, and even be instrumental in turning 
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many to righteousness — ^the limitation of his knowledge must 
greatly limit his joy. Thongh he who increaseth merely secu- 
lar knowledge increaseth sorrow, he who increaseth spiritual 
knowledge increaseth joy. The teacher who knows nothing 
but the primary fiu^ts of Christianity may guide his people 
safely to the haven of eternal rest, but it is the preacher who 
has an eye for the beauties and sublimities of nature who will 
be completely fiimished for his work, and who will be instru- 
mental in communicating to his hearers the fulness of joy 
which springs from a full view of the unity, and harmony, and 
beauty of all the departments of the works of God. To the 
Christian teacher of talent and taste we know no home to be 
compared with the rural manse surrounded with the manse 
garden. He finds there more than leisure and retirement — 
more than the quietude of nature — ^more than his study and 
his books. There he finds the great Teacher himself, as it 
were in his garden, communicating his tender and touching 
lessons to the intel^gent and spiritual listener. What place fi>r 
the man of God like the garden, where nature has concentrated 
its loveliness and redemption its factsi In its most palpable 
aspects it recals the £Edl of man in the garden of Eden and the 
work of Christ, part of which was accomphshed, in the garden 
of Gethsemane. It suggests the paradise of God, where the 
tree of life flourishes in perennial greenness, and whose leaves 
afibrd shelter, health, and repose to the nations of the saved. 
But besides the more palpable associations of the manse garden, 
it speaks with a thousand voices in the ear open to instruction. 
There maybe those whose eye and whose ear are so untrained 
and untuned that they remain unmelted and unmoved amid 
its beauties, but there are also those on whom the full flow of 
beauty gushes, and on whom the loveliness and sublimities of 
nature press with inefiable significance. What an efiect must 
it have on the teacher of righteousness, afier being with God 
in the duties of the fiunily, when he walks out and meets that 
same God in the blush ct every flower and in the fingrance 
of every rose I When the fulness and freshness of the morning 
perfumes speak to him of the ^^ beauty of God*^ — when the 
gentle breathings of heaven among the trees echo the voice of 
God, and when the dew on the grass is the emblem of the 
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droppings of the Spirit of Christ I How different must be the 
ministnitions of such a clergyman from one who hears only the 
wind and smells only the flower — who perceives no utUity in 
the richness of the prodnctions around him unless to please the 
external ear and eye or to promote physical health. Such 
may present to their people an unexceptionable exterior — ^the 
indication of high physical health — such may even speak to 
the understanding and conscience of the work accomplished at 
Jerusalem ; but compare not their ministrations to his who has 
come from his garden overpowered with the loveliness of 
nature, and melted with the tenderness of the manifestations of 
the God of nature and of grace. To the former the numerous 
allusions to the grass, and flowers, and lilies, and fields and 
trees are utterly meaningless, to the latter they all speak of the 
kindness and love of Him who sendeth rain to every grass of the 
field and clothes the lilies in gayer attire than that of Solomon. 
These thoughts were suggested last Sabbath as we went to 
hear the author of the Manse Garden preach, and we are sure 
similar thoughts must often occur to ^e intelligent members 
of the congregation of Free St Andrew's as they think of the 
former home and work of their esteemed minister. The per- 
son who can read the Manse Garden without having the foun- 
tains of feeling unsealed must be of a very different temperar 
ment from the author of the Manse Garden. That work shows 
very clearly that its author has a keen eye to the fair things 
and the lovely of the rural home of a clergyman, and that by 
him the harmonies of the universe are impressively perceived. 
A short view of the work of last Sabbath will satisfy the in- 
telligent reader that the author of the Manse Garden makes 
his extensive knowledge and keen perception to bear with 
effect on his pulpit ministrations, and that a taste for the 
beauties of nature enhances the value of Christian instruction 
to an incalculable extent. 

At about five minutes past eleven he commenced his usual 
Sabbath work. After singing and prayer he read part of a 
chapter and made cursory remarks on it as he proceeded. 
After the second singing he gave out, as the subject of his lec- 
ture, at a quarter to twelve. Numbers xiii. 26, to the end. 
(The verses contain the report of the spies sent to examine 
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Canaan.) Our space cannot admit even an outline of the 
lecture, wliich was finished at twenty-five minutes past twelve, 
having occupied about forty minutes. After the concluding 
services the congregation w^as dismissed at twenty minutes to 
one. In the afternoon he entered his pulpit exactly at two 
o'clock, and after praise and prayer, being about to awaken 
the sympathies of his congregation to the claims of the Sus- 
tentation Fund, for which a collection was to be made the 
following Sabbath, he read the ninth chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
which was appropriate for the occasion, intermixing occasion- 
ally graphic explanations. After again singing, he preached 
on Luke viii. 3, last clause. 

As an expositor of scripture the subject of our sketch 
greatly excels. Much that is called lecturing is imaginative 
and superficial talking. Lecturers often make a passage the 
basis of remark rather than the subject of analysis. The his- 
torical in their hands has little or no meaning, and the Bible 
becomes a cluster of indefinite symbols. In opposition to all 
such, Dr Paterson carefully analyses and compares passage 
with passage. In the journeying of Israel to Canaan he finds 
more than a type of the Christian going to heaven — he sees 
in their history a manifestation of human nature and the prin- 
ciples by whtch they were actuated, and the mistakes into 
which they often fell — while the righteousness and grace of 
Jehovah he carefully vindicates. Few preachers make so 
unexceptionable use of the historical. He views Bible history 
not so much as pointing out the connexion of events as the 
evolution of character — not as desimied to reveal the consti- 
tution of ancient kingdoms, but as bringing out the purposes 
of God, and at the same time serving as warning and en- 
couragement to those on whom " the ends of the world are 
come." In the lecture he carefully examined the conduct of 
the spies — the effect their report had on Israel, and at the 
same time the workings of unbelief and the triumphs of faith. 
After eliciting the fair and natural meaning, he in the end 
briefly showed the beautiful illustration the jounieyings of 
Israel supply of the career of the Christian as he marches to 
the land of eternal rest. While he carefully avoided mixing 
the symbolical with the historical, he brought out the analo- 
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gical with great force and beanty. After the unbelief and re- 
beUion of Israel had been traced in all their workings, the 
lessons, which their example were meant to convey, were tanght 
with great explicitness and effectiveness. 

Among the chief excellencies evolved in the teaching of the 
snbject of our sketch, his habits of minute and careful obser- 
vation may be mentioned. Those who have read his Manse 
Garden will see that when he discharged the duties of a 
countiy pastorate he had his eyes Ailly open to the beauties 
around him. He held minute and interesting converse with 
the beautiful and sublime of nature — ^with the near and the 
remote — ^the pile of grass and the oak of the forest. This 
habit of observation he carries into the moral and spiritual, as 
well as into the natural. His eye sees God in creation, pro* 
vidence, and redemption, as the God of goodness and grace, 
and that he may thus see him he examines carefully the mani- 
festations which each department of His works makes of their 
Divine Author. He is not satisfied with a general view of 
the landscape, or with a general view of character. He 
analyses boih with a keen acumen, and discloses their beau- 
ties and their blemishes. After determining facts or pheno- 
mena, their cause is philosophically scrutinised and unveiled. 
Nor is his mind merely analytical — it is also eminently con- 
structive. Ailer making his materials pass a searching ordeal, 
he rears erections of surpassing beauty. He can arrange and 
combine his facts with as much skill as he determines them, 
and thus his mind is philosophical as well as descriptive. Ob- 
servation and deduction are both performed with skill and 
taste. His extensive acquaintance with the Bible is also appa- 
rent in his ministrations. He knows the scripture as a whole 
and made up of parts. His eye is on the historical, chrono- 
logical, and geographical, as well as the symbolical and spiri- 
tnaL He thus displays comprehensiveness as well as acute- 
ness of mind. To a scripture expounder, keeping the eyes 
open on all its different aspects is of incalculable value. It 
enables his hearers to fully understand the scriptures, and to 
read them with discernment and discrimination. 

Dr Paterson's manner is inferior to his matter. He goes 
through his introductory services in a low sepulchral voice. 
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His eye seems dull and his eyebrows heavy, and his whole 
countenance inanimate, and it is not till he has proceeded 
considerably with his disconrse that his oonntenance is raised 
and his eye flashes, and his whole appearance entirely changes. 
He can use his voice with admirable effect when he warms 
with his subject, and at other times he uses it colloquially and 
even seemingly carelessly. His pronunciation is correct, hts 
enunciation slow, and his gestures graceful. 

He was minister of the Established Church, Galashiels, 
and there he wrote his Manse Oarden. From Galashiels 
he was transferred to St Andrew's of this city, and at the time 
of the disruption he retired with his pe<^Ie, who built for 
him their present elegant place of worship in Bell's Park. The 
congregation includes a number of our influential citizens. 

In the first edition of his Manse Garden he prophesied a 
potato rot, and in his second edition he warned against prcH 
phesying, as sometimes the events did not come to pas^ Had 
he delayed his second edition till 1846, he would have had the 
melancholy pleasure of recording the fulfilment of the predicted 
calamity. 

Dr Paterson is the grandson of Old Mortality, and it may 
not be generally known that a descendant of Old Mortality, 
and, consequently, a near relative of the subject of our sketch, 
settled in New York, and that, through the family of the 
humble recorder of the virtuous valour and piefy of our perse* 
cuted forefathers, the two greatest warriorB of the world — 
Wellington and Napoleon — ^were connected by marriage. A 
brother of Napoleon and the eldest brother of the Duke of 
Wellington were each married to ladies of the fiunily which 
settled in New York. 

Hat 13, 1S48. 
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REV. A. M^WEN, AJd., 

UKITED PBESBTTEBIAN CHUBGH, HELENSBURGH. 

Those who have any respect for religion inquire into the 
character and privileges of the place in which they propose to 
take up their residence. Emigrants have often hesitated to 
go to countries where the fields are well watered and the 
eommercial prospects desirahle, because the means of grace are 
fcarce or unsatisfactory. They might be inclined to forego 
their sectional peculiarities, but the form of sound words they 
consider indispensable. Those who have, like Lot, allowed 
woridly considerations alone to determine their temporary or 
permanent resid^ioe, have generally met his disappointment, 
if not his misfortunes. As every person of principle considers 
the character of his permanent residence before he occupies it, 
■o also ought such, especially when he has the charge of a 
family, to be careful regarding a temporary home. Many a 
family have commenced a career of infidelity by residing in a 
place where sanctuaries were absent or unfirequented, and not 
a few have changed their denominational views by being 
compelled to worship among those of a different persuasion. 
In some cases, no doubt, the change has been to the betteri 
but it has an equal chance of being to the worse. It is admit- 
ted, at all hands, that every one, after being fully persuaded 
as to the section of the church most scriptural or desirable, 
ought, if possible, to have an opportunity of enjojring the fel- 
lowship of those with whom he prefers to associate. The place 
which is the scene of the labours of the subject of our sketch 
offers no objection to the most conscientious as r^rds this 
matter. In that town all the leading denominations in Scot- 

B 
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land are represented. The adherents of the Established Church 
have there their church, and their bell, and their minister. 
The Free Church has also its sanctuary and its rites. Con- 
gregationalism has the honour of being the oldest residenter of 
all the sects there. Episcopalians have their imposing cere- 
monial, weekly performed, accompanied with the sound of the 
organ. Baptists have also their chapel and their font; and 
United Presbyterians are well represented by the subject of 
our sketch and his congregation. As we have a strong preju- 
dice in favour of the Sabbath-going bell, we must not omit to 
mention that Helensburgh is well supplied in that way. Be- 
sides the Established Church bell, the bells of which in days 
of old, had to contend with no rivals, there are the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church bells. If the 
music is not particularly harmonious, the deficiency is supplied 
by the sweeter music which pours from every tree. Religion 
has not only reared its sanctuaries, but denominational rivalry 
has carried its efforts almost to their utmost limit; so that 
Churchmen and Dissenters of almost every faith may find, on 
their arrival there, professors of the same faith with them- 
selves. From what has been said of some of the clergymen 
of that town, and from what we have to say of the others, it 
will appear that Helensburgh is not only supplied with minis- 
ters, but supplied with efficient ministers. Indeed, one almost 
regrets that so much talent should be limited to a population 
so small. The regret is the less, however, from the fact, that 
in the summer months the population is greatly increased fix)m 
Glasgow, so that most of the places of worship are then com- 
paratively well attended. Those latterly built are of an in- 
viting appearance. The Established Church raises a very 
formidable-looking Norman tower to a considerable height, 
and boasts of a clock which goes — a recommendation which 
we are unable to ascribe to clocks in more imposing towns. 
The Episcopal Church is also neat and elegant, and has a 
steeple, but, as yet, no bell. The church of which the subject 
of our sketch is minister is, probably, the neatest of the whole. 
The design is simple and the workmanship excellent, and 
its bell — though at present a little out of sorts — sounded 
almost as well as if the church on which it soimds was sane- 
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tioned bj law. The site of the church too is lovely, affording 
the wor^ippers an help to devotion — ^not by its graven images 
— ^though by the by it has something very like a cross omar 
menting its sonthem gable — ^but by the most significant mani- 
festations of God, through His visible works. The congre- 
gation seems to have caught the inspiration of surrounding 
grandeurs, and worships with an earnestness and devotedness 
worthy of the place. 

Last Sabbath, at fourteen minutes to twelve, the subject of 
our sketch gave out, as the theme of lecture, Luke xiiL 31, to 
the end. (The passage includes the assertion of the Pharisees, 
and the consequent saying of Christ regarding the character 
and doom of Jerusalem.) The lecturer commenced by stating 
that it were desirable to recapitulate the lecture on the preced- 
ing part of the chapter on account of its connexion with these 
words. The lecture was one of very great excellence, whether 
considered relatively, historically, geographically, chronologi- 
cally, theologically, critically, or rhetorically. We say rela-- 
tivebff inasmuch as the connexion of the subject of discussion 
with the preceding part of the chapter was very strikingly 
brought out, and that passage, beautiful though it be in the 
abstract, receives tenfold more force when viewed in connexion 
with the conduct of the Pharisees — geographically^ for the place 
where the ominous prediction was uttered was ingeniously dis- 
covered fixim its connexion with Herod Antipas — chnmologi' 
caJh/y for the time specified by the Saviour for the accomplish- 
ment of his work was very fairly elicited, and also the time 
when the words were spoken. But other aspects of the lecture 
demand more lengthened notice. The theology of it was un- 
exceptionable and practical. The man Christ Jesus was ex- 
hibited in union with the mighty God — ^the work of Christ 
was shown to be in unison with Uie determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, and at the same time with Christ^sown 
voluntary undertaking — ^the guilt of men, in rejecting the tes- 
timony of Christ against themselves, was brought home with 
great power, and the way of access and acceptance pointed 
out, 80 that the most ignorant could not mistake, llie lec^ 
turer was at great pains to show the deep sympathies of the 
Saviour, and that Ids tears were not those of the stoic (if a 
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Stoic may be supposed to shed tears) over a relentless fate, but 
the tears of generous sorrow oyer the wilfuhiess and infktuaf- 
tion which reject the great salvation. The views he gave of 
the fiiture glories of Christ when the ransomed will be around 
him were magnificent and thrilling. These views he showed 
to be the means of sustaining the Saviour as he passed through 
his wori^ — the joys set before him enabled him to endure the 
cross and despise the shame. The discourse, moreover, was 
able, critically considered. The lecturer, by a very searching 
exegesis, brought out not only the general meaning of the 
subject of discourse, but its pecuHar bearings, and the nicest 
shades of thought. He showed he possessed learning without 
making any unnecessary display of it. His verbal criticism 
was generally as acute as his criticism of sentiments was judi- 
cious. The discourse was both able and ably delivered. The 
lecturer keeps his manuscript before him, and occasionally 
refers to it, but he is generally most eloquent without it. This 
is probably owing^ however, to the feet, that he seems to write 
out fuUy the more critical parts, while illustration and embel'- 
Ushment are, in some measure, left to extemporaneous effi>rt« 
Towards the dose of the lecture^ the language employed was 
highly eloquent and rhetorical. We have heard that the 
preacher employs flowery and inflated language ; but, if we 
may judge from this discourse, nothing could be a more mia* 
taken view of his style. The language was severely chaste, 
and the delivery was animated without extravagance, and 
earnest without aflectation. The lecture^ in a word, was un- 
exceptionable in its matter, and attractive in its manner. Its 
literary merits were high as its theological views were consist- 
ent, liberal, and commanding. 

So much, then, tor the lecture. The subject of our sketch, 
however, must not be estimated solely by this discourse. He 
possesses peculiarities of a very marked character, and excel- 
lencies which ought to be both known and enumerated. The 
intelligent hearer must be struck with the breadth and boldness 
of his views. He looks at a subject in its most comprehensive 
aqpects and bearings. He can determine nothing regarding 
the meaning of an insulated text till he has fnUy ascertained 
its coniiections and parallels. To obtain this view, he studies 
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the time and place, and circumstances connected nvith the 
passage he discusses, and the other passages which are simi- 
lar, either in language or in meaning. In pursuing his inves- 
tigations, his knowledge of history, geography, and language, 
as well as his extensive knowledge of the scriptures, bears 
admirably. In most cases he is able to state the results of his 
investigaticms without describing the process, though, on some 
occasions, enough of detail is given. He keeps a firm grasp 
of his subject, and allows no collateral topics, however tempt- 
ing, to divert him fix>m its strong, well-defined outline. Along 
with this comprehensiveness of view, there is observable a dif- 
ferent and almost opposite^ but scarcely less desirable, quality, 
the power of minute — ^we had almost said microscopic — ^inves- 
tigation. With untiring patience he can trace a word through 
all its variety of meaning. Knowing that views, however 
important and vast, may lose much, all indeed of their force^ 
when stated in vague diction, he is careful to speak as well as 
to think accurately. There is a precision in his words which 
can be reached only by close research and study. The most 
delicate shade of meaning is often brought out by the happy 
choice of his language. This precision secures neatness as well 
as definiteness of diction. 

Besides his powers of thought, his rhetorical powers are of a 
Very high order. His voice is sweet, fiill, and harmonious, 
and he uses it unexceptionably . He enunciates slowly, empha- 
tically, and earnestly, and, with one or two exceptions, his pro- 
nunciation is correct. His gestures are graceful, and generally 
animated. The preacher should avoid all imitation, as his 
mind is suflScienUy vigorous to create a manner entirely his 
own. We consider him, in a word, one of the most promising 
preachers of the body with which he is connected ; and should 
he continue to study as he has hitherto done, a place of high 
eminence awaits him. His mind is stronir* and his manner is 
-pleMing, and a few year, wiU place him ^ong the first of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

His people have built for him a very neat and convenient 
chapel, which was opoied for worship above a year ago, and it 
is built on a new plan which congregations about to build 
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ought to see^ as it combines neatness, cheapness, strength, and 
comfort 

Mr M(Ewen is the son of the Bev. W. M^wen, Howgate, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. He studied and gra- 
duated in Glasgow Universit j. He also passed several sessions 
at different German universities, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of the languages and the philosophy of the Continent. 
He was licensed by the United Secession Presbytery of Glas- 
gow in 1845, and was ordained over the Helensbui;^ Church 
connected with that body in September of the same year. On 
account of his knowledge of the Continent, as well as for other 
qualifications, he was sent by the Board of the United Seces- 
sion Church as a deputation to Switaserland, along with Dn 
Harper and Eadie^ in the spring of 1846, to report on the 
German Catholic movement and the ecclesiastical afiairs of the 
Canton de Vaud. He has laboured with acceptance and suo- 
cess; and his superiority is known in other places as well as in 
Helensburgh. 
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REV. JOHN LAWEIE FOGO, 

ESTABUSHBD CHUBCH, BOW. 

Few spots on our Scottish shores possess the same romantac 
beauty and exhibit so much picturesque scenery as the yidnity 
of the Grareloch. Towards its mouth, the road fiom Dumbar-* 
ton, after winding along many aspot where the traveller would 
fidn linger in admiration^ the village of Bow opens rather un- 
expectedly to view, standing towards the further end of a 
beautifbl bay of about a mOe in dicuit, which terminates in a 
long neck or point running almost across the loch. On the 
right handy peeping through the wood-clad hills, are seen odd 
comers and chimneys of numerous villasy and numbers more 
may be imagined from the wreaths of blue smoke curling high 
in the calm air above the foliage. On the left the sun-lit 
laughing waves of the dear loch sparkle at the traveller's feet, 
and in concert with their music the woods are echoing forth 
the sweetest melody. On the fiulher side rise the hills of 
Boseneath, immortalised in story, dad too with alternating 
heath and forest, and so directly above the loch, and com- 
manding such a view, that one could spend an unwearied day 
in surveying it all. Here^ a litde way beyond, we enter the 
village predncts. A few scattered cottages, more hid than 
revealed, a little bridge across a bum, *^ Post Office " painted 
on a window, a road or two winding a little way up hill, then 
lost in trees, a common with a peacock proudly strutting on it, 
some shining-faced urchins that Sunday morning washed for 
church, lolling over a stile, observing it, and a few loiterers 
about the inn door-way, talking in undertone, because of re- 
verance for the day, completes the picture till, at another turn 
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of the road, a few steps more, and above a com mon stands the 
church, with the churchyard, shaded by the arms of old plane 
trees that have waved to and fro in the wind and sunshine for 
centuries together. A cottage or two stands near — the village 
school and schoolmaster's house — whitewashed, glittering in the 
calm morning sunlight. The church itself is not a very old or 
very attractive building, being rather clumsy than otherwise, 
but strongly and substantially built, almost square, relieved in 
front by a small cupola or belfrey. Its age is about three- 
fourths of a century. Other churches, older, have stood on its 
site; the churchyard presents evidence of this — some grave 
stones of very remote date, the inscriptions \vhereon no Old 
Mortality has saved from the certain work of time, lie scattered 
through it. Conspicuous is one in the wall fronting the road, 
Chinese-shaped rather, bearing on the one side; — 

Out Of Loue And Respeicte The Paerish Had To There 
Minister They Bulded This Tombe 1709. 

And on the reverse side the following Latin inscription, setting 
forth the virtues of a certain Rev. R. Anderson : — 

Hie Situs Est Mr Robertus Anderson Qui Cum Ecclesiae 
Rowensi Per Quinque Plus Minus Lustra Summa Cum 
Laude Nee Minore Cum Fructu Praefuisset Iramatura Quam- 
vis Morte In Ipso iEtatis Vigore Praercptus Famam Tamen 
Sibi Superstitem Monumento hoc lapidio longe Perenniorem 
Reliquit. 

Decessit Cal. Mart. Anno Dom. MDCCVIII. 

The parish might have shown their "respeicte" for their 
minister by an English epitaph and good grammar, and Mr 
Anderson's virtues might at least have edified succeeding con- 
gregations. Here lie too the remains of Henry Bell, with no 
stone to mark the spot of his last repose. Groups now begin 
to gather in the churchyard — country folks met for a little 
gossip and unburdening of each other's minds before the church 
door opens. They sit beneath the shade of these branching 
planes, or bask in the sunshine, and speculate in cattle, com, 
and neighbours' characters. How often have the dead be- 
neath them done the same ! How strange the medley — the 
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quiet dead, ihe living seated on their tombs hastening to join 

tbemi and reviling one another by the way. At length the 

bell tolls forth its smnmons, by no means mnsically, bat mak* 

ing ample amends with sound, the crowds b^n to move 

slowly, and drop off gradually into the sanctuary, we follow 

with them. 

At twelve o'clock last Sabbath forenoon the subject of our 

sketch entered his pulpit, and gave out, as subject of praise, 

lour verses of the 95th psalm. He then engaged in prayer 

at considerable length, and instead of a second singing he com- 
menced to read the 44th psalm. Having read tne first four 

verses, he then stated that the subject of discourse was the 
fourth verse — ^^ Man is like to vanity: his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away." The afternoon service resumes at two, 
and is usually over about four; but our space excludes an 
epitome of the afternoon service. 

In regard to the forenoon discourse, besides its intrinsic 
merits, circumstances lent it a charm to the observant mind* 
In order to feel the force of these, the reader must convey 
himself to the place where it was delivered. The church where 
the subject of our sketch preaches is one of the best models of 
a parish church of the last centuiy. Its low walls and small 
windows, and peculiar shape and arrangements, tell that it was 
the abode of a former generation which now quietly sleep 
around it in the old churchyard, while the enormous planes, of 
whose age no one can speak, shade at once on three sides the 
remains of these generations and the place where they wor- 
shipped, and, on the other side, the old ocean, which in days 
of eld mirrored their reflection, still spreads Its glassy surface 
before the men of the present day. The subject of our sketch, 
then, in delivering the discourse, stood among many genera- 
tions. While before and on each side of him former genera- 
tions quietly slept, and an important assembly of the men and 
women of the present day had laid aside the usual avocations 
of life^ and in the quiet of the Sabbath were present to hear 
what was to be spoken, he announced for his text, ^^Man is 
like to vanity — ^his days are as a shadow that passeth away.'* 
As he thus spoke, the silent gravestones visible bom the win- 
dows ofiered their significant inscripticms in proof of the truth 

8 
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of the text — the old trees which had with their shadows shel- 
tered former generations seemed to nod assent to the statement, 
while the pews and the walls and the roof of the old edifice 
seemed to echo its answer. The preacher thus occupied a high 
vantage ground. The text-book spoke according to the inti- 
mations and associations of the external scene, and every heart 
at all alive to the peculiai*ities of the place, res])onded to the 
voice of the preacher as he said, man is like to vanity. But 
while the text was in unison with the circumstances, at first 
sight it strikes us as scarcely in unison with the duties and cir- 
cimistances of the auditors. The audience was composed of 
persons engaged in the active pursuits of life. The sympa- 
thies of fathers and mothers — the hopes of sons and daughters 
— the buoyancy and activities of youth, and the flush of high 
health all played around the speaker. Did he then wish to 
extinguish these sympathies — to crush these hopes — to stop 
these activities, and to render his auditors inactive and unin- 
terested in the affairs of hfe as those who slept in the tomb 
around them ? In the hands of a less skilful preacher such 
might have been the seeming object of a discourse on such a 
text — such has been the seeming object of many discourses — 
but our preacher aimed to refine sympathy and raise it to 
heaven — to stretch hope beyond time — to direct activity to 
lading up treasures in heaven — to stimulate enterprise in the 
warfare which successfully ends in the crowns and pahns of 
heaven. Never did a sennon more emphatically write vanity 
on a world separate from God, and importance on temporal 
Hfe, as the commencement of an existence to nm pai^allel with 
that of the Etenial. The same voice which pronounced vanity 
on a life of mere worldliness, pronounced a blessing on a life of 
activity when the person and his labours and his thoughts 
were all given to God. We wnsh to state strongly this excel- 
lence of the discourse. The difference between a life of selfish 
isolation from God and a life spent in his service, was most 
strikingly pointed out. Time appeared all important and its 
interests of inestimable value, as they stood in relation to a 
hastening future. But besides this discrimination of relation- 
ship and tendency, the delineation of character and circum- 
titances dcscnes notice. The preacher, with the hand of a 
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master, ponrtrajed the poor godless man who has no thonght 
and no treasure in heaven. He proved him to be an ano- 
mally in God's creation — a being superior to the inferior 
czeation in his mental and moral powers, but their inferior in 
privilege— a being with hopes created with no seeming object 
but to be crushed — one doomed to toil and care without reward 
and without prospect. On this part of his subject he indirectly 
and with great power demonstrated the necessity of a future 
state, in order to be consistent with the harmony of the uni- 
verse, and with the justice of God. But while he presented 
the poor and godless man as an anomally, he at the same time 
showed how religion — the recognition of the great revelations 
of the Bible— niignifies the humblest man, and confers on him 
a nobility which birth and title are unable to boast. It is also 
to be noticed that the rich were not overlooked in this dis* 
course. Their portion, when limited to this life, was reduced 
to a very contemptible affiur in their own and in every person's 
estimation. The most humbling thing he said, was diat when 
lauded by their inferiors, they had often the consciousness that 
the praise ascribed to them was but ill deserved. They are 
unable to forbid the idea that the plaudits raised to them are 
in ill-accordance with their deserts. 

Ftom the discourse and the remarks made, it was obvious 
that our preacher is a shrewd and accurate observer of men 
and things. With the privations and toils of the poor he 
seems equally intimate as with the ennui and restlessness of the 
rich. He follows the working man as he anticipates the day to 
repair to his labour, and watches him till the shadows of the 
evening release him from his toil. He enters into his feelings 
and views, and reads in his anticipations the evidence of a 
coming eternity. He also watches the rich in his palace, and 
marks how a mitre or a crown is unable to prevent or cure a 
pain — ^how, in a word, the intellectual and moral powers of 
man intimate to the great that wealth and worldly pleasure 
are, after all, only a portion for brutes. Nor is he less intimate 
with the only sources which can afford satisfaction. As he sees 
men ^dropping pitchers into empty wells and growing old in 
drawing nothing up,'' he urges them to repair to the fountain 
of living waters, and there fully quench their thirst. In recon- 
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ciliation to God — ^in commnnion with the Father and the Son 
— ^in cherishing the hopes of eternity^ man's true dignity and 
happiness he shows to consist. Oar preacher^ moreoyer, pos- 
sesses a vigorous and independent mind. Many preachers, 
throughout a long life, satisfy themselves by merely reiterating 
the thoughts of others ; but, on hearing this preacher, one is 
conscious that he hears one who can think for himself. He 
takes a firm hold of his subject, and though the mechanical 
part of his discourse is occasionally at fault, the firesh and 
Jigoron, aiustrtion, always pleai and L^r^e. drnct 
Startle. The poor and the rich meet together in his ikithftd 
rebukes. He allows neither the poverty of the one nor the 
riches of the other to apologise for their wordliness and wid^- 
ness. He treats both with the freedom with which He who is 
no respecter of persons authorises his servants to speak. There 
is also in his pr^u^hing a hearty earnestness which can only be 
associated with thought and feeling. The mere mechanical 
preacher may weep, but he cannot feel. He may cry aloud, 
but he cannot think aloud. The subject of our sketch, how- 
ever, speaks as one who is delivering sentiments which he 
knows and feels to be important, and which bear on the ever- 
lasting wel&re of his hearers. It must be admitted, however, 
that his manner is inferior to his matter. His enunciation is 
occasionally indistinct, and his pronunciation not always per- 
fect. He reads his sermons fix)m a careftil manuscript, and 
some of his gestures are not in accordance with graceful read- 
ing. These, however, are but minor fatilts, and, fortunately 
for the preacher, his hearers are too much occupied with his 
thoughts to have leisure or inclination to censure his manner. 
We observed that in his introductory services he omits read- 
ing a chapter and the second singing, usual in most churches. 
His prayers are appropriate and impressive, and his manner, 
daring them, unexceptionable. The only thing that struck us 
particularly in the service, was the old and almost obsolete 
practice of gathering the collection in ladles handed about, 
fixnn pew to pew, among the people. How this barbarous 
practice originated we know not, and still less can we account 
for its continuance in a place where so many people <^ taste 
attend. Think of a congregation, the moment after they sing 
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the praises of God, having an antiquated box throst below 
their noses, while the dink of coppers rings through the church, 
lately vocal with praise, and then, to crown the absurdity, the 
blessing immediately follows. The only advantage we know 
resulting from this practice is the pleasure which the rich must 
enjoy as the ring of their silverlings contrasts with the dull 
noise of the men of copper. 

The chief and almost only complaint we hear among his 
people is the unreasonable length of his prayer before sermon. 

Mr Lawrie Fogo (the last being an adopted name) is, we 
understand, a native of Sanquhar* He is about forty-six years 
of age. In appearance he is prepossessing. His features are 
open and regular, marked by a thoughtful repose ; in height 
he is rather above middle stature, and though time has some- 
what thinned his locks, he bears the impress of ruddy health* 
His demeanour is cheerful ; we should feel inclined to believe 
him constitutionally of a peculiarly happy temperament He 
received his education at Edinburgh University, and was 
ordained at Row about the year 1832, at a rather memorable 
period in the history of this little place. The Sow heresy was 
then at its height. The Rev. Mr Campbell, whose successor 
Mr Lawrie is, had just recently been deposed, and the con- 
gregation was in a veiy divided and distracted state. He 
entered on his ministry under great disadvantages, but these 
were soon overcome, and he has since laboured with great 
acceptability in the parish, receiving numerous proo& of the 
attachment of his flock, and is warmly beloved and esteemed 
by eveiy denomination of Christians. 

Jun 17, 1S4S. 
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ESTABLISSED CHURCH, CAMPStE. 

The love of distinction is one of the most prominent and nsefbl 
characteristics of humanity. Bat for it and kindred feelings 
the human race would speedily degenerate into savagism, and 
desire nothing higher than the continuance of mere existence. 
The sports of childhood owe all their pleasive to this feeling — 
the primer and Lennie are studied at its bidding, and but for 
its influence our academies and colleges would soon be shut, 
and books would be locked up in the Vatican. The rustic, as 
he tends his flock, constructs his reed so as to emit sweeter 
sounds than those of his fellows, and he carves his club better 
than his contemporaries. Those who have nothing else to do 
attire more gaily and live more sumptuously, all for the sake of 
excelling, and the fair one remains long at the glass to catch a 
larger share than her rivals of the passing gale of praise. Like 
all the other powers and feelings of man, this powerful motive 
impels to the evil as well as to the laudable. The pickpocket 
feels hb pride wounded as a more successful rival relates his 
feats of dexterity. The highway-man is chagrined that one 
more daring robbed and murdered a party that he was afiradd 
to assail. But besides the good and the bad, it has a great 
deal to do with a class of objects which may be ranged among 
the indifferent. They have not virtue enough to maintain a 
place among the good, and they have nothing sufficiently 
marked to rank them among the bad. This class may be 
known as the indeterminate, because society neither approves 
nor condemns them. The bird-nester and the members of the 
turf are urged on by this principle. The gay and the 
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able world owes its very existence to this feeling. The rich 
build houses too large for comfort, and the poor build houses 
too costly for their means to gratify this feeling. The lawyer 
pleads a bad cause energetically, in order to plead better than 
his rival, and the success of some of our senators is owing to 
this all pervading influence. The manifestations of this agency 
may be all very well among the living, but it cuts a sorry 
figure among the dead. In the house appointed for all living, 
^^ where beggars and kings, the clown and haughty lord,'* 
quietly mix together, its appearance is out of place. It gar- 
nishes the sepulchre of the great, and writes them distinguish- 
ed where distinction has ceased. Even in the house of God, 
it has been known to intrude. It has created partitions there 
between the rich and the poor — it has awakened the sound of 
the organ to the gay assembly, while the poor man sat unsung 
and uncharmed. It has hung the gallery pews of the great 
with drapery, while the neighbouring pew of the humble poor 
remains unmarked. In such a case as this extremes have in« 
deed met. The church bears the emblem of distinction, while 
outside the church the devouring grave is doing its work of 
^^ staining the pride of human glory," and reducing the great and 
the poor to unmarked dust, and obliterating the name and the 
tide and the virtues fix)m the breathing marble. For a few 
years this love 6f distinction may keep up the memorial of the 
object of its regard, but after a few centuries have rolled on 
where is it to be found? Interrogate the monument which has 
battled with a thousand years, and the oracle which once 
eloquently spoke of the virtues of the remains it watches, and 
it is now dumb. The place where its testimony was borne 
may be seen, but the characters are effaced, and the dust has 
become common and unknown. What a terrible rebuke is 
this to the all*pervading desire ! The levelling forces at work 
iu the material creation have combined to blot out every trace 
of its workmanship. Such thoughts as these were suggested 
by a visit to the church and churchyard of Campsie. The 
cJiurch bean the marks of the feeling described, but the old 
churchyard sadly rebukes the folly. Some of the pews in the 
gallery teU of distinction, but the churchyard is an indiscrimi- 
nating leveller. By learned interrogation that churchyard tells 
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that it has received the dead for the greater part of a thousand 
years — but it sternly refuses to say anything of them that have 
slept more than two hundi'ed and fifty years in its graves. It 
tells of some of the martyrs who in Glasgow sealed their tes- 
timony with their blood, and it tells of one who ministered in 
its old church two centuries ago, and who was murdered in 
the neighbourhood ; but its older grave stones are provokingly 
dumb, and however urgently questioned they sternly conceal 
a tale they once told. Below them the dust of many genera- 
tions mingle, but they, perfidious to their trust, or rather over- 
come in their long vigils by the powerful hand of time, have 
yielded their trust, and allowed the names committed to their 
keeping to perish irrecoverably. But besides this rebuke of vain 
distinction, the testimony lifted weekly up in the church is well 
calculated to keep it in check. There the vanity of mere pomp 
and circumstance is proclaimed from Sabbath to Sabbath — 
and there real worth, the essential and eternal dignity of vir- 
tue, and religion, is proclaimed. There ambition is taught to 
seek crowns which will endure longer than the sun. 

At a few minutes past twelve last Sabbath the Rev. Mr 
Monro entered his pulpit, and gave out as subject of praise the 
first four verses of the 119th Psalm. He then offered prayer, 
which occupied fully twenty minutes. Other two verses of 
the 119th Psalm having been sung, he gave out, at twenty- 
five minutes to one o'clock, the 8th chapter of Exodus as mat- 
ter of exposition. He concluded his remarks at five minutes 
past one, having occupied half an hour. He then prayed 
about four minutes, and afterwards the four verses of the 78th 
Psalm were sung. At sixteen minutes past one. Col. iii. 2, 
" Set your affections on things above," was read as the subject 
of discourse. The discourse was over at four minutes to two, 
having occupied about forty minutes. After praise and the 
baptism of three children, and prayer and praise again, the 
congregation was dismissed at half-past two, having been 
together two and a half hours. 

We may remark in the outset that the prayers before and 
after the discourses were devotional, appropriate, and excellent, 
but very long. The exposition or running commentary on 
the chapter was excellent. As a general rule, improvements 
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OD our translation of the Scriptnres were better to be let alone, 
bat in some cases there may be alterations veiy properly sag- 
gested. When the results of learning are stated; as in this 
case^ withoat pedantic details, there can be no objection to 
occasional criticism in the pulpit. Whether the criticism on 
this occasion is correct we shall not pretend to say, as the 
doings of these Egyptian magicians have caused perplexity to 
the profoundest of scholars. Taking the exposition as a whole, 
it was judidoos; popular, practical, and fascinatingly deliyered. 
The discourse demands more lengthy consideration. In the 
order it was complete. The exordium was neat and sugges- 
tivet; the divisions natural and logical, and pertinent The 
language was throughout flowing and highly eloquent. A 
oonmion subject was invested with thrilling interest, chiefly on 
account of the language employed in illustration. The descrip- 
ti<Hi of the ^ things above'' — ^the future heaven of the saints — 
was glowing, dazzling. Never did its landscapes appear more 
lovdy, nor its everlasting hills seem to reverberate more audibly 
the thunderings of the hosannas of its ransomed inhabitants 
than when the preacher presented the external aspects of ^^ the 
happy land." The remarks made on the character of its in- 
habitants — ^the purity and peace of which they were made the 
possessors, were admirably brought out. There was much in 
his brilliant description well calculated to arrest attention and 
to entice the imagination. The preacher; however; who uses 
no notes; evidently overlooked one of the chief ideas suggested 
by his text The scenery and character of the inhabitants are 
not to be overlooked, but ^^ it is Christ sitting at the right hand 
of God** to which the text directly points. It is to JesuS; the 
Mediator of the new covenant — ^it is to the throne of God and 
the Lamb; and to the Lamb in the midst of the throne; that 
the apostle invites special attention. What were the scenery 
and what the society of heaven but for the Lamb in the midst 
otihe throne. 

** Then my best friends aod klodied dweU, 
There God my Saviour lelgos." 

It is never to be forgotten that the Bible takes care to keep 

Jesus prominently before men; both in the gospel and in heaven. 

He is the centre of all Bible doctrines — the sun of all its pro- 

T 
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mises — the first and the last — the beginning and the end — 
and heaven without him is as great a blank to the Christian 
as the gospel without him, if such a thing could be. Each of 
these, as a system, is as a system without a centre — a world 
without a sun. The preacher took care to make Christ pro- 
minent in his prayers, and we have no doubt but generally he 
is the burden of his preaching. With the exception of tliis 
omission, the discourse was altogether a masterj)iece. The 
preacher reasoned well as to the certainty of a fixture state. 
His argument was intelhgible and resistless. His discourse 
was a torrent of chaste and finished eloquence. Every sen- 
tence was constructed according to the most winning arts of 
the orator. For impassioned eloquence it would do no discre- 
dit to the greatest orators of the day. The action of the 
preacher is animated — occasionally to a fault. His voice is 
full, melodious, and well modulated ; his enunciation is dis- 
tinct, and his pronunciation correct. He reads the Scriptures 
emphatically and energetically, and quotes them with great 
effect. His language is quite a model for the pulpit. It is 
chaste and popular — philosophical and lucid — nervous and 
floAving — uniform, yet varied. Instead of being a string of 
similarly constructed sentences, his diction varies with his sub- 
ject. Now the simplest sentence — now the pointed antithesis 
— now the stately climax. His preaching happily combines 
the imaginative with the argumentative — the persuasive with 
the descriptive. It is impossible to remain unmoved and un- 
do votional under his descriptions and appeals. He paints with 
the hand of a master, and his pictures are often very pretty. 
Often when the admirer of the beautiful gazes and wonders, 
he is struck with some of the strong features pourtrayed, and 
hence while he surveys the lovely he is struck with the power 
of goodness and the majesty of truth. We consider him one 
of our most attractive preachers, and did he enjoy good health 
he would soon cause his fame to spread far beyond the bounds 
of his present sphere, extended and important though that 
sphere is. His large church, which can accommodate above 
IGOO people, is well attended, there being generally a congre- 
gation of above a thousand people present, and a more atten- 
tive audience we have seldom seen. Duiinix the whole of the 
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lengthy service they show no qnnptoms of impatience, but 
listen with an attention worthy of the place. 

From what we have seen of the preacher, we should con- 
dnde that the following are some of his leading characteristics. 
He is evidently a good linguist. It is probably impossible to 
be a good ESn^ish scholar without a knowledge of several other 
languages. At all events, it is impossible to possess such a 
command of the EngUsh language as that shown by our 
preacher, without having studied minutely the languages on 
which it is founded, and Scorn whose vocabularies it has laigely 
drawn. The nicest shades of thought can be brought out only 
by those who have studied language, philosophically as well as 
by the grammer and lexicon. Some of our popular orators 
can speak fluently, though they know little of the origin or 
idiom of our language ; but the oratoiy of our preacher is of 
another class, and betrays a knowledge, extensive and correct, 
of the principles and peculiarities of our most difficult of lan- 
guages. But his pr^iching not only betrays the linguist, it 
also reveals a mind of vigorous and varied powers. Even in 
the sterner attributes it is not deficient, for it can admirably 
collect and arrange any number of ftcts, and reason with un- 
objectionable accuracy, but it excels in the imaginatiye. His 
language is poetiy. His thoughts are always attired in gor- 
geous drapery drawn from nature and art, but especially from 
the former. He seeks emblems in the surrounding sceneiy in 
the splendour of an eastern sky, and clothes what often appears 
unattractive in a noon-day splendour. Indeed, he is in some 
danger of becoming too much of a poetical preacher, yet be it 
understood that he quotes no hackneyed lines, but merely 
pours f<Nrth his own lucid thoughts in the gorgeous drapeiy of 
poetical fimcy. A mind so essentially poetical is in some 
danger of being wearied with the slow and dry process of stem 
and unpoetical hermeneutics, and of allowing the hagiography 
to explain the epistle — ^the poetical books and doctrinal. Our 
preacher is by temperament as well as by mental calibre placed 
beyond aU danger of becoming a dull preacher. Soon as he 
appears before the congregation his soul seems in his subject. 
Whether in readings in. prayer, in praise^ or in preaching, he 
seems in earnest, and his finely modulated musical vcnoe ex- 
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presses the energy within. The delivery of Candlish scarcely 
exceeds in animation of voice and gesture that of our preacher. 
He is always energetic, often liighly eloquent, and occasionally 
violent. 

Mr Monro was bom in Stonehaven in 1810, and attended 
the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. He was five 
years governor of Watson's Hospital, and was presented to the 
parish of Fala in 1841 by the Town Council of Edinburgh. 
He was translated to the parish of Campsie in 1844, where his 
ministry is highly appreciated by the large congregation. 

July 15, 1848. 
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REV. JOHN BONAE, 

BENFIELD 8TBBET FREE CHUBCH. 

The enemies of Christianity have sometimes brought that as 
a chai^ against it which is its gloiy. They point us to its 
Tarions sections^ and contemptaoosly ask how that religion can 
be fitmi Ghxi which presents so many aspects, and which is 
administered under such a yariety of forms. The sneer is 
pointless, for it is the glory of Christianity that it can assume 
endless forms without infringing on its unity of spirit and de- 
agn* It is to be observed that its Divine author when about 
to introduce it as a system designed to embrace the circumfer- 
ence of the globe, and the circuit of time, chose the centre of 
the dvilised world as the scene of those great transactions 
which would form its basLs. The Bedeemer was lifted on the 
cross in the centre of aU nations, and his purpose was to draw 
all men to his standard. On the north of Jerusalem lay the 
nations of Europe enveloped in midnight darkness ; on the one 
side the trackless deserts of Africa ; and on the other, India 
and China, the dupes of fidse and delusive systems ; while in 
the southern ocean innumerable islands were in the course of 
formation which would ^ also receive the law.'' For an object 
of no less magnitude than to gather together in one all these 
nations in the fulness of the time, was the work of redemption 
accomplished^ and the foundations of Christianity laid. Its 
author, knowing the diversity of character it would embrace 
in its pale — the prejudice of nation and of race which it would 
have to assail, so arranged his great scheme that under a variety 
of forms it could communicate its blessings ; and races remote 
in figure and language, as well as in locality, were to rank un- 
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der its banners, and it was necessary that it shcNild be sach as 
to establish its benign infloence over the inward man, without 
violating those distinctions of race and of nation which may 
possibly exist till the end of time. And how marvelloas a 
proof is this of the manifold wisdom of GKmL Men, in the 
pride of their inteUect, can scarcely ccmstmct a system of 
govemment for a small local fraction of mankind to last for a 
few years, or, at most, centuries ; but here we find a system 
whidi is alike adapted to men of eveiy dime and age, and 
which will embrace as one fomOy, in the latter days, all the 
tribes on earth, and will last as long as the sun. l^e subject 
of the proud despot, and the member of the fierce democracy, 
can alike feel the power of the truths and call Jesus master. 
The proud Caucassian, in his highest stage of dviUsationy weeps 
at the cross along with the untutored inhabitant of the rod^ 
and while the former naturally wishes to ally that religion 
which brings him such inestimable blessings with forms and 
splendour, and the newly-reclaimed savage worships under his 
bush, a sacrifice holy and probably alike acceptiJ>le ascends 
before God fix)m each. It is also to be observed, that where 
Christianity is feeblest forms are most stringent. Probably 
real Christianity and sectarian punctilios are in the inverse 
ratio. The Episcopalian, or I^^sbyterian, or Independent, 
who prays devoutly that his fiivourite formulas may cover the 
earth, is not so for advanced in Christianity as were the Jews 
under their restrictive system, when they prayed that the whole 
earth might be full of the glory of the LorcL By all means 
let each sect maintain what it holds to be the true form and 
fashion of the house of God ; but let none in the sacred name 
of Christianity pronounce those beyond the pale of the church 
who may not choose to rally round their banner. That soH- 
tary man in yon far off island in the sea, causes his voice of 
prayer to be heard in heaven, though he has no fellow-wor- 
shipper to join him, as effectually as that offidal who in pomp 
and splendour leads the devotions of the crowded congregation. 
Such is Christianity, that the most complex and gorgeous forms 
are unable to conceal its simple dignity, while at the same time 
it can live in the desert, in the humble heart, where no temple 
made wlth*faands has been erected, but where the rude canopy 
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of the sky covers the head of the solitary worshipper. Tak- 
ing such a view as this is the best possible cure for bigotry 
and intolerance. Men thus begin to find that it is not neces- 
sary to enter the kingdom at the expense of shutting others 
out — ^that while the member of the little democracy may be 
admitted, the member of the great ecclesiastical hierarchy need 
not be excluded — ^that, in a word, the blessings of the kingdom 
of heaven reach men in every country and dime, and also in 
every section of the church. Our thoughts were turned into 
this train by a visit to Benfield Street Free Church last Sab- 
bath. There unity without uniformity is suggested. The place 
of worship has been the same, and die gospel preached has 
been the same for many years, but in externals very consider- 
able diffi?rences have taken place. Once the discipline was 
administered on the strictest form of the Old Light Burghers; 
by and by the national faith was professed, and latterly the 
standard of the Free Church has been hoisted, and who will 
predict that this is the last form in which Christianity will 
appear in this placet Who of the most bigotted of the race 
would pronounce the faith of the Old Light Burgher vain 
because he is an Old Light Burgher f Who would declare 
salvation impossible in the case of the adherent of the National 
Church, because of its connexion with Caesar? and who will 
doubt tiie piety of the present congregation, though it boast 
ndther of the name of Old Light nor sanction of parliament, 
but whose fbrmuls date no farther back than 1843? We shall 
not contend with those who maintain that the Free Church is 
the Old National Church, because it is one of our axioms that 
two things cannot be in Ae same place at the same time. If 
any of those now members of that congregation were wont in 
former days to take sectarian views of matters, their own pre- 
sent position is the best refiitation of their error. We need 
not say that the views stated above show that there is nothing 
in either of the phases through which the congregation has 
passed incompatible with Christianity, and though one form 
may be more fiivourable than another for the development of 
Christian character, the children of the kingdom find their 
way to heaven under the various names of Antiburgher, 
Burgher, Churchman, and Dissenter, bond and finee, and then 
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they drop their particular Shibboleths for that new name which 
shall characterise all the citizens of the new Jerusalem, all the 
members of the general assembly and church of the first-bom 
who are written in heaven. We some time ago gave a sketch 
of the former pastor of Renfield Street Free Church, and we 
now subjoin a short account of his successor, whose name 
stands at the head of these remarks. 

At five minutes past two Mr Bonar entered his pulpit, and 
gave out as subject of praise the 126th Psalm. He then offered 
prayer, which occupied nearly twenty minutes. He next read 
and made some cursory remarks on 1 Corintliiaus 11th chap. 
At eight minutes to three, Acts viii. 4 — 8, were given out as 
subject of discourse. The 8th verse was to be chiefly consi- 
dered. It thus reads, " And there was great joy in that city." 

The matter of the discourse was scriptural, practical, evan- 
gelical, and important. The preacher has no taste for theo- 
retical speculation, but preaches the Word. Christ occupies 
the place in his discourse which he occupies in the Bible, and 
in the system of redemption. He is kept prominently in view 
as the centre around which all doctrines radiate, and from 
wliich all life and light and joy proceed. His theology is 
scriptural, in opposition both to theoretical and sectarian preach- 
ing. Not a few preachers seem to have always some human 
creed or system in their eye, and the very quotations they ^ve 
from Scripture are selected to prove the correctness of some 
dogma rather than as ultimate authorities. Our preacher pays 
no such deference to anything human, however important. He 
preaches Christianity — not Calvinism, nor Armenianism, nor 
other human authority. He also shows cause why the Author 
of redemption is thus prominently urged on our attention. We 
expect not the impugners of our Lord's divinity — the deniers 
of his atonement, to give prominence to Christ — indeed, it 
were better and more consistent to give hiin still less than they 
do ; but those who believe in his divinity — in the vicarious 
character of his work — those who call tliemselves by his very 
name, can never extol him suflSciently. Christianity must be 
everything or nothing. The middle ground has been a 
thousand times proved untenable. Those who have forgone 
our Lord's divinity, generally in the end forego their own 
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humanity, and retrograde into nothingism. It is not^ how- 
ever, the mere form of sotmd words which will retain a savour 
of genial Christianity in the Church — ^it is such preaching as 
that of the subject of our sketch, where Christ is shown to be 
not only the centre of a system of doctrine, but the centre of 
influence and the source of joy. The introduction of the 
discourse was also exceedingly appropriate. The scattering of 
the Church at Jerusalem, and the consequent effects of that 
dispersion were finely adumbrated by the tempest, which 
purifies the atmosphere and carries to the waste places, the 
seeds of those plants and flowers, which adorn and beautify 
what would otherwise be bare and sightless. The preacher 
not only states the doctrines plainly and scripturally, but he 
recommends the truth to every one's conscience. He ever 
kept in view that, while Philip preached to Samaritans, he was 
preaching to another class, and a class that equally needed 
salvation. We have oftener than once heard a preacher dilate 
on the state of Athens or Corinth before visited by the gospel, 
and exhaust all his compassions and all his eloquence on these 
ancient cities, while those before him were virtually forgotten. 
Our preacher, however, while he showed the danger of those 
to whom his text primarily refers, forgot not his own audience. 
While he showed cause why the Samaritans had joy in their 
souls and city when they received the love of the truth, he 
insisted that the same effects follow still, and that the effect of 
belief and the firuit of the spirit is joy — a joy with which a stran- 
ger intermeddles not. Not only is the matter of the preacher of 
the right sort, but the gravity of the preacher recommends his 
matter. He generally stands erect, and his countenance is the 
emblem of solemnity and tranquillity. While he speaks of the 
peace of God, that peace seems to have settled on his brow. 
While he speaks of heavenly joy, a ray fix)m the excellent joy 
seems to rest on himself. But while his matter bids defiance 
to criticism, and while the gravity of his manner in a great 
measure disarms it, there is still not a little in his public 
appearances obviously liable to objection. There is what we 
shall call the a priori evidence against him — long SBBVIOES, 
We seldom admit the legitimacy of this said a priori wcgamentj 
bat in this case it has been found good in so many instanoe8| 

u 
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and bad in almost none, that we ooant on it with tolerable 
certainty. In those churches where the preaching or praying 
or sin^ng, is going on as people retire from other chnrchea^ 
there is a prima facie case against the manner or matter of the 
minister. Now, in thiscase, the matteris blameles%biit there 
are obvious causes at work in unnecessarilj prolonging these 
services. The prayer before sermon, while it occupied neariy 
twenty minutes, was repetitive and indefinite. Si% when 
confened, was in too general and abstract terms. Blessinga, 
when implored, were certainly not specified, and &voura 
received were not formally adLuowledged. The matter it 
contained would have been better if much briefer stated* 
While we are no advocates for book prayers, we are decided 
enemies to the rambling prayers, which distract and firet rather 
than edify a congregation, and those who lead a congr^gatioa 
should be sure that they make themselves fiuniliar with the 
wishes and wants of the people, which would prevent incohe- 
rent and inconclusive speaking. The discourse, too^ exoellait 
and all*important though it was, could have been delivered 
much more effectively in on^half the time. The preacher 
uses no notes, and while he never shows the least embarrass* 
ment or hesitancy, firequently indulges in repeaiang both ideas 
and sentences in the same words. It would greatly add to the 
attractiveness of his delivery did he throw his thoughts in a 
neater diction. We submit, then, that careful preparatioii 
would reduce his sermons to the ordinary length, while hb 
people would be allowed the usual time for family and domestic 
duties. We have often marvelled at ministers preaching away 
quite oooUy on the private time of the auditors, while ndther 
the clock before them, nor other congregations passing them^ 
nor their own congregation rising and leaving, disturbs their 
imperturbable tranquillity. In the case in question, it was about 
a quarter-past four before the congregation was dismissed ; and 
not a few of the people took the liberty of making their 
departure about the time they ought to have been dismissed. 
There is one more blemish which we must mention. The 
preacher, while he possesses one of the very best of voices, 
uses it very imperfectly. In reading the Psalm at the com- 
inouccment of worship (the 126th), he commenced each verso 
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on a high key, and ended on a very low one. In the progress 
of the four lines, he allowed it to fall several notes — ^no matter 
whether the sense was for or against such a descent In reading 
the chapter, the same defect occasionally was obvions ; and, in 
prayer, he sometimes degenerated into a sing-song^ which, 
while it has to some the appearance of unction, has, on the 
musical ear, a most offensive effect. We have seldom heard a 
vdioe so excellent, more objectionably modulated. It displays 
enough of variety, but it is not varied according to the princi- 
ples of melody. Li preaching, the modulation is greatly better, 
•ad, mdeed, as he warms with his subject, his deUvery becomes 
onobjectionable. We have stated that he stands erect in 
preaching, using almost no gesture, unless occasionally raising 
one or both hands. His delivery is slow and distinct, and his 
pronunciation generally correct. 

Mr Bonar is a native of Cramond, and he is a cousin of 
the other Bonars in the Free Church. He was ordained in 
1826, and went to Aberdeen, in December, 1846 ; and was 
removed from Aberdeen to Glasgow about six months ago, to 
take the pastorate of the congregation of Dr Willis, who had 
been removed to a professorship in Toronto. Since his coming 
to Glasgow the congregation has increased, and already it is 
ardently attached to his person and ministry. It is not to 
detract fiom but to augment his popularity that we have 
pointed out, what appears to us, and to many in Glasgow, to 
derogate from it. With a little attention his manner would 
be as unobjectionable as his matter, and both second to few 
clergyman in Glasgow. 

Mr Bonax's forefathers, for four generations, were all 
dergymen of the Church of Scotland ; and hence he is the 
fifUi, as he was formeriy a minister of that church. His &ther 
was sometime minister in Ramshom of this dty. 

Jui.T n, 184S. 
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REV. ROBERT MCDONALD, 

FBEE CHUBCH, BLAIBGOWBI£. 

The experience of the last four thousand years proves that 
nnitj of design is essential to success. In other words, expe- 
rience shows that the powers of man admit not of a division 
among a variety of pursuits. It must be granted, however, 
that there are many co-relative and subordinate ideas which 
must be attended to in the prosecution of the leading pursuit, 
and hence those who have seemingly a plurality of offices may, 
in some cases, be labouring away at their one object. To this 
peculiarity of man, the feet that cleigymen, generally, are bad 
business men, may be distinctly traced. The gap between the 
sacred and the secular is too wide to admit of one labouring 
successfully on both sides. The great mistake has always been 
in ministers assuming duties which come not properly within 
thdr sphere. The office of deacon, in some bodies, seems till 
lately to have been divided between the ministers and elders^ 
and even in cases where churches are fuUy organised, deigy- 
men are often, from necessity or choice, compelled to do the 
duty of others. Instead of giving themselves exclusively to 
the ministry of the Word, where are they not to be found? 
Arranging for public meetings — ^perambulating cities and vil- 
lages to raise funds for some benevolent or religious object — 
conducting the business of almost every society — ^treasurers, 
secretaries, directors, patrons, visitors of every institution, and 
oftener in the place of business than in their studies, and on 
platforms than in the pulpiL As a general rule, the business 
clergyman is generally a very inferior pastor of a church. He 
is more taken up with other matters than with the welfare of 
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his people. His stadj becomes a wearinessi and the routine 
of pastoral duty intolerable. He lives and moves amid the 
stir of public matten, and the quiet of domestic and sedentary 
life oflfers no charms to him. Worse still, the duties of busi- 
ness and of the pulpit are both very inefficiently discharged. 
Sjiowing little of public feeling mistakes are every day made, 
and the pulpit is filled very inefficiently. 

It is one of the most remarkable features of the Free Church 
that a number of its clergymen seem to have united, in no veiy 
imperfect manner, what experience seemed to have declared 
inalienable — the business of the pulpit with the business of the 
council-chamber. Every thing in that church is done by its 
ministers. A CandUsh, a Tweedie, a Guthrie, a Buchanan, 
and a McDonald, are the moving spirits of the business as well 
as of the theology of that church, and few will charge any of 
them with incompetence as regards either departmenL They 
can plan churches, colleges, and schools, and endow them. 
They can perambulate the country, not only as evangelists, 
but as philanthropists and deacons. One is the apostle of the 
snstentation fund, another of manses, and another of schools ; 
and thus, instead of the secular being done by laymen, they do 
almost the whole matter themselves. It is well known that 
the deigyman, whose name heads this sketch, is the great 
apostle of education. Chiefly by his effi>rts has a fund of 
£50,000 been collected for erecting schools in connexion with 
the Free Church. Wherever he went large collections were 
raised, till his purpose was fully realised. Those who would 
account for the success of the Free Church, may find much in 
the feet that it seems to include so many of the good business 
clergjrmen of the time. It may be a question how far it is 
desirable to leave business to those who sustain a higher office, 
but it is not of the philosophy of the matter but of its facts 
that we treat at present, and it is very clear that, to the acti- 
vity of the Free Church clergjrmen, die secular as well as the 
sacred of the Free Church is indebted. It is also evident that 
some of the most active business clergymen are the most effi- 
cient pulpit men, and of these cases the subject of our present 
sketch is one. 

At eleven o'clock last Sabbath he entered the pulpit of 
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Free St Matthew's of this city, and gave oat the last four 
verses of the 132d Psalm as the subject of praise. He then 
offered a prayer which occupied nearly 35 minutes, and after 
the second singing he then prayed again very briefly. At 
twelve minutes to twelve o'clock he announc^ as Us text 
Mat. i. 21, '' And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins." The preacher commenced by saying that when a child 
is bom the first question of the parent is, what shall be the 
namef Various consideratioris determine the name. Some 
adopt a name fiom the fancy of the moment — others choose 
the name their fathers or their neighbours choose before them 
— and others select the name out of respect to a relative or 
friend. Whatever reason determines the choice it is seldom 
dependent on anything in the child itself, or firom anything 
which it may be about to do or suffer, unless when immediate 
inspiration suggests the name. To parents the future is all 
conjecture. No parent can tell what shall be on the morrow, 
or whether his child shall see the morrow. We have before 
ns, in our text, a singular case — a name not given by man — 
given not after the child is bom, but before it see lighL It is 
given, too, on account of what the child was to do and suffer. 
Mark what is written — '^Thou shall bring forth a son, and 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save," &c. From these words 
we learn, 1st, That Christ has a people in the world. 2d, 
Christ^s purpose regarding his people — ^He shall save them ; 
and, 3d, Christ's fitness for his work — ^Thon shalt call, &c* 
We omit illustrations. 

The introduction to the discourse was striking and ori* 
ginal — ^the division logical and natural — embracing and ex« 
hausting the chief ideas of the text, and the illustrations of 
the first two heads of discourse were unexceptionable. All 
that was said of the last head — ^the fitness of Jesus for his 
woriL — ^was trae, instractive, and impressive, but the remaiks 
were not textual. In the term ^^ JesntT he might have found 
the qualities desiderated, but the preacher adopted general 
views of Christ^s character and his woric, thereby giving him* 
self ampler illustration, at the expense of that distinctiveness 
which a textual illustration would have supplied. This, how- 
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ever, was the only blemish, if blemish it oould be called. 
The discourse, taking it all in all, was most masterly, both as 
regards its matter and delivery. The preacher deals with 
difficult doctrines as they are treated in the Scriptures. On 
his first head — Christ's people — ^he did not deem it necessary 
to defend the doctrines involved in the feet that Christ has a 
special people, he merely offered it as it is taught in the 
Bible^ correctly assuming that, if he adheres to the Scriptures 
he will be led into no difficulty or contradition. Not only 
does he steer clear of argument, he mentions not even the 
doctrines formally. Many, in preaching fi*om such a text, 
would have a great deal to say of election, and effectual call-^ 
in^ and perseverance, and kindred topics, but our preacher 
satisfied himself with a simple illustration of the text and 
similar passages, and never once dogmatically mentioned these 
doctrines. He taught that Christ has a people exactly as the 
Scriptures affirm it, and found it unnecessary to make any 
attack, or any defence of the fact. He showed, under the 2d 
head, that Christ saves his people, without any reference to 
dogmatic theology, and without infiinging the fiieedom or re- 
sponsibility of man. There was a breadth of view taken of 
the subject which necessarily excluded the little artifices of 
the mere doctrinalist The hearers listened, not as to a skil- 
ful casuist, but as to one who preached the Word. They 
never had it in their power to demur or to doubt, for the 
Scriptures were quoted so plentifully and so fairly as to silence 
all objection. It deserves special notice that while the preacher 
evidently taught salvation by grace, he, at the same time, ad- 
dressed men as reasonable and responsible agents. The choice 
of Grod he assumed to be compatible with the choice of man — 
the purpose to save a people with the voluntary forthputting 
of idl his energies. While the views of the preacher are 
scriptural, consistent, and occasionally profound, his style and 
manner give them ample justice. He has an exhaustless and 
ready command of a nervous, vigorous style. He selects his 
words with care, or rather they come to him naturally, and he 
constructs his sentences after the most approved rules of rhe- 
toric. Seldom does style so happily combine the philosophical 
with the popular. He almost never uses a tautological phrase 
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or wordy and yet he presents his thoughts in a most tangible 
and telling form. Of this neat terse style is he so oompletely 
the master, that in employing it he displays the graces of the 
orator as well as all the accoracy of the philosopher. His 
earnestness greatly commends his teachings. Of all things 
it is the most unnatnral to speak the words of eternal life 
in a cold, perfunctory manner. If the actor frequently woria 
himself into the belief that the scene is real, what shall be 
thought of those who treat the real as if it were fictitious. The 
ministers on earth as well as those in heaven should be ^^ flames 
of fire." We would be first to condemn the wildfire brought 
to the altar of God, but that is no reason why the true fire 
should not be brought. Many ministers, in order to avmd 
extravagance, sink down into tameness and indifference. Thqr 
calculate the destinies of their hearers with as much coolness 
as they would solve a problem of EucUd. They describe the 
glories and the terrors of the other world as if men on earth 
had no interests whatever beyond those of the present life. 
Universal vocal nature has a cry of anxiety and alarm, and 
hence those who never manifest earnestness seem to have 
shared the gifts of nature as scantily as the gifts of grace. To 
cry aloud, when the sentiment expressed is vapid and unim- 
pressive, is extravagance — ^to speak coldly and indifferently, 
when the matter involves the eternity of men, is infidelity or 
insensibili^. The subject of our sketch deals in such mattaSy 
so that his voice requires to be raised, and his language re- 
quires to be winged. He deals not in doctrinal discus8i<m^- 
his teaching is thoroughly practical, and often partakes of the 
direct form. He speaks to his audience, and addresses them 
pointedly, and his eye seems to follow the sentiments as they 
reach his people. Not only does he use his voice effectually, 
but his action is graceful and animated. To the few scanty 
notes which lie before him he seems to pay no attention. EUs 
keen eye appears at once to be fixed on every auditor, while 
his lifted up hands tell of the inward anxiety. In general his 
language is chaste, and often highly eloquent. He possesses 
descriptive powers of a high order, and also a oonsideraUe 
amount of fancy. He reasons well without employing a fer- 
uial mode of argument, and in appeal he has few superiors. 
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He silences the objector with a torrent of resistless facts — ^he 
encourages the timid with clusters of heavenly promises — ^he 
alarms the backsliders with the thunders of Sinai and with 
the sounds of future woe — ^he allures the joung and the 
wavering with &scinating descriptions of the beauties of hoU- 
ness and of the final home of the redeemed. In a word, he 
speaks a word in season to men of eveiy class, and his mes- 
sages are sanctioned with an abundant blessing. He has been 
a useAil as well as a popular preacher. In many parts of the 
conntiy his visits have been productive of much good. Indeed 
he seldom preaches without visible good being effected. In 
person he is slender, and of the middle size. With the ex- 
ception of his eyes, which are keen and penetrating, his coun- 
tenance is not particularly expressive. His brow is broad 
rather than high, and his features are mild rather than bold. 
He appears to be in delicate health, but is always lively and 
active. He speaks in a slow, soft, and somewhat husky voice, 
but with great distinctness and emphasis. Every syllable is 
clearly and accurately pronounced, and his style, with the ex- 
ception of one or two slight peculiarities, is correct He reads 
the Scriptures well, and seemingly under the impression that, 
if they are to be read at all, they ought to be read carefully. 
His prayers are evangelical and suitable, and sometimes very 
long. He is greatly loved by his own people, and popular 
wherever he goes. 

He was ordained in 1837. He came out of the Established 
Church at the disruption, along with a great part of his peo- 
I^e^ and has been not only a most efficient minister but an 
active promoter of the schemes of the Free Church. He is 
apparently about 35 years of age. 

AnuLlM84S. 
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REV. PATRICK BREWSTER, 

ABBEY CHUBCH, PAI8LET. 

Human ambition often foils its own aim. The aspirations of 
the heart and straggles of the life to gain a certain point may 
be defeated by the means employed, or even if the end is 
gained the advantage is questionable. Some men become 
heroes withont desiring it, others never get beyond valets, 
thongh struggling all life for it. Fame, honour, and esteem 
flow to men most readily when uncoveted. Popularity cannot 
be manufactured by mere perseverance in any particular 
course^ because being the recognition of the multitude, there 
is no possibility of defining any principles or rules by which it 
may be acquired. Many men laboriously chase this phantom 
in every possible aspect, and seek it in every possible position, 
but rarely find the pursuit avail. They do not become popu- 
lar, they merely become notorious. This notoriety may be 
enviable or otherwise. In the case of a pickpocket, for ex- 
ample, doubtless animated by the same wish as the senator, to 
be thought great by his fellows — ^his dexterity professionally, 
in securing him notoriety, secures him also a measure of 
honour; but had the same individual become distinguished 
merely for a series of unsuccessful attempts his notoriety 
would be of the very reverse character. Such is the case with 
all popularity-hunters. They may become popular, more likely, 
however, only distinguished. The distinction may be such as 
to excite applause, it may be such as to call forth ridicule 
merely. It is matter of regret that the clerical office is not 
exempt from the illustration of this truth, and we are not sure 
that we can wholly exclude the subject of our sketch from the 
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charge. For the last twenty years he has courted popularity, 
for the last ten he has been notorious. With a dogmatism, 
an energy, and perseverance worthy of a nobler cause, he has 
struggled on through the quagmires leading to public favour, 
but out of these quagmires he has never got into the pure 
stream. Step by step he has assiduously striven to gain a 
certain eminence. To one great point have his faculties been 
directed, on one object concentrated. The plaudits of the mob 
have been his thirst — ^the questionable laureb of the crowd's 
bestowal his desire, and to gain these he has been consistent, 
energetic, and uniform in his conduct. Whatever that pan- 
dered to or most gratified the political tastes of the mob he has 
advocated. He has studied to be a man of the people. Ba- 
dicalism and chartism have been his hobbies. On the poor laws 
and the state of the poor his voice has not been silent. He 
has raised the cry of oppression and wrong ; has dragged out 
of his own parish cases of neglected poor and held them up 
to view ; has been diligent hunting after such cases, that the 
poor might be pitted against the rich, where a shilling admi- 
nistered in private would have relieved distress, where a word 
sp<^en in the proper quarter could remedy the wrongs he has 
howled over it till hoarse, and glorified himself in it. To the 
motley crowds that follow in his train he has enlarged on their 
wrongs* He has poured out his vials upon kings and govern- 
ments, and all in authority, save the sovereign people. Vox 
popuU vox Dei has been his watchword, the great truth, 
planet-like, around which all others revolve. He has magni- 
fied the people : they have not exalted him. Mr Brewster has 
been called the people's friend — ^the poor man's friend. Poor 
men's friends are too plenty, and too like certain medicines — 
the blessing they confer is questionable. 

Against his sincerity in all his efforts we advance nothing. 
We rather believe him to be in earnest always — ^tiioroughly 
selfconvinced that he is a patriot — thoroughly possessed of the 
idea of his own philanthropy, and thoroughly believing every- 
body in the wrong, and himself in the right, in all matters. 
We acknowledge his earnestness — ^unconvincible earnestness 
in everything — ^but this militates not against the fact of his 
being a misguided man with misdirected aims and efforts. 
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As a preacher, Mr Brewster falls more immediatdjr under 
our notice than as the political agitator or philanthropist. In 
the pulpit his appearance is not attractive. There is little in- 
dication of that talent for which be is celebrated, in his phy- 
siognomy, and little of it in the opening services of the sanc- 
tuary. With head drooping on his bosom, and one hand up- 
raised, in a low mumbling voice he utters a prayer. If you 
are near enough the pulpit you may be edified, i£ at any dis- 
tance the utmost stretch of attention is necessary to catch 
occasional words and sentences. It does not last long how- 
ever. From his prayers very little idea can be formed regard- 
ing him or regarding them in general. What little can be 
heard, even in a privileged position, is cold, dry, stiff, and 
formalistic. From these the attention is willingly turned to 
the discourse which follows. It is in his sermons, and in his 
sermons alone, that his talent, his ability — critical, scholastic^ 
theological, or otherwise, are displayed. Nothing else that Mr 
Brewster does is done to such advantage as preaching — ^noth- 
ing done so well as writing sermons. In beauty of style, ele- 
gance of construction, fertility of imagination, in a total ab- 
sence of any redundancy, and in a pure and polished style of 
composition, he is excelled by few or none of our pulpit ora- 
tors. As a public speaker he is confused, rambling, never 
much to the point — often coarse, and never eloquent ; but in 
the pulpit, setting aside a certain stifihess of deliveiy, and a, 
by no means, musical voice, his discourses are mast^ly speci* 
mens of composition. Every thought is carefully and dis- 
tinctly elaborated — every principle clearly laid down — every 
sentence fiiUy charged, but never confused. There is no afieo- 
tation of superior scholarship, yet it glistens in every para- 
graph-7-no meritricious efforts at effect, yet it never fidls of 
being produced — no hewing around a thought to make it plain, 
for every thought stands distinct — ^no forcing in of extraneous 
matter, and filling up with needless dissertation — all is calm, 
dear, distinct, appreciable. Framed upon the model of Blair, 
with less than Blair^s eloquence, but more striking and moro 
instructive, Mr Brewstcr^s sermons cannot fail to gratify and 
interest They ful, however, to warm, and they fiul to melt, 
liike the glittering icicle, or the clear depths of the bluo lake. 
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they reflect the beauty of the heavens and the glow of sun- 
shine : they draw the gazer^s eye and bind his attention, but 
never bend his inclination towards them. His eloquence may 
raise delight withm the hearer, may gratify th? taste, may 
thriU through every nerve, but wiU not draw a tear from any 
eye, or touch the deep springs of any heart. Some of Mr 
Brewstei^s admirers have spoken of his genius in no measured 
terms. We deny the possession of it. Talents he has of a 
high range, but genius was absent at his birth. We should 
call him a clever man in the sense we would speak of many 
popular preachers of the present day ; but the mystic light of 
genius never sparkled in his eye, and those ^^ thoughts that 
wander through eternity," which genius alone gives birth to, 
he never uttered. 

Mr Brewster^s ruling passion is controversy — not theological 
controversy. His mind is not of a cast to grapple with the 
depths and intricacies of theology. He is not a subtile thinker 
by any means, and never would have made a metaphysician. 
His controversial faculty is of a much lower order than the 
theologians — a little lower still, we should call it quarrelsome. 
He delights, revels in dispute. His printed discourses, and 
many of his delivered ones, are the ofispring of dispute. His 
presbytery speeches and his platform exhibitions are all elicited 
under the impulse of antagonistic feelings. Yet his gifts for 
controversy are only one-sided. So far as determination, an 
utter unconsciousness of defeat, a thorough capacity for brow- 
beating an adversary, and an illimitable capacity for speech 
are concerned, he is perfect or nearly so ; but he wants vigour, 
tact, earnestness of manner, and arrangement in extempore 
efforts. He might talk an adversary down ; he could scarcely 
reason him silent. He could speak an impartial hearer asleep 
before he would convince him. He could worry an adversary 
out of temper, but scarcely win him to his side. He could 
demolish an argument with abuse easier than expose a fallacy. 
Unlike Andrew Thomson, to whom some have compared him, 
he is utterly destitute of wit or irony. He can pelt an ad- 
versary with mud, but the stinging shafts of satire or the 
light-feathered arrow of wit he cannot wield. There is not a 
particle of genuine humour in him. A good, hearty laugh he 
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could not utter, nor, save by some blunder, create one in ano* 
ther. Yet, withal, Mr Brewster has a crowd of fellowers. His 
preaching talent attracts the learned, his patriottBm the mob. 
The most remarkable extremes meet within the dimlyJighted 
old Abbey, on a Sabbath, to listen to him. His politics attract 
many satelites, his preaching some admirers. They are of two 
classes. By both, we beUeve, with his views of the Christiaa 
ministry, he deals honestly and conscientiously — ^the rich ate 
not flattered and the poor not scorned. 

As an author, his small volume of Chartist Discourses, pub* 
lished in vindication, when brou^t under tempoiazy suspen- 
sion by his presbytery, is well known. Of their literary merits 
much elsewhere has been said. Of other merit they possess 
but little. He is besides, we believe, author of some esroellent 
articles published, some years since, in a Cydopssdia edited by 
his brother. Sir David Brewster, and a number of other stray 
productions. 

He has been a clergyman fbrabout 30 years. The Abbey, 
Paisley, is a collegiate chaxge — ^the parish is the largest and 
most densely populated in the district, and stands in need of 
all the labour and attention Mr Brewster and his colleague can 
bestow on it. 

AUOUR IS, IStf. 
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BEHFIBLD STREET UNITED PBESBTTEBIAN CHUBCH. 

TflOUaH the principles of a levelling commtmism are profes* 
Bed but by a very small and uninflnential section of British 
society^ countenance is often unwittingly lent to them by mis- 
taken views of the principles and precepts of Christianity. 
Many have inferred from the self-denying doctrines of the 
Christian fidth, that affluence and ease are incompatible with 
disdpleship* On account of the woes attached to unsancti- 
fied riches they have treated riches as a species of moral evil, 
and the rich as fiu: from the kingdom of heaven. Because 
the early disciples were ^^ afflicted and destitute," they infer 
that Christians in all ages should choose a humble position, 
and live by suflerance rather than by right. On account of 
the snares connected with wealth they recommend that disci-* 
pies should give all to God, and trust his providence for a sup- 
ply of their fiiture wants. These views have erected and 
peopled monasteries and nunneries — ^they have made not a few 
Christians heartless cumberers of society and spread a pesti* 
ievoiis influence over the activities of life— over the social circle 
and over the church of the living God. They, who hold them, 
cannot conceive how that man who lives in his mansion and 
fares sumptuously can be a Christian, when so many are 
pinched for the necessaries of life. They cannot understand 
bow that fiunily who attire so gaily and follow the secularitiet 
of Ufe so keenly can belong to the femfly of Ghxl ; and they 
doubt whether the congregation diat erects a gorgeous temple 
has yet learned of him who when on earth had no where i0 
lay bis head ! It may, however, be questioned whether this 
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spirit that looks so humble and self-denying is after all the 
spirit of the gospel. If Christianity forbid riches to its pro- 
fessors, what mean the many precepts laid down for the guid- 
ance of rich disciples I If equality of rank be one of its 
principles, even the blessings and promises addressed to the poor 
are meaningless, for when equality is secured all might be poor, 
but none would be comparatively so. In fact this humble 
spirit is often the most hateful that can infest the Christian 
church. It early made its appearance, and will continue pro- 
bably as long as a state of imperfection. Judas was its first 
disciple, and, as such, grudged the ointment poured on the 
head of Christ, and argued it might have been better bestowed 
on the poor. His followers, or those of the Judas school, when 
they see any unusual display of liberality are ready to point 
out a thousand ways the gift might have been moie judiciously 
bestowed. The fact is, the spirit, if general, would soon ren- 
der gift;s impossible, for it would speedily reduce Christian 
society to an equality, and that one more in need of gifts than 
able to bestow them. It is also observable that while those 
who possess this spirit are so eloquent on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of others, they either have nothing of their own 
to bestow or their alms are indeed secret — so secret that no 
eye— not that of heaven — sees them. They love, but it is in 
word — they are economists, but no one profits by their econ- 
omy — they are the only philanthropists, but the world has not 
been bettered by their deeds. There are certain events which 
draw forth the manifestations of this spirit. If a large gift is 
bestowed to support and extend foreign missions, it is alleged 
home is neglected. If a large sum is expended on a place of 
worship, it is alleged the money spent in its erection would 
have provided places for a large portion of our destitute poor. 
It is well, however, to bring theory to the test of facts. In this 
case fiu^ts prove that the congregation best housed is the one 
that does most to provide churches for others. Besides, what 
reason is there that those who dwell in ceQed houses should 
worship God in a house which costs them nothing? What 
precept — ^what principle — ^forbids Christians to worship in a 
church according to their means T Is it any reason why the 
rich should worship in a humble erection, because the poor 
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most meet in one lesa imposing ? Are communism and eqnal- 
itjr less hatefiil and less destnictive in Christianity than it would 
be in trade or commerce t It is the glory of Christianity that 
it is adapted to men of every class of mind^ and in evezy class 
of sode^, and we have yet to leam that its design or tendency 
is to produce equality of intellect or condition* Theorists may 
talk as they please, but the man foigiven much wiU love much. 
Three hundred pence will be thrown into the treasury by the 
really grateful Christian, when three pence will be grudged by 
the man of cold heart and of cold theory. The rich man who 
knows and feels that he owes aU to reh'gion, can scarcely be 
blamed for contributing willingly and largely to the erection of 
a temple in which to worship God. Indeed, religionists are 
greatly behind in this particular. Men of pleasure expend 
much more of their substance to gratify their taste than the 
man of Ghxl expends on that to which he owes all his present 
comfort and future hopes. Little do they know the temporal 
advantages of a gospel ministry who grudge its cost. In 
keeping of God's commands there is a present reward ; and to 
none of his commands are there surer blessinffs annexed than 
to the support of a gospel nuniet^. A UbSl congregation 
is a prosperous congregation. ^ There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty." Our thoughts were turned into the 
above channel by visiting the church in Benfield street which 
was opened for worship last Sabbath. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, we can see no reason why the house dedicated 
to the service of Gtxl should be less gorgeous, when the circum- 
stances warrant, than the house erected for merchandise or 
amusement Christians understand now well enough the 
immeritorions character of mere show and form in the service 
of God ; but that is no reason why the house of God should 
not be comfortable, or even magnificent. We know how to 
despise the ^'helps to devotion" which ignoranceand superstition 
have devised ; but we also know that one comfortably accom- 
modated is likely to be in a better finune for acceptable worship 
than one placed in physical discomfort. Besides, we know not 
why the finee-will offerings of a people should not be more than 
able to cope with privileged sects even in the article of churches. 
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Man, when placed in a true position, can work wonders com- 
pared with the privileged man in a false position. We say, 
then, to our wealthy churches, Despise the calculations of 
grumblers — erect such places of worship as your means can 
afford. Let the place where you worship God — where every 
good principle is strengthened, where every evil desire is 
crucified, where you are nerved for the activities of life and 
religion — be not inferior to your place of business. Though 
Jehovah hates robbery for burnt offering, the penurious are 
more likely to be the robbers than those who devise liberal 
things. Let the world see that you value your Christianity 
by paying for its maintenance. They do well still in whose 
heart it is to build a house for the worship of God. While 
God can be worshipped in a bam or in a hole of a rock, he 
still chooses Zion, and all places built for his honour he comes 
to bless. 

This fine erection was opened for worship last Sabbath. It 
was opened by the venerable Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, 
who preached in the forenoon. The minister of the church 
preached in the afternoon, and the Rev. Wm. Anderson of 
this city preached in the evening. 

At two o'clock aflernoon the pastor of the church entered 
the pulpit, and gave out as subject of praise the 122d Psalm. 
After reading the 1st chap, of 1st Cor., verses of the 18th 
Paraphrase were sung. At 25 minutes to three, 1 Cor. iii. 16, 
" Know ye not that ye are the temple of God?" was read as 
subject of discourse. 

The introduction to the discourse was brief and appropriate. 
The gradual revelation of the Divine character to man was 
finely adumbrated by the painter's progress. The first dim 
lines, almost meaningless to every eye but that of the artist, 
were made the figures of the first revelations given to the 
patriarchs and prophets, and the finished picture, which a child 
could understand, very strikingly shadowed forth the full efful- 
gence of the Divine glory as seen in the face of Jesus, as well 
as the more dim revelation God makes of himself through the 
church, which is his temple. Besides the beautiful figure 
employed, the exordium graphically opened up the subject. It 
made believers stand forth in their highest character as the 
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residence of Deity, and the medium through which He reveals 
himself to men. The four divisions not only exhausted the 
text, but gave a veiy succinct review of its different doctrines 
and duties. The foundation, the materials, the erection, and 
design, well expressed the ideas which the preacher elaborated. 
Indeed, the views of the preacher included both the individual 
and collective meanings of the ^^ temple " in the text, as the 
character of each separate part of the temple, as well as of the 
coUective whole, was kept prominently in view. In diacnssing 
the ^^ foundation,'' the preacher gave a veiy full and concise 
%iew of the person and work of Christ, and that he is not only 
the foundation and comer-stone, but the centre and source of 
all saving influence. Under the second head, the materials — 
man as a fidlen and redeemed sinner — ^was ably pourtrayed ; 
and on the third head — the erection — God the Father was 
represented as occupying an important part in the building of 
mercy, while the last head, '^ the design of the building " as an 
habitation of God, and as a means of reflecting the Divine 
glory, gave the preacher an admirable opportunity, which he 
duly improved, of turning the discourse to practical account. 
The only defect of the discourse was that it included too much 
sentiment to allow of popular demonstration. If, however, 
that exuberance of £uicy which allures and fascinates was not 
observable, the want was amply compensated by the strong 
and vigorous views given of the leading doctrines of the gospel. 
Indeed, the discourse contained an admirable epitome of the 
entire scheme of redemption, both objectively and subjectively 
considered. The Scriptures were largely quoted, not to sup- 
port fanciful speculations, but to show that the gospel rests, 
not on the testimony of man but on the power of God. 

The theology of the preacher is of a healthftd and scriptural 
character. He takes no partial view of favourite texts but 
preaches the whole word, and even when discussing topics 
calculated to provoke to party controversy, he proceeds with 
his discourse, knowing nothing but the truth in its own native 
grandeur. In discussing the great foundation, for instance^ 
he says nothing of a limited or of a universal atonement, but 
satisfies himself with teaching it as Christ and his apostles 
taught it, and leaves verbal metaphysics to others. In dis* 
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cnsflang the fiedl of man, he does not deem it neoeasuy to 
qualify anything the Scriptnies assert^ but teaches the doc- 
trine with that freedom which characterises hofy writ. He is 
as fiur removed as possible from a mere veribal wraiif^. He 
is a man of ideas expressed in nervous style, and with a defi- 
nite end. He not only takes a hearty grasp of the fiu!t8 with 
which he deals, but he classifies and arranges them so as to be 
able to generalise and infer with great fiiimess and piedsMMU 
He founds not a doctrine on an insulated text, but on tlie 
consistent meaning of all the texts which treat of it* This 
feature saves him from those crotchets which ddi^t little 
minds, and which at the same time leads them into oomtradio- 
tion and absurdity. He insists on Christian dades^ not be* 
cause he can deduce them from some insulated paasage, bot 
because he finds they are cleariy taught in the principles and 
examples as well as in the precepts of the Bible. 

The manner of the preacher does great justice to his views. 
He can speak fluently as well as think vigorously. His lan- 
guage is strongs nervous, and perspicacions. It is alike re- 
markable for its force and finish. He possesses much ease in 
speaking, and though he seldom uses notes, he never hesitalea 
nor stumbles. On the platform he is exceedingly happy, and 
commands the heartiest applause of the enthusiastic meeting. 
On the recent educational discussion he took a prominent party 
and even those who differed from his views of a national educ^ 
tion, could not but admire the intelligenoe and die fervour with 
which he advocated them. His voice, though somewhat softy 
when used on a low key, possesses much variety and power, 
and finishes a climax with thrilling effect. Indeed, for pro- 
dudng an impression on a promiscuous meetings he is second 
to none. Though he has been but a short time in our city, 
he is favourably known, by his public appearances, among all 
classes of the community. His speeches and disoonnes, too, 
are not of the clap-trap superficial character now too finhion- 
able, but they teem with facts and arguments. Indeed, his 
mind is more aigumentative than imi^[inative. He seldom 
strikes out what would be called new trains of thought, but he 
combines and arranges with great skilL The TnM hi *mntiinil 
precuion with which he builds up an argument is almost in- 
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compatible with a vivid imagination. Even when his logic is 
on fire, it is not so mnch the novelty of his illustrations as the 
vigour and fervour of his language that attracts an audience. 
He is a distinct and emphatic speaker. Eveiy word tells, and 
eveiy thought is transparent. His views may be doubted or 
denied, but they cannot be mistaken. He is utterly free of 
the mystic, and teaches only what he understands. His man- 
ner is generally animated and energetic There is no falling 
off of the voice, but he sustains it properly to the end of every 
separate paragraph, and to the end of his discourse. On the 
occasion in question he rose as he proceeded with his subject, 
till towards the close he poured forth a flood of impassioned 
eloquence. 

His firank and open manner enhances his popularity. He 
possesses none of that fidse dignity which many consider part 
of clerical insignia. He is easy of access, and listens to the 
proposals of the meanest with deference and respect He is 
utterly free of that petty jealousy which sorely besets many in 
his office. He does not reckon a cause essentially bad because 
he is not the author of it, nor does he refuse to co-operate in 
works of charity, though a first place may not be assigned him. 
He works when he is wished, and, where he is wished, willingly 
and cheerfully. He also possesses that hope which knows no 
impossibilities. He proceeds to the most difficult undertakings, 
never doubting but they can be brought to a happy issue. He 
is no theorist, but what his hand finds to do he does with all 
humight. Nor i« there aoght obtrurive or forbidding in hb 
conduct. Among his fathers and brethren in the church 
courts he has always kept his place as a comparatively young 
man. Great as is his zeal, it is tempered with knowledge and 
discretion. He watches his time and opportunity, and urges 
his views so as to excite no unkindly or envious feeling. In 
an earlier stage of his life than usual he received the 
highest honours of one of our Scottish universities, and is 
called Babbi ere he has well entered on the full powers of his 
manhood. In a word, we consider him one of the most useful 
clergymen <^ his time. There may be young ministers more 
erudite, but none are more zealous, more active, more enter- 
prising, more liberal, or more amiable. We calculate, should 
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he see many days, on a life of great actiyity and great usefbl- 
ness, shotdd he retain that confidence in himself which is 
essential to success. His present position is one in which it 
is difficult to retain the balance <^ the inteUectoal and moral 
powers. On the one hand there is mnch to exdte gratttade 
and fire ambition, and, on the other, there may be not a little 
to discourage and depress. He is more than a match for 
circomstances, shonld he maintain that equanimity that refuses 
to be elated or cast down by anght which this scene can 
threaten or indulge. 

Dr Taylor is a native of Berwickshire, and was educated in 
the University of Edinburgh, where he received many tokens 
of the approbation of the professors, and where he curied off 
the highest honours. About two years ago, the Senatns of 
St Andrew's University conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. He was first settled in St Andrew's in 1839, 
and about four months before the death <^ the late able Dr 
Heugh, he was chosen to be his co-pastor in 1846. He con- 
tinued to minister to that congregation till last Sabbath, when, 
with the consent of all concerned, he removed, along with 400 
members and 13 elders, to form a new congregation in the 
beautiful and spacious church just finished in Benfield street. 
He received an excellent start there last Sabbath, and a career 
of prosperity and honour is, we trust, before him and his 
enterprising people. We have no doubt but if health is 
granted, Dr Taylor will live till even the dimensions of this 
spacious edifice are too narrow for the host into which his 
four hundred will multiply. 

His literary labours deserve honourable mention. He con- 
tributed largely to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and he has 
also been a contributor to the Edinburgh Beview. 

Aug. 19, 184S. 
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REV. JOHN W. BORLAND, 

OILLESPIB CHT7BCH, GLASGOW. 

TaouGH there is, probably, too much stereotyped theology 
among preachers, there is still great variety in their ministra- 
tions. One class of them discourses largely of the privileges of 
Christianity ; another of its doctrines; and a third, of its duties. 
If texts are not chosen on account of the support they lend to 
particular views, they must at least allow the preacher, what- 
ever be their natural and obvious meaning, to deduce his £ir 
vourite theories from them. Among the class who descant on 
Christian privileges, there is a great variety. Some of them 
refer chiefly to external privileges — a Christian land — a land of 
Bible, and sanctuaries-a land where liberty of conscience is 
enjoyed, and where Christianity can be professed without loss 
of goods or reputation. Others of the ^^ privilege" class take 
a somewhat more spiritual view of Christian privilege, and 
dwell on the advantages of Church fellowship — of Christian 
sympathy and affection — of the benefits of prayer and of public 
ordinances— -of the peace and joy and hopes which the gospel 
brings, and of the heaven which it opens before the believer, 
when he has finished his earthly career. Others of this class 
dwell on the benefits that flow from adoption into the family of 
God — of the relationships believers sustain to God, to Christ, 
and to a holy and happy universe, and of the witness evexy be- 
liever has in himself that he is a true Christian. The doctrinal 
class also exhibits considerable variety. Some preach what may 
be called the essential doctrines — such as the degeneracy of 
man — ^the nature of the atonement — ^the work of the Spirit — 
the nature of regeneration, and the progress of sanctification. 
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Others dive into the abstract and mysterious. They deal 
extensively in the divine purposes — they perplex themselves 
with the nature of election, and struggle to determine tlie 
antecedent and the consequent, and to draw laws and make 
distinctions which the most acute metaphysician cannot dis- 
cover. The "duty" class exhibit probably still greater variety. 
A part of them have not a very high standard of duty. They 
insist chiefly on church going — on charity giving — on doing 
justice and loving mercy. They plead for the fatherless and 
the widow, and recommend the decencies and respectabilities 
of life, with a laudable perseverance. Others of them urge 
duties which respect God as creator, preserver, benefactor, and 
judge. They recommend that he should be feared and served, 
and that his commandments should be obeyed and his laws 
respected. Others of them go still higher, and teach duties 
emphatically Christian. They urge repentance toward God, 
and faith toward Christ. They recommend the cultivation of 
a spirit of humility, forbearance, kindness, and long suffering. 
Now, all these classes teach much that is important and true, 
and probably nothing that is wrong ; but the great tendency 
of the preaching of the day is to degenerate into mere theo- 
logical discussion. Theology and religion, though insepa- 
rably associated in some minds, have often no real connexion. 
There may be much correct theology in a man's creed, and 
no religion in his heart ; and, on the other hand, the man 
who knows little of dogmatic theology may possess genuine 
religion. Ezekiel's vision of drj' bones would not be greatly 
misapplied to much of the theology of our day. In the valley 
of vision there are very many bones, and they are unques- 
tionably very dry. Some preachers have the art of mddng 
the doctrines that should chiefly affect the heart mere mate- 
rials of thought. Even the doctrines of the cross in their 
hands appear dry as a geometrical problem. The savour of 
Christianity they extract, and leave the naked outline. The 
theology of the preacher whose name heads these remarks, 
stands out in favourable contrast to that specified. The sym- 
metry of it is as complete, but it has also life in it. As he 
preaches, flesh comes up on the bones, and skin covers it, and 
life is infused. He preaches the doctrines and the privileges 
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and the duties of Christianity^ each in their dae proportion, and 
all with a practical aspect. He deals little in the abstract, and 
seldom enters on dogmatic theology. In his hands doctrines 
have another end to serve than to sustain a place in some 
combrous system — ^they present truth to the mind and objects 
to the heart. The privileges of the Christian are not intro* 
duced for mere inspection or for idle contempktion— privilege 
m his hands is coupled with responsibility. As he exhibits to 
his hearers the glorious liberty and dignity of the Christ 
tian, he never omits to remind them how much they owe to 
their Lord. But it is when duty comes before him, either in 
the form of command or example that he excels. The duties 
he inculcates are pre-eminently Christian — Christian in theiif 
motives, character, and results. He asks his hearers not what 
they omit that others do, but what they do more than others. 
He makes no attempt to make a duty less important than h 
appears in the sacred record, by comparing the altered circum- 
stances of the Christian now with what they were in primitive^ 
times. 

Last Sabbath forenoon, at five minutes past eleven, the Rev. 
Mr Borland commenced his usual public services in his own' 
church. After the 2d Paraphrase was sung, the 29th chapter 
of Job was read. A few remarks were made on the chapter. 
The remarks occupied about ten minutes. Prayer was then 
ofiered, which occupied about twenty minutes. After a few 
verses had been very well sung. Acts i. 12 — 14, were read as 
subject of lecture. We cannot make room for an outline of 
the discourse, which was concluded at twenty-six minutes 
past twelve, having occupied about thirty-six minutes. After 
prayer, praise, and the benediction, the congregation was dis- 
missed at twenty minutes to one. The prayers were devout, 
earnest, and suitable, and the entire service was well-propor- 
tioned and unexceptionable. The discourse enforced one idea 
— the duty and privilege of united prayer. That idea was 
brought out scripturally, historically, argumentatively, and 
practically. The example of united prayer, narrated in the 
passage which formed the subject of discourse, was admirably 
placed before the people, llie number, the character, the 
spirit, and the object of the primitive disciples, were fairly eliv 

Z 
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died from the verses, and after exhibiting that example in 
eveiy possible light, the lectmier proceeded inferentiallj, and 
dednoed that what was good for the disciples of Jerusalem is 
good for disciples still. He confosed not his hearefs with 
abstractions regarding the motive of acceptable prajrer — ^be 
insisted only on the duty; and by the example <^ the early dis- 
ciples, and also by the example of some at the present day, as 
well as by the direct authority of the author of Christianity, he 
proved at once th^ duty and the privilege of united prayer. 
This one discourse serves as a key to allow us access to the 
leading mental features of the subject of our sketch. As we 
have already said, he is anxious to impress the leading idea 
that the passage, on which he discourses, contains. What a 
variety of topics could a theological speculator not elicit from 
the text! We should have had from such a description of 
Jerusalem — of the Mount of OHvet — a Sabbath-day's journey 
— ^the locale of the upper room — ^the characteristics of the 
apostles named — the difference between prayer and supplica- 
tion — ^the characteristics of the mother and brethren of Jesus I 
In the hands of the subject of our sketch, the passage contains 
one idea, and one only. He may casually refer to some or all 
of the ideas mentioned, but never so as to conceal his one idea 
—his united, harmonious, earnest, and importunate pnyer 
meeting. We need not remind our readers that such was the 
manner of the prince of Scottish preachers, the lamented Chal- 
mers, and such a method has much to commend it. The 
hearers of such may not be so well versed in detail as some are, 
but they get a permanent hold of important and influential 
ideas. They may not marvel at the variety elicited firom a 
text, but they will be certain of one thing at least — ^the thing 
needful. Such preachers may not condescend to describe every 
gem and ornament of the spiritual temple, but its goodly juno- 
portions, its impregnable bulwarks, and its permanent glory, 
will be engraved on their minds with an iron pen. His style 
is beautifully simple, terse, and finished. He is not satisfied 
with speaking grammatically and intelligibly, he must speak 
rhetorically and effectively. He takes care to do as little vio- 
lence to the ear as to the taste, and none to either. While his 
iliction is terse and strong, it is also smooth and oratorical. 
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His voice ia sharp and musical, and is alike pleasant on its 
highest and lowest key. Though its whispers are audible, it 
occasionally swells into great power, but even then it is under 
the most perfect control. His features are sharp and intellec- 
tual, and his gestures are natural and animated. We consider 
him one of the most effective and most graceful of our yotmg 
preachers. His preaching belongs to a refined and intellectual 
class, and, at the same time, it has nothing of the cold and 
classic stateliness which belongs to some of our intellectual 
preachers. Indeed his voice expresses at once the pathetic and 
the vigorous — ^the sweet and the awfuL His success as a 
pfeacher has been all that his most ardent fiiends could desire. 
Not a great many years ago, he commenced to preach to a 
mere handful, and that handful has now increased into one of 
our most respectable congregations. About three years ago, 
we had the happiness of noticing, at some length, the very 
handsome place of worship they erected in Great Hamilton 
Street, and now that erection is respectably filled. We may 
be mistaken, but we have long entertained the idea that a 
oongregation just formed possesses peculiar interest. They 
appear, in the beauties of holiness, like the dew of the 
morning. They sing, and pray, and hear, with an ear- 
nestness and devoutness which we have not elsewhere no- 
ticed. This is specially true as long as the congregation 
remains under the care of him whose plastic hand formed 
it, and whose fostering care reared it. Such a congregation 
possesses much of the ardour, and energy, and enterprise of 
youth, and under judicious guidance it exhibits a most lovely 
aspect. They feel themselves knit to one another, and espe- 
cially to their pastor. In the cases of others the people feel 
the gratitude due to one who feeds his flock, but in this there 
is the additional gratitude of gathering them together. Even 
when the selection is not so choice as desirable, much of the 
feeling we have described is evident, but in this case it is evi- 
dently the anxiety of the minister to gather men not merely 
nominally but really into the fold of Christ. If the purity of a 
people is in proportion to the searching character of the preach- 
ing to which they listen, then beyond all doubt that of this 
oongregation must stand high. He is not in the habit of say* 
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ing, '^Peace^ feaccj^ bat, on the oontnfy, arouses the nominal 
professor by ^e most urgent appeals, and directs to the true 
source of peace through the great atcmemenL Such being the 
character of his preaching, the inference is that he will not 
only gather a numerous but a devout people around him. 
Mflmy will feel that they owe all their {uresent comfort and 
their future hopes to his ministrations, and, as a matter of 
course, their love will be strong and their gradtude peculiar. 
We trust they express these feelings not in word only, but in 
deed and in truth. The feeling that does not reach the pocket 
is not veiy religious. It is long since John condemned ^ the 
word and tongue^ love which early seized professed disdpleSy 
and preachers still feel the effects of this cheap manifestation. 
The practical answer many give to the question. How much 
owest thou thy minuter? is not particularly creditable in many 
instances, but we cannot but suppose that this is an exoeptioB. 
The man that gathers and feeds a people deserves more than 
lip gratitude. 

Mr Borland is a native of this city. His studies were pur- 
sued, first at the Grammar School (now the High School), 
which was at that time entirely a classical institution, then at 
our University for the usual period, and finally at Paisley, in 
the Divinity Hall of the Relief Synod, then under the superin* 
tendence of the revered and lamented Dr Thomson. IVom 
his earliest years he sat under the ministry of the late Rev. Mr 
Thomson of Hntchesontown, He was licensed to preach by 
the Glasgow Relief Presbytery in 1834; was ordained oyer the 
first Relief Church, Lanark, in Jime^ 1836, where he remained 
eight years, and was translated to his present charge in Sep- 
tember, 1844. After worshipping in the hall of the Mechanic 
Institution, Calton, for upwards of twelve months, the congre- 
gation entered their present elegant church in Great Hamilton 
street in September, 1845. The membership was under 150 
when Mr Borland was called. It is now more than three times 
that number. 

SsmuiBBB 9, 184S. 
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LABT YESTEB'S, EDINBURGH. 

In the year 1846^ the death of the Rev. Archibald Bennie, 
D J!).^ threw a gloom over the Scottish metropolis scarcely less 
dense than the death of the eminent Dr A. Thomson^ a few 
years previous. The congregations to which these eminent 
men ministered have long occupied a proud intellectual and 
religious pre-eminence in Edinburgh, and, according to gene- 
ral opinion, there are but few able to please and edify them. 
In 1846 it was the opinion of many in the Establishment that 
it would be difficult to find a clergyman who would be gene* 
rally acceptable to the congregation of Lady Yester^s. One 
of die most distinguished rabbis and successfid authors of that 
church, on being asked his opinion of who was the coming man, 
said that be had his eye on one, but he was merely a boy, and 
he did not like even to suggest him, lest people should merely 
amile at the idea as absurd. On being urged, he said he would 
same the Rev. John Caird, then in the Parliamentary Churchy 
Newton-on-Ayr. We know not how far this suggestion deter- 
mined the matter ; but, all events, the Rev. John Caird was 
speedily called to Edinburgh, and has since then ministered 
there with general acceptance, and with almost unexampled 
popularity. His fiime, in Edinburgh, has been much more 
rapidly acquired than that of any other minister, and it is a 
question whether the sensation created by his ministrations is 
not equal to that caused by a Candlish or a Guthrie, or even 
by a Chalmers, in Glasgow, in former days. Though in many 
cases we would not be inclined to infer much in &vour of a 
minister because the world is at his heels, yet in this case popu* 
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laritj mnst be aDowed to be presmnptiTe proof of the saperi- 
oritj of the speaker. The congregation to which he ministers 
is not, and never has been, afflicted with itching ears that will 
hear nothing but the new or the strange. It is proTeri>ial fix* 
its intelligence, its piety, and sobriety, and anything like eztr»- 
▼agance coold not expect a very warm reception there. It is 
also to be noticed that those who crowd to the chnrch, besidas 
the nsoal sitters, are most of them of the well-edncated and 
wellrinformed classes. Here, then, we have a yonng deigy- 
man (boyish, indeed, in his appearance), week after week coU 
lecting die elite of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of eloquent preachers in that city — ^the dty of a Candlish, 
a Gruthrie, a Grordon, a French, a Muir, and an Akzander — 
and ought not this fsuct to secure for the remarks we are about 
to make a candid reception, and prevent those who would 
otherwise dismiss them as extravagant, from such nsh conclu- 
sions? We shall, first of all, give a brief outline of his disoonrse 
and address of last Sabbath. Last Sabbath he officiated fer 
the much-esteemed Dr Barr, of this dty, who has been 
laid aside from his usual labours by protracted iUneas. At 
twenty-five minutes to twdve he gave out as his text Matthew 
xi. 25, ^ At that time Jesus said, I thank thee, O Father," Ac., 
<^ because thou hast hid these things finom the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them to babes.'' The preacher commenced 
by inquiring as to the time referred to in the text — ^^At 
that time." It was in an hour during which he had r eviewed 
his ministry and contemplated the inveteracy and rebdlion of 
those to whom he had delivered many messages of love. He 
had just pronounced the doom of Chorasin and other dties that 
had rejected his ministry. In that hour Jesus rejoiced in ^iiit. 
The time seems exceedingly unsuitable fi>r joy, unless, indeed, 
we suppose that by a sudden transition of thought and feeling, 
he had left off to think of the waywardness of men, and returned 
in thought to heaven to contemplate the glory he had before the 
world was, and rejdce with his Father as he had rejoiced always 
before the foundations of the earth were laid. Was it, then, 
such a transition firom grief to gladness — ^ftom earth to heaveni 
No, the present scene is still before him. The subject was as 
little calculated to give joy as the time. The very subject that 
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had chafed his meek spirit into sach bitter inyective, (see the 
verses preceding the text,) is before him when in ecstacy of joy 
he says, I thank thee, O Father, &c. Unquestionably this 
subject must at the time have been viewed by Jesus in some 
peculiar light, when it produced this sweet tranquillity and joy 
in his mind, and we shall at present direct attention to some of 
the reasons which calmed the mind of Jesus as he surveyed 
the comparative non-success of his ministry among men. The 
reasons are three. First, a simple acquiescence in his Father's 
will. He adds, ^^Even so. Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight." To a creature merely human, nothing could have been 
more mortifying than the way men received Christ's instruc- 
tions. There was little in the character or number of those 
who became his disciples to satisfy those who look on success 
after the manner of men. He rests with confidence on Grod. 
As the voyager on the ocean, who knows the barque is guided 
by a skilful pilot, feels secure amid the storm ; as the infant 
reposes on its mother's bosom, so does the mighty soul of Jesus 
on the love of his Father as he says, I thank thee, O Father, 
&c. The second reason of this happy state of mind was, that 
the economy of redemption made all the gloiy of salvation re- 
dound to God alone. See 27th verse. ^^ All things are deli- 
rexed to me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father," &c. As if he had said, I thank thee. Father, 
because in the application of redemption, as well as in its objec- 
tive provisions, God is all in all. The third and final reason 
of this joy of Christ was, such an arrangement provided that 
the reception of the gospel did not depend on gifts, or any 
peonliarity which belongs only to a class of men — ^not to those 
who possessed eminent gifts, as these are but few — ^not to the 
possessors of genius, for these are fewer stilL Any such re- 
striction would have robbed the gospel of that universality in 
which Christ rejoices. ^^Come to me all ye who labour" is 
Christ's language. I thank thee. Father, that the gospel thus 
meets the case of all — ^I thank thee that it requires no pe- 
culiar qualifications which the few only possess, but that it is 
adapted to man as such. All that it requires is a conviction of 
guilt, and a desire to be freed from its condemnation ; all, be 
they wise or foolish in man's estimation, are welcome do they 
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bat desire salvadoii. We have been obliged to leave oat the 
illostrations of the above three particahursy as weQ as the ooo- 
duding remaiks. 

The sermon was over at 25 minutes past 12, having occo- 
pied about 50 minutes. After a few verses were sung the 
preacher conmienced to ^^fence the tables." He said that he 
wished to say something that might be useful to those aboat to 
partake of ike holy communion. That ordinance was more 
than a memorial of Christ*s sufferings — ^it was a banquet ftr 
Chrises friends. It is to be observed, however, that ftiod can 
afford nutriment to the living only. A feast may be ^read 
before the moveless forms of the dead, but they cannot partake. 
Can you who are about to partake of this holy communioD 
reckon yourselves alive to God? He that hath the Son hath 

life. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemation. Let each ask, are there in- 
dications of spiritual life in me, or is all this ordinance to be 
merely the wretched mimicry of a death feast? The principle 
of life is hidden and mysterious. Even the principle of natural 
life is hidden from all men. No one can say what life is, and 
yet the signs of life are innumerable. I mention two of these. 
Life is free and unconstained in its motions. The motions of 
life are not carried on mechanically, but freely and uncon- 
sciously. Action is easy and delightftd to the man who enjo^ 
life. He relishes his food, and eats not by constraint The 
sickly appetite loathes food and requires to be luged, bat high 
heal^ partakes with zest. How does the test afi^ you? Do 
you feel the motions of spiritual life? Is there a flow towards 
God of all the best affections of the soul? Does your mind of 
itself flow out towards God? If you love any one you do not 
need to set yourself to think of him. Though distant, the 
object of your affections is still near. Worldly men's thoughts 
are in their business even when they are present at the ordi- 
nances of religion. Do your thoughts go out after God when 
you are engaged in the duties of life? Do your afiection% 
even when you are impressed with the concerns of time, wan- 
der away to God ? Do you relish the food of the soul? Yoa 
would be alarmed if ye loathed your daily food, and are yon 
equally alarmed when the word of God is not sweet to your 
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taste t What if you feel you do not love God? — ^that yon do 
not breathe naturally in the atmosphere of religion. These 
things angar ill for yon, and suggest that }'ou most be barren 
treesy that bear no fruit. On the other hand, do you feel that 
yours is the step, and the pulse, and the vigour of living menT 
Can you say with David, How sweet to my taste are thy words I 
My soul breaketh for the longing it hath for thy judgments ; 
a day spent in thy courts is better than a thousand. Christ 
addresses such when he says, <<If any man thirst, let him come 
to me and drink." But lest some be discouraged on account of 
the absence of emotion in the service of God, let me add, 2dly, 
That life is a steady, constant, continuous principle. Life is 
in no case an intermittent thing. A plant continuea to grow ; 
our physical frame reaches the stature of man by steady per- 
severance. So with spiritual life. Some professing Christians 
are devout on the Sabbath. They are dive to Grod and to 
Christ by profession on that day, but dead all the other days. 
Their religion is fitful — ^the atmosphere is its emblem — ^now 
doud, now sunshine. This is not like life. I do not ask if 
you worship God in your families. Such a question, in your 
present position, would be an insult even to your common 
honesty ; but I ask. Are yours the movements c^ life, or those 
of the mere automaton ? Does your religion pervade your 
life, or is it only a thing of Sabbatii ? What do you to please 
Christ? Does your religion make you more honest, more 
honourable, more just, more amiable, more kind ? Does it 
make you better servants and masters, parents and childreUi 
husbands and wives? We must hold that religion very cheap 
which does not influence the life. Whether ye eat or drinks w 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Tempomty 
feding or emotion may deceive, but a life of holiness never. 
If yon can say that such is yours, we welcome yon to the table. 
Come soldiers of the cross^-come the faintest and feeblest as 
well as the strongest. The ark rests for you, the pillar of doud 
stands still. Come one, come all — Jehovah waits to commune 
with his people from above the mercy-seat. 

The address was over at one o'clock, having occupied twenty 
minutes. The serving of the tables was then proceeded with. 
We learn that the subject of our sketch preached in the cveiw 

ing in St Matthew's church to a crowded congregation. 

2 a 
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but desire salyadon. We have been obliged to leave oat the 
illustrations of the above three particolars, as well as the ooo- 
eluding remarks. 

The sermon was over at 25 minutes past IS, having oocih 
pied about 50 minutes. After a few verses were sung the 
preacher commenced to ^^ fence the tables." He said that he 
wished to say something that might be useftd to those about to 
partake of the holj communion. That ordinance was more 
than a memorial of Christ^s sufierings — ^it was a banquet ftr 
Christ's friends. It is to be observed; however, that fiiod can 
afford nutriment to the living only. A feast may be ^read 
before the moveless forms of the dead, but they cannot partake. 
Can you who are about to partake of this holy communion 
reckon yourselves alive to God? He that hath the Son hath 

life. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemation. Let each ask, are there in- 
dications of spiritual life in me, or is all this ordinance to be 
merely the wretched mimicry of a death feast? The principle 
of life is hidden and mysterious. Even the principle of natural 
life is hidden from all men. No one can say what life is, and 
yet the signs of life are innumerable. I mention two of these. 
Life is free and unconstained in its motions. The motions of 
life are not carried on mechanically, but freely and uncon- 
sciously. Action is easy and delightful to the man who enjoys 
life. He relishes his food, and eats not by constraint The 
sickly appetite loathes food and requires to be luged, but high 
heal^ partakes with zest. How does the test afiect you? Do 
you feel the motions of spiritual life? Is there a flow towards 
God of all the best affections of the soul? Does your mind of 
itself flow out towards God? If you love any one you do not 
need to set yourself to thmk of him. Though distant, the 
object of your afiections is still near. Worldly men's thoii^ts 
are in their business even when they are present at the ordi- 
nances of religion. Do your thoughts go out afler God when 
you are engaged in the duties of life? Do your afiectioiis^ 
even when you are impressed with the concerns of time, wan- 
der away to God ? Do you relish the food of the soul? Yon 
would be alarmed if ye loathed your daily food, and are yon 
equally alarmed when the word of God is not sweet to your 
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taste t What if you feel yon do not love God ? — ^that yon do 
not breathe naturally in the atmosphere of religion. These 
things angur ill for you, and suggest that you must be barren 
treesy that bear no fruit. On the other hand, do you feel that 
yours is the step, and the pulse, and the vigour of living menT 
Can you say with David, How sweet to my taste are thy wordsl 
My soul breaketh for the longing it hath for thy judgments ; 
a day spent in thy courts is better than a thousand. Christ 
addresses such when he says, <^If any man thirst, let him come 
to me and drink." But lest some be discouraged on account of 
the absence of emotion in the service of Grod, let me add, 2dly, 
That life is a steady, constant, continuous principle. Life is 
in no case an intermittent thing. A plant continues to grow ; 
onr physical frame reaches the stature of man by steady per- 
severance. So with spiritual life. Some professing Christians 
are devout on the Sabbath. They are dive to God and to 
Christ by profession on that day, but dead all the other days. 
Their religion is fitful — ^the atmosphere is its emblem — now 
doud, now sunshine. Thb is not like life. I do not ask if 
you worship God in your families. Such a question, in your 
present position, would be an insult even to your common 
honesty ; but I ask, Are yours the movements of life, or those 
of the mere automaton 1 Does your religion pervade your 
life, or is it only a thing of Sabbatii f What do yon to please 
Christ 1 Does your religion make you more honest, more 
honourable, more just, more amiable, more kind 1 Does it 
make you better servants and masters, parents and children, 
husbands and wives 1 We must hold thiu religion veiy cheap 
which does not influence the life. Whether ye eat or drink, «r 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Tempomy 
feeling or emotion may deceive, but a life of holiness never. 
If you can say that such is yours, we welcome you to the table. 
Come soldiers of the cross — come the feintest and feeblest as 
weU as the strongest. The ark rests for you, the pillar of doud 
stands still. Come one, come all — Jehovah waits to commune 
with his people fit>m above the mercy*seat. 

The address was over at one o'clock, having occupied twenty 
minutes. The serving of the tables was then proceeded witli. 
We learn that the subject of our sketch preached in the cveiw 

ing in St Matthew's church to a crowded congregation. 

2 a 
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'in the countenanoey in the gestures, in the language, in the 
power and inflnence of the preacher. Without notes before 
him, he proceeds with an ease and eloquence certainly astonish- 
ing for one so young. His language is generally flowing, rich, 
and sparkling. The didactic parts are enunciated compare* 
tively slowly, and in a low voice, but as he proceeds in his 
illustration his utterance becomes more rapid, and his style 
more eloquent. In laying down the outline of his discouTM^ 
he displays great self-possession and ease, and after repeating 
the fiict he means to prove on the principle he designs to elu- 
cidate, he commences discussion, and illustration succeeds 
illustration, till his hd or principle stands out in full view, 
irradiated as with rays from the excellent gloiy. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the more rapid is his utterance — the more 
impassioned his manner, the more chaste and eloquent is Us 
language. The tempest of eloquence is as much his element 
as was the prophetic a£Elatua the inspiration of the seers of Ml 
He is the child of feelings of poesy, of passion. He cannot 
move in paths which ordinary men have trodden, but marks a 
way for himself. Tame didactic speaking is not his forte. He 
cannot walk, but flies on eagles' wings, and his flight is grace- 
ful and even majestic His gestures are animated, and in the 
best taste. They are never more, and never less animated than 
his subject. He is probably the most natural of the impassicmed 
pulpit orators of the day. There is no extravagance, no affise- 
tation, no pedantry about him ; but his body seems to move 
with his soul, as if they were but one piece. We mentimied 
lately of a great En^ish orator, that his soul seems to have 
taken possession of a body not designed for it — ^but here we 
have the most-perfect harmony. Every movement of his body 
is in perfect keeping with the energy of his thought He sus- 
tains attention from first to last, though there are few over- 
whelming outbursts. The most thrilling piece of his dis- 
course was as he finished his illustration of his first head of 
discourse, when he spoke of the great soul of Christ reposing 
on the bosom of his Father, and resting in his love and wis- 
dom ; but his sermon was, firom end to end, a climax — ^rising, 
as he proceeded, till it terminated in the sublime. The address 
he delivered was one of very great excellence. While he had 
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no notes before him when preaching, he read his address, or 
at least had inll notes of it before him. He seems to feel the 
solemnity of the occasion, and carefully prepared what he 
BMttDt to say, lest in a moment of excitement he might dis- 
courage the believer or encourage the presumptuous. The 
ooDdact of the preacher formed a favourable contrast with that 
of those ministers who address their people at the table of the 
Lord without any premeditation, and who say harsh and un- 
warranted things, the tendency of which is oiily evil. The 
address of Mr Caird was judicious as well as careftd. He laid 
hold on great principles. He wished to see the tree good, and 
aflBrmed its fruit would be also good. 

Mr Caird's conduct in the pulpit is utterly free of flippancy 
and conceit. No one thinks of despising his youth. He is 
an example to believers in word and deportment. Mr Caird 
is a native of Greenock, and spent a considerable number of 
his earlier years in that town. After finishing his imiversity 
and divinity studies, he was ordained in 1845. After officiat- 
ing a short period in Newton-on-Ayr, he was presented by the 
City Council of Edinburgh to the congregation of Lady Tes- 
ter's in 1846, and has been one of the Edinburgh city clergy 
since. About five months ago he was presented to the parish 
of Errol, and despite the remonstrances of his present congre- 
gation, be has determined to remove to that country place, 
where his salary will be little more than half its present 
amount, and where great part of the population are attached 
to the Free Church. The precarious state of his health is his 
plea for the step he has taken. 

AnuL 14» 1S49. 
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UNITED raBaBtTBItlAN CHITBCH, FEBTH. 

DocTOBSHiPS have of late become the most common and con- 
temptible of distinctions. We were glancing the other daj ai 
the list of some Presbyteries^ and were amused at the thick 
and clustering D J).'s — scarce a name but was so signalised* 
We rubbed our forehead, and began to inquire what those 
dignitaries had done for their honours? what works they bad 
written T what overwhelming impression made upon the pub* 
lid But, perhaps, owing to a treacherous memory, we could 
not recollect anything of the kind. The D.D. annexed to 
some of their names seemed as absurd an appendix as were 
a feather stuck into the hat of a plain and portly divine. What 
a set of wicked wags, we thought, must our Universities be^ 
to turn a number of decent excellent men into ridicule, bj 
painting their faces for them, and sending them out unwitting 
of the ludicrous outrage I We have all heard of the painter 
who required to write under his pictures, << This is a lion." 
Many (^ our modem divines would need a paper placard in- 
scribed on their backs, ^^ This is a Doctor of Divinity.** While 
thus musing, the almanac still in our hands, we fell into a 
dream — ^^ a vision of the nighf — and fancied we saw a num- 
ber of pilgrims moving along under heavy burdens, which, we 
were informed, were degrees. One, under the pressure, was 
supporting himself on old college certificates. A second was 
staying his tottering steps on a pile of tiny productions, which 
bore no ^^ comparative estimate" to the weight of his load. A 
third, of peculiar weakness, had borrowed his fethei^s crutch^ 
and was moving on with a sort of graceful languor and feeUe 
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elegance. A fourth, with a roguiah twinkling eye, and large 
grej whiskers, was shmgging his shoulders, now eyeing his 
harden with a look of ironical terror, and now glancing round 
with bursts of laughter at his fellow-sufferers* A fifth, with 
two burdens on his back, held in his hand, as his sole support, 
a quarto volume, which bore the inscription, ^^ Encyclopedia 
Britannica." A sixth, walking apart, holding his head high, 
indicating by his every attitude, ^^I am a man of genius," 
appeared helping forward his ambitious and uneasy steps, with 
the aid of a small bookling. We noticed that the burdens 
were of different kinds — some bearing the title of American, 
and others of Scottish, University degrees, the latter being the 
heavier of the two. We overheard one, peculiarly heavy 
laden, sayinf^ with assumed complacency, as he hirpled on, 
'^ I have purchased to myself a good degree." And most 
wonderful of all, we saw several, unburdened^ looking with 
envy at the poor sufferers, now roaring out for loads, and now 
asking, sotto vocej at the burdened, when, where, and for how 
much they had bought their bondage* 

<<We awoke, and lo^ it was a dream!" But thus much 
more of it we remember — ^we did not see Dr Young among 
tjiose pilgrims* For, though he bears a degree, he does it with 
ease* He is> what his title denotes him, a Doctor of Divinity, 
intimately acquainted with that noble science, truly a master 
in Israel. Amid all our ^^ Scottish Clergy," wc have sketched 
hitherto few greater or better men. 

Dr Young's leading faculty is strong common sens^ and 
his chief acquirement is a knowledge of theology. His prin- 
cipal accomplishment is knowledge of human nature— his chief 
power is manly eloquence, and his highest sphere is the desk. 
In these we propose to find texts for the remarks which follow* 

Common sense, called so, as lucus a nan lucendOf because so 
rare^ is not so uncommon as to need to be defined* Inferior 
to Reason and Genius, it is a higher faculty than Logic and 
Talent* It has been called the brain in the hand. It is a 
clear, direct, and instinctive perception of what is true* It is 
the faculty not so much of the philosopher, or poet, as of the 
man. Dr Yonng, firom his possession of this, may be called a 
natural sagC; the first rude shaping of a Socrates* He thinks. 
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uniformly, in a strongs sagadoos, and manl j style* We 
manifestations of one who has given himself a thorough self-' 
cnltore, and early, and by solitaiy effort, acquired an independent 
and forceful habit of thought. Our readers are probably aware 
that his first pursuit of knowledge was under difficulties. He 
was bred a paper maker. Whether paper, the instrument of 
letters, had any contagious influence in awakening a Htererjr 
taste we cannot say, but it was awakened in great strength* 
Under the occasional superintendance of a worthy Antiburgher 
clergyman (the late Mr Wallace of Dunblane) he commenced 
studying the languages. Studying with a string-suspended 
Virgil before him, he plied the while his daily task. About the 
same time Mr Wallace put into his hands Foster's Essays, 
a book which has been suggestive to many, and to none 
more so than to Dr Young. Its solemn and searching pages 
were more congenial to his mind than ^ Titiye tu patnlsBy'* 
or all the dulcet harmonies of Maro's muse. Th^ stima- 
lated his thinking power, roused his ambition, gratified his 
passion for the study of human nature, and confirmed his 
serious impressions. How much do men owe to the proper 
book put into their hands at the proper time I It enters, in- 
deed, silently, it makes no noise, but as effectually influences, 
the destiny as did that strange, Grod-guided thunderbolt which 
split at Luthei's feet, and made 

** The folitary monk that shook the world.* 

A thinking man ought to preserve on one precions shelf 
all the books which haye been the bound or boarded epochs 
in his histoiy, even to the very copies themselves. We dare 
not describe our emotions at beholding the old musty, dingy 
copies of the Paradise Lost, the Pilgrim's Progress, the Speo> 
tator, Cowper's Poems, &c, where we first met and con- 
versed with those immortals. To miss one of their old fami- 
liar faces were as though one were to find fled firtmi the 
night the Belt of Orion or the handle of the Old Plough. 

Dr Young has been eminently the man of one book. And 
hence the general accuracy and precision of his thinking. He 
is not learned nor deeply informed, nor even what is called 
well read, but what he knows he knows thoroughly — ^has fuUy 
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digested and can wisely use. The man who knows one sub* 
ject well, necessarily knows many subjects partially, since all 
subjects so slide into and intertwine with each other. Never- 
theless, in this age of wide-spread information, it is to.be re^ 
gretted that a mind of such penetration has not larger mate- 
rials to work with, that the quantity of the straw is not in 
proportion either to the ability of the workman, or to the tale 
of the bricks required. Without profound knowledge of many 
arts or sciences Dr Young has, however, wide sympathies with 
all knowledge, has picked up in the course of an active exist- 
ence, much miseellaneous information, and is distinguished 
above the vast majority of divines by liberality of feeling and 
width of view. 

What he seems to know best is the science of moral and 
metaphysical divinity. He is thoroughly versant with the 
writings of Jonathan Edwards, and has thought much, in the 
Scottish style of thinking, upon the intricate problems of theo- 
logy. His final views seem to repose in a somewhat modified 
Calvinism. He has never applied to such subjects the subtler 
calculus of the German philosophy ; nor has he, we suspect, 
amid the labours of his profession, allowed his mind to keep 
up with the stage of our present progress in metaphysical, any 
more than in scientific knowledge. This, too, we regret, for 
this alone has prevented him from taking his place at the very 
head of the United Presbyterian Church. All their present 
professors surpass him in learning— none of them, nor did Dr 
Balmer, surpass him in native force of mind, or in the power 
of writing. He has thought far more intently, more earnest- 
ly, and comprehensively, and with much less slavery to sys- 
tems, to authorities, and to words, than any of them, upon the 
fiMurfol and overwhelming diflScuIties of all theology — ^is ad- 
mirable at balancing the difficulties of one system against 
those of another, and feels more than any divine we ever met 
with what a foolish thing dogmatism is in theology, how much 
need there is there especially for the exercise of charity, and 
what children and drivellers the wisest must own themselves, 
while walking beside the ocean of the Infinite Mind. We can- 
not help contrasting this spirit with that of an able and learned 

Calvinistic seceder in the west, whose dogmatism is intolerable 

2b 
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— who, as from the chair of an apostle, issues his oracular ipse 
i^Lcits upon subjects where a high degree of moral probability 
can alone be obtained, and from whose short, abrupt sentences 
of gloomy fatalism we appeal to the heart of Jesus, and the 
essence of Christianity, as exhibited in the sermon on the 
Mount, and the epistles of the beloved disciple. Dr Young, 
in his views, has been somewhat influenced by Foster, although 
he has not followed his Great Master in striking out upon the 
dangerous abyss of speculation, but has more timidly and 
wisely kept near the shore. 

Dr Young studied under Professor Milne of Glasgow, and 
while strongly disapproving of his sentiments, acknowledges, 
in common with all his students, many mental obligations to 
him. He was certainly a fine-minded old man, clear, precise, 
original, but cold, careless, a large nature that could rest ; yet 
the snorings of his slumber were sometimes grand. It was said 
of Brummell that he snored like a gentleman. So James Milne 
snored like a genius — of metaphysics ! What a clear, solid 
system he built before his students, year after year, from the 
first faint sensations of the infant up to the poet's dream of 
immortality and the philosopher's theory of God. He scouted 
transcendentalism ; he was not much versed in the poetry of 
metaphysics ; his views seldom tapered away into the subtle or 
broadened into the sublime ; but he was the ideal of a clear, 
ingenious intellectualist, without passion, faith, force, or feeling. 
His lectures were masterly in matter, careless in style and 
manner of delivery ; but he once read his class an early essay 
on beauty, developing the theory of Alison, which had been 
formed by him on independent grounds, but was \\Titten so 
tenderly, elegantly, in language so terse, yet so richly adorned, 
that the students were taken by sm'prise ; and, contrasting it 
with his ordinaiy prelections, could solve the problem in no 
other way than that he had written it when in love ! The 
worst of him was, he set himself in a quiet, effectual way to 
shake the faith of his students ; and few came away without 
sharing more or less, if not in his actual doubts, at least in the 
infection of his cold, sceptical, materialistic spirit. Farewell, 
" Old Sensation," as thy students were wont to call thee. We 
could not resist saying this one word on thee, as we pass on. 
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Dr Young has made, next to theology, human nature his 
principal study. He has not pored much, we suspect, on the 
face of the outward world, has found few sermons in stones, 
and spent few hours in aimless, delicious reverie, under the 
clouds and stars. Man has been a dearer and closer study. 
He has been a clear and constant observer of the human heart, 
countenance, and manners. This tells upon his preaching, and 
inspirits his conversation. It is delightful to hear him, in a 
quiet fireside ercicky recounting anecdotes or marking traits in 
the characters of the eminent, noteworthy, or eccentric per- 
sons whom he has known in the course of his life. At college, 
he enjoyed peculiar advantages for this study, inasmuch as he 
came to it not a boy, but a man. His power of painting 
character is great, his style being picturesque and bold, with- 
out caricature or extravagance. He is generally right in his 
verdict, and what evinces hb discrimination, as weU as kindli- 
ness, he generally leans to the fiivourable side. He draws 
portraits, not profiles, where the wrong side of the &ce — ^the 
side on which the squint or wart is — ^is only and carefully 
shown. 

The force, on the whole, which Dr Young principally exerts, 
is that of manly eloquence. He is less an original thinker than 
a sensible and powerftd talker-— for his writings as well as 
Pleaching, is elevated talk. In declamation he never indulges. 
Specimois of dose consecutive argumentation are rare. To 
the heights of poetry or oratory he never ascends. His forte 
lies in broad, sound, vigorous views, expressed in language 
always full, and often glowing, and inflamed with a mild and 
solemn earnestness. His imagination can scarcely be called 
rich or powerful ; but it is genuine and plentiful. His lan- 
guage, although modified by the force of his own mind, ha9 
evidently been formed on the model of Foster, Irving, and 
Chalmers. It is somewhat heavy in its motion — ^not a fittle 
cumbered and verbose at times — ^not always proportionate to 
the matter expressed, but in general dignified, nervous, and 
dear. We like it none the worse for the antique air which 
hangs over it — ^like solemn twilight around the glimmering 
gravestones of an old churchyard. As in the writers just 
named, there is a fine and singular piecing-in of the philoso- 
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pliical phraseolog}' of modem times, with the scriptural lan- 
guage of the olden day. It reads now like a bit of Baxter, 
and now like a bit of Burke. 

Such powers Dr Young has exhibited in various spheres. 
To his conversation we have already alluded ; — it is very 
instructive and anmsing — a rich, quiet, oily, and everflowing 
stream of the copious results of his thought and observation — 
sometimes breaking out into striking jets of a more elevated 
strain. He is not a good soiree speaker, being incapable of, 
and superior to, the small talk and senseless merriment of such 
unique scenes. In the Synod he is listened to w^ith much 
respect ; and often, amid the twaddle and noisy nonsense of 
aspiring dunces, his calm, dignified voice rises like the voice of 
a man above the gabble of a farm-yard. He very seldom 
speaks without saying something. On platforms, when the 
occasion is worthy of him, he can speak, and has often spoken, 
with great force and effect ; although his voice is rather soft, 
his manner rather composed, and his substance rather solid, 
to be a first-rate platform man. In the pulpit he does not 
much strike strangers ; — he hardly can be called a popular 
preacher. Many a babbling boy with a little elocution, a few 
stolen figures and a whine, would now-a-days take nine calls 
for his one ; but those who can appreciate sound, sagacious, 
intellectual, yet practical preaching, given forth in a natural 
and impressive style of delivery, neither violent nor tame, those, 
especially, who relish clear and massive exposition of the word 
of God, and those still more who hear him constantly, know 
how to appreciate his rare merits. He is not a pointed or 
memorable preacher. You do not so much cai*ry away indi- 
vidual and outstanding beauties, as you do broad general ideas, 
and deep general impressions. To men of education he never 
seems obscm'e, but fi'equently falls into a metaphysical phra- 
seology, and sometimes into a diffuseness of language, which 
makes him less intelligible and less effective on the vulgar. 
We have been sometimes amused at the verdict they pass upon 
him. He is a decent, sensible, worthy man, they own ; but 
they evidently do not consider him particularly bright — that 
term being reserved for the bawling, stamping retailer of com- 
monplace, or for the smooth-tongued; smooth-faced winner out 
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of stolen images, or for the glib vender of elegant nothings, 
or for the brute Boanerges pouring forth unmitigated terror, 
and mounting, as on steps of solid brimstone, to a brace or a 
batch of calls. These be thy gods, O intelligent and devout 
Israel of the 19th century I 

Dr Young's highest sphere, we think, is the press. He 
might have been the best and most influential writer in the 
United Presbyterian Church. In proof of this, we appeal to 
his tractates on the Voluntary question, and to his Essays, 
published by Collins, as prefaces to distinguished Christian 
authors. These last attracted much notice at the time, and 
drew forth warm encomiums from such judges as John Foster 
and Sir Daniel Sandford. They were less valuable as speci- 
mens of composition than for the strong penetration of their 
thought. You saw in them a vigorous mind learning to write, 
and that only needed practice to enable it to write in a style 
of first-rate exceUence. You saw an unknown man put to his 
mettle by being stationed at the side of veteran wamors, and 
standing the test successfully. There was nothing in them 
so good as Foster^s Essay to Doddridge, or Irving^s to Home 
on the Psalms ; but as a whole, they were incomparably the 
best in the publication. We keenly regret that Dr Young did 
not perfect his training by continuing to write in a similar but 
ascending strain, and would suggest to him the propriety of 
republishing, separately, the whole series, along with such ad- 
ditional essays as might be advisable. 

Dr Young may, perhaps, think that he has chosen the better 
part, in devoting himself to practical duty. He has certainly 
become the most laborious minister perhaps in Scotland. With 
more than 1000 members, and with 2000 of a general con- 
gregation, his every hour is fiilly occupied. In visiting the 
sick, in teaching the young, in calling on his members, in 
public meetings, in synodical business, in attending to several 
great causes besides, as well as in the preparation of his pulpit 
work, he is exemplary and unwearied. We wbh we could 
add that he was sufficiently repaid (in a pecuniary sense) for 
his abundant labours. Congregations, alas I do not always act 
in proportion to their numbers. They become too often like 
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the vast armies of the Persian kings-immeasureable and us^ 
less. 

Dr Young, in private, has more of the essence of the great 
man, and less of the pretensions of the merely big man, than 
most of the divines we know. He does not assume airs that 
would be ludicrous in a Horsley, a Hall, or a Warburtony 
because he has got a degree, or has a large congregation, or is 
listened to with deference in church courts. He knows the 
difference between all this, and extensive reputation, a profound 
impression on society, or everlasting fame. He leaves such 
wretched coxcombries to the little souls, whom they set and suit. 
He smiles a quiet smile, as he witnesses the Pygmsean races, 
run by ^^ small infantry," after degrees, and other such despica* 
ble distinctions. He is content to be a humble, hard-working, 
and, (notwithstanding a degree of pawkiness not unbeseeming) 
an honest man. Honour to him, especially, for the noble stand 
he made of late on the question of American slaveiy. 

Dr Young, as a man, is rather tall, with a large head and 
brow, with small but keen eyes, set very near each other, a 
slight shade of anxiety, and habitual thought, resting on his 
&ce ; but the whole expression of face, body, and aspect, is 
that of large, mild, and thoughtful composure. He is undoubt- 
edly the most distinguished citizen of no mean city — the Fair 
City of Perth. 

Skftbmbbb 28, 1848. 
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Yety on closer scrutiny, it is impossible to fail observing a cer- 
tain thoughtftil impression stamped on his features — an intel- 
lectual radiance kindling on them which reveals the greatness 
of the mind it dimly reflects. 

It is a dangerous matter to meddle with a people's idol, be 
it opinion or person. Overpraise it, you are distrusted ; on* 
der-rate it, you are condemned ; act fairly by it, you please no 
one. Equally so with an individual. A lay or clerical demi- 
god must be spoken reverently and warily of, either in praise 
or disparagement, unless the unfortunate meddler wishes the 
war whoop of the idol's worshippers about his ears. The rea- 
son is, perhaps, that as a man is the worst possible judg^ of his 
own likeness, so his admirers, having formed their ideal, lose it 
in the reality. If the angel be painted without the wings it 
ceases to be an angel, though these embellishments are but the 
work of fancy. And if the angel were drawn with horns and 
wings its angelic properties would cease, though the one ap- 
pendage is as reasonable as the other. So if the idol be pr^ 
sented with less of his ideal qualifications than his admirers 
have reared, or any additional qualification which they have 
not supposed, the artist is condemned and the likeness scouted* 
On all hands, therefore, idol meddling is, like idol worship- 
ping, at best an unprofitable, and in all likelihood a dangerous 
business. Considering this, it is with some degree of doubt 
and hesitation we proceed with the sketch. Unfortunately for 
the sketcher, Dr Alexander occupies the position of a Hero 
amongst his own denomination, at least of a large section of 
it. Although the body recognises no secular authority as a 
body, its younger members, on disputed points, exhibit a r»* 
markable deference to his opinions. He is the oracle of young 
Independency. His supreme advice may not weigh much with 
some of the older and more rigidly independent of the deno- 
mination, at least not so much as with the younger branches. 
We say this, however much it may be received as heresy, 
without the slightest disparagement to the denomination or to 
the doctor himself. As a preacher, a scholar, an author, and 
a man of general attainments, we believe him worthy of all the 
deference shown him. 
As a preacher he principally comes under the range of onr 
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present observation. It is to this he owes his present elevation 
—-his worksy controversial and otherwise, deriving more cele- 
brity from his name than he from them. Whilst laying claim 
to mnch originality of thought or manner, there is also a strong 
individuality in his preaching. It is something distinct and 
aloof from the usual pulpit prelections heard even from men 
of equal celebrity. It were difficult to say whether in lectuF* 
ing or discourse he shines most, but we are disposed to think 
the balance should turn in favour of the former. His exposi- 
tory qualifications are great, and exposition affords him more 
scope for the exercise of his general talents than adherence to 
one topic. One great feature of his preaching confirms this 
view — that of bringing out, by contrast, from a text much 
that, strictly speaking, is not necessary, though akin to it. For 
example, were the doctor adopting the ^^ kingdom of heaven" 
as his subject, we would have as much illustration of what that 
kingdom is not, as of what it is ; or, were the theme the prac- 
tice of any Christian virtue — sober-mindedness say — ^there 
would first be a long negative description of the quality, pre- 
paratory to the positive illustrations ; and in the first part a 
minute examination of those characters assuming possession of 
the quality or believed to possess it ; then, by comparison with 
the reality, their falsity shown. Mere illustration of what the 
passage or text naturally contained, a man of very ordinary 
mind, with little other appliance, may accomplish ; but here 
the exercise of a two-fold power is developed. Often by far 
the happiest parts of hb sermons are those in which he pulls 
down preconceived errors regarding his subject, and in which 
the foUies, the fashions, and the shams of the age, are exposed, 
standing out against the Christian life and hope. Few men 
can more happily hit off these petty weaknesses by which 
society is characterised. The dandy, perfumed, strutting in 
borrowed plumes, the fair ^^ ambulating block of millinery," 
with sweeping hair and languid eye, equally with the stiff staid 
buckram imitation of a Christian, or the dreary icicle — oflen 
called such, we have heard him — with one quiet satirical touch 
at once demolish* The doctor^s propensity to satire is very 
strong. It never verges with him into caricature or pulpit 

buffoonery, and as little partakes of the aquafortis quality of 

2c 
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the wit of ft would-be school of moderns, but has ft quiet gra- 
▼ity becoming the office and the man. It is on the platfinrm, 
however, that this predilection obtains fbU scope, and to lui- 
derstand the infinite humour lurking beneath the clerical garb, 
one must hear him speak at a meeting where a question of 
civil or reh'gious importance is agitated. Here the peculiar 
tact with which he catches at the weak points of an opponenf a 
argument, or demolishes a position by a few happy strokes, pelt* 
ing the object of his assault, or the maintainor of the princi- 
ple, ynih a shower of feathered scorpions, renders him no 
pleasant antagonist. We have rarely seen him worsted, per- 
haps because rarely meeting with a qualified opponent. We 
thought something like an opportunity had occurred in his late 
recontre with a celebrated Free Church divine, but that gen* 
tleman, after getting fairly afioat in the controversy, unfisr- 
tunately turned to the shore again. It is no uncommon 
circumstance or peculiarity in the mental constitution of mea 
of genius, to find the opposite qualities of humour and pathos 
strongly blended in one individual. Indeed, so iar from its 
being unusual, we find it remarkably illustrated in the history 
of Cowper, Robert Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Hood, Lamb, and a 
host of others. These antagonistic emotions are in no small 
degree manifested by Dr Alexander. His style is not merely 

" From grave to g«j, from livelj to MTcn,* 

but from lively to strong deep pathos. The dark eye that 
bums with a withering ridicule, or is kindled vdth a quaint 
thought^ beams as often inspired with the light of a solemn 
overflowing soul. The lip that curls vdth scorn over the pur- 
suits and trappings of folly, can relax into the winning soft- 
ness of peace ; the tongue that utters the eccentric sallies of 
wit, or darts the arrow of satire, can utter thoughts that 

** H«iint HI «• eaglet bannt the moantalD tlr ; 
Tboagbu which oomouiiid aU ooming tlniea sod miiidii 
Af from a tower— a warden ;— fix themeel? et 
Beep io the heart, at meteor atonee io earth, 
Dropped from aome higher aphere.*' 

To those grandly eloquent dimaxee the hearers in Arg^la 
Square chapel are no strangers. The laughing melody of the 
brooklet is often succeeded by the thunder of the cataract; the 
sneer that witiicrcd the self-pride of yonder gQded puppet, is 
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followed by the solemn thrilling denunciation of the sin of his 
pride. To his eloquence there is no drawback. As regards 
his voice, so long as confined within a moderate pitch, its 
natural mggedness is not unpleasant, but rather odierwise ; 
but once roused into eloquence it loses all the music it ever 
possessed, becoming broken, jagged, and unmanageable. The 
enei^ alone of his appearance, and the ^^ burning thoughts'' 
he utters, redeem the sound. 

As a scholar, Dr Alexander's qualifications rank high. His 
thorough acquaintance with Biblical literature in all its branches 
admirably adapt him for professorship. Joined with these, a 
practical acquaintance with the modem continental languages, 
and whose literature and philosophy seem familiar to him, place 
him &r above one merely distinguished by a Dominie Samson 
sort of erudition. We have envied the ilieological body upon 
whose faculties the doctor's prelections are wont to be exercised, 
and r^retted that the rich streams of his learning and elo* 
quence should be poured out on such narrow limits. When 
the dispute recently occurred regarding one of the professional 
seats in Edinburgh College, it was rumoured that the decision 
of Mr M^Douall's right to hold office without the usual tests, 
would open up a door to Dr Alexander, whose admirers were 
earnestly bent on getting him a niche in alma matpr. Sic 
fama narratur* 

As a writer, his style is terse^ vigorous, and polished. He 
does not delight in lisping numbers, and possesses as little 
^mpathy with the hot-blast school, with whom ^^ vox et pre^ 
Urea nihiT seems the motto, so prolific in the present age, A 
strong hardy common sense, has preserved him from the taint 
of either. In forming an opinion, we should say the pen is a 
veiy easy instrument in his fingers. Writing costs him little 
labour. A sentence seldom requires much alteration or ela- 
boration. There is no appearance of effort in his composition, 
and his style is devoid of all mannerism. Of the intrinsic 
merits of his works others have spoken. His great treatise on 
Anglo-Catholicism the Edinburgh Beview has designated as 
^ Mr Lindsay Alexander's learned and able work.** It has not 
met with that reception its merits entitled it to, although loudly 
puffed by a host of critics. We rather suspect this is the doc- 
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tor^s own pet treatise. He has displayed much more scholar- 
ship, more earnest profound thought, and more genuine logic 
in it than in an j other prior or subsequent production. Of his 
Memoirs of John Watson of Musselburgh our own impression, 
on the perusal of it, was that honest John Watson's memory 
had much better been allowed to preserve his memorial in the 
hearts of those who loved him than this volume did add any- 
thing thereto. His Harmony of the Old and New Testsn 
ments will be long valued by the student and the pastor. His 
Switzerland and the Svnss Churches is likely to prove the most 
popular of any one of all his volumes. If better known, we think 
its success would prove certain. There is more of the doctor 
and less of the professor in it than in any other volume or arti- 
cle we have read from his pen. It is just such a pleasant 
companion as readers of all classes can associate with, and in 
which every one may find matter to his taste. In addition to 
the authorship of these and other minor works, he has for a 
considerable time past occupied the editorial chair. The Scot- 
tish Congregational Magazine has been carried on under his 
auspices for some time. From what we have seen of this jour- 
nal, the management displays more talent than tact, and more 
independence than prudence. 

In private life the doctor is distinguished for his amiability 
and blandness. He possesses the enviable quality of accom- 
modating himself to whatever position his duties naturally lead 
him into. To the inexperienced, a counsellor; to the poor, a 
friend ; to the weak, an adviser; to youth, one who enters into 
the feelings and pursuits of youth ; to the ignorant, an in- 
structor ; and to the learned, a companion — ^fulfilling^ if pos- 
sible, the apostolic injunction, all things to all men, if thereby 
men may be saved. 

Srpt. is, lS4t. 
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True greatness is ill to define, yet, like the beautiful and 
sublime in nature, we cannot come into contact with it with- 
out feeling its presence and confessing its power. The intel- 
lectual ability which flashes forth in oratorical effort is often 
easily distinguishable from that which develops itself in the 
regions of metaphysical or mathematical research. In both 
cases, however, ^ere may be a display of mental capacity, not 
only equally useful, but equally great ; and the ^^ diversities of 
gifts so conspicuous in the world of mind are no less desirable 
and refreshing than the ^'varied scenes" of inanimate creation. 
A certain order of greatness is ascribed to the man who can 
arrange material objects in the most effective order. The 
military commander who can arrange his army in better order 
than hb rival commander, is the greater. There is also mere 
intellectual greatness, such as that displayed in a Newton, in 
the walks of a lofty region of mathematics. There is, besides, 
moral greatness which combines the intellectual with the ten- 
der — ^thought with feeling. The poet necessarily possesses this 
power. A mere intellectualist is not a poet, and a man of mere 
feeling is not a poet. The former, indeed, might construct 
Terses altogether unobjectionable in point of artistical accu- 
racy—each line complete as regards syllable and rhyme^ and 
the latter might throw out a rhapsody of sentimentaJism, but 
neither the one nor the other would be poetry. Poetry de- 
mands the union of head and of heart — the sterner with the 
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softer attributes. We need not say that what Is requisite in a 
poet is requisite in a preacher. A great master has said that 
every discourse is a poeoiy and if so its composer must have the 
requisites of a poet. The subject of our sketch possesses few 
of those qualities which secure a vulgar or unenlightened po- 
pularity ; but yety unquestionably, he has the requisites of a 
successful teacher. Naturally meditative and retiring, he has 
hitherto avoided the public eye — pivsuing the ^^ even tenor of 
his way" — ^far firom scenes of noisy agitation and platform par- 
ade. His name may not be known in all the churches, nor 
may his pulpit exhibitions be sufficient to draw after him ad- 
miring crowds, yet w% are greatly mistaken if he does not 
possess intellectual qualities of a superior description. In the 
bare mechanism of preaching we should say that he is defec- 
tive. Like many of our best thinkers and soundest divines he 
has not studied the modus operandi of delivery, or heartily 
despises it as an instrument in communicating the high and 
solemn verities of the gospel. ** Elocution may do well enough 
as a pastime for schoolboys, or to form a crutch for the sup- 
port of insipid and brainless declamation, but such doubtftil 
and artificial aid can only degrade, never dignify a true herald 
of the cross.'* We very much doubt the soundness of such 
reasoning. Thought may be the great, the main quality re- 
quired for the present age, but if the thought of Milton or 
Shakspeare may acquire fresh meaning, or disclose new beauty 
under a graceful and impassioned elocution, why not the 
sublime truths of revelation f From this it will be inferred 
that the rev. gentleman whose name heads this article is no 
attitudiniser. His manner, if not unexceptionable^ is at least 
devoid of all trick or ^' start theatric." He never loses htmaelf 
in rapsody ; even in his most elaborated passages, when bonie 
aloft to a climax of singular beauty, his deliveiy is chastened^ 
almost cold. Sometimes a slight hesitancy, or pause in the 
middle of a sentence, destroys the symphony of an ek^^t 
period ; and, by making a demand on the hearer, is apt to tire 
and fag a promiscuous audience. Indeed, the general defect 
of Mr E.'s manner seems to lie in his anxiety to avoid ^^all 
aiFectation.'' He does not know the meaning of the phrase^ 
^ the dignity of the doth.^ Not that his manner is undignfr> 
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fied, bat lie wishes to divest himself of all appearance of class- 
superiority, and places himself on a level with his audience. 
Desirous that they should think and fed that he is one of them- 
selves, he shrinks from everything that could smack of the glass* 
He is no stage player. He cannot keep his audienoe at a dis- 
tance from him. He wants to talk with it — ^not according to 
this or that school of etiquette — but, in a homely, familiar, 
yet earnest manner. He has to tell of a matter that concerns 
man's best interests, and, in his anxiety to secure attention 
engaged, he is willing to forget the trimmed gestures and 
graceful cadences of the finished orator. Still, however, we 
think that a little care bestowed on his delivery would add much 
to his attraction as a preacher, without at all marring that un* 
assuming simplicity and genuine earnestness so conspicuous in 
his manner. 

His style is clear, simple, terse, and elegant. Carlylisms, 
Germanisms, or any other ism that would obscure or mystify, 
his severe classic taste would dismiss with contempt. Soma 
preachers clothe the weakest ideas in a huge and cumbersome 
phraseology. If they do not benefit, they can at least bewilder, 
and by the jingle of an affected and verbose style, the attempt 
b made to metamorphose dulness into brilliancy, and superfi* 
ciality into depth. The characteristic of our present subject 
is idea, not verbiage. In his composition there is no efibrt at 
sentence-making perceptible. His aim is power rather than 
polish* He calls attention to the thought he wishes to com-- 
municate, rather than to its graceful expression. Not that he 
does not compose with care. Quite the reverse. But he throws 
such an air of natural ease and simplicity around his style, that 
the labour of the artificer cannot be discovered. It is the per- 
fect ion of art that it appears artless ; and this to a very consi- 
derable extent is the distinctive peculiarity of this preachei^s 
style. He cares not to captivate with harmonious periods, or 
startle with bold and bootless paradoxes. His prime object is 
to assail the judgment — justly judging that the former, diongh 
important in its own place, is nevertheless a secondaiy and 
subordinate qualification in the character of a Christian teacher. 
Let no one suppose, however, that the graces of composition 
are rejected. This would be a great mistake. The frequent 
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occurrence of beautifiil antithesis — of natural and happj alK- 
teration — of rich and appropriate imagery — ^lend a charm to 
his style, and can only be the result of c£ireful pruning. Some 
of his descriptive passages are highly finished-^conceived m 
a vein of true poetry, and arrayed in a garb of choice and 
elegant language. 

The construction of Mr Edwards' mind is metaphysicaL A 
current of deep solid thought runs through hb discourses. In 
his terse and condensed style he throws out principles and 
general truths with evident ease — ^giving, thereby, an intellee- 
tual and philosophical character to his preaching, which, to an 
intelligent mind, adds lustre to the peculiar and simple truths 
of the gospel. In handling his subject, the preacher takes a 
large and comprehensive range of thought, — not that he is ever 
guilty of rambling or attempts to be exhaustive. Examining 
the subject in its entire magnitude, he seizes upon its most 
striking and important relations, gives them an inviting and 
logical consistency, and, as we have already hinted, enunciates 
them in a style of neat, nervous, and cogent argumentatioiu 
There is an originality in his matter which is quite refreshing. 
One may not be captivated by a sustained brilliancy of con* 
ception, or entranced by the highest flights of oratory, yet he is 
never found tame and uninteresting. He is always sensible, 
never trifling. His preaching does not consist of an evenly 
flow of polbhed truisms, or common-place sentiment. Neither 
is he a mere theorist, though, we may guess, he has formed 
enlarged and independent opinions on what the schoolroen 
would have called ^^ the nature of things." With him there 
is no incongruitv between the word and works of God. He 
sympathises with the thought, 

^'The world*! t lyatem of theology.** 

Creation is the hand-maid of Calvary. He would have men 
understand that there may be an alliance between nature and 
Bevelation, forming, as they do, parts of one great whole, and 
both contributing to the denouement of life's mystic drama. 
Hence there b a high and elevating philosophy spread over 
his preaching. He labours to make the cross a resonable as 
well as an authoritative faith. He does not appeal to the pas- 
sions. We question if he can work upon the feelings. But 
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he will reason with yon, though he cannot rouse you. Too 
intellectual himself to be borne away on the afflatus of passion^ 
he, of course, cannot infuse the inspiration into others. On this 
account the argumentative part of his discourses seems to us the 
most effective and complete. It is dear, racy, and conclusive. 
The mind is led step by step in the process of ratiocination, 
until the deduction of the preacher becomes unavoidable. A 
natural order is followed, and occasionally a novel or important 
idea is evolved to the best advantage, and insisted upon with 
peculiar force. The peroration is often beautiful, and full of 
a warm and genial theology. His discourses, as a whole, may 
be characterised as productions of solid thinkings of logical ao- 
curscyy of deep spirituality, of simple and elegant diction. No 
one can hear diem without being persuaded that the preacher 
is a man of sterling ability. 

Mr Edwards is about the middle size, stout make, and of a 
thoughtful countenance. His appearance in the pulpit is pre* 
possessing. A phrenologist would pronounce him to have a 
finely-developed brow, being large and massive. The features 
of the face more clearly indicate ^^ the thinker." At times 
there is a gravity and abstractedness in his look which almost 
throw over the countenance an air of severity or sadness. At 
other times, especially in the reading of the Psalm and in 
prayer, this is not observable. He was ordained in 1830, and 
has laboured since with energy and success. Greenhead 
United Presbyterian congregation is large, intelligent, and 
influential. 

OcioUB 21, 1848. 
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REV. STEWART BATES, DJ)., 

WEST CAMPBELL STREET, GLASGOW. 

It is well for the Church and the world that Individual effort 
is not limited to sectional connexion. The human mind, aware 
of its weakness and imperfection, erects barriers within which 
to dbplay its sympathies. The one perfect mind that formed 
and sustains the universe can at once spread His sympathies 
ovtur the amplitudes of creation, and concentrate them on eveiy 
point; but man feels that, to cherish and strengthen his affec* 
tions, concentration rather than expansion must be his frequent 
resort. In accommodation to man's weakness, he is placed in 
families in order to bring out his best affections. To oonoeiTe 
of one to whom the terms father, mother, sister, brother, aon^ 
daughter, relative, friend, ara linked with no tender associa* 
tion, is to fancy one inferior to the wildest savages. The mind 
requires a pillow on which to repose, and in the sweets of 
domestic life it finds its chief delight. It is probably the same 
feeling which makes man seek happiness in families that 
originates sectional limits. Bellgion is such, ii> its spirit 
and principles, that few can satisfy themselves vrith making it 
a mere fiunily matter. It naturally leads to more extensive 
union, by associating its disciples into congregations, and even- 
tually into denominations. Each fiunily apart has its peculiar 
joys, and each congregation and sect have also their peculiar 
privileges. The principles which form and maintain the dif- 
ferent religious denominations are evidently of a mixed cha- 
racter. The best and the most questionable feelings may be 
traced at work in this matter. The desire to obey God, by 
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adopting a fonnula of worship in accordance with his will, may 
occasionally mix with a desire to secure secticmal applause* 
The desire to be a separate and holy people may at times be 
mixed with the unlovely spirit which says to ano^er, ^^ Stand 
by, for I am holier than thou/' The adherents of difiisrent 
sects generaUy believe that they are Christians, because they 
believe what Christians generally believe ; but each also be- 
lieves that he is a better Christian than others, because he 
believes something which they do not believe. It is a remark- 
able fact, however, while in small religious sects there are 
men of the first order of mind, that not to them, but to their 
inferiors, the perpetuity of these sects belongs. Their views 
would soon lead to amalgamation with other bodies, but for an 
inferior class, who would go to the gibbet for their distinctive 
Shibboleth. This small dass look with pious horror on the 
doings of their chief men, as leading to mistake and destruo* 
tion. The mind of superior mould may delight to exercise 
itself within sectarian limits, just as within the limits of a 
family, but there are times when its affections and sympathies 
refuse to be limited, and they flow out on all that bear evidence 
of discipleship. There may be in some bodies not a few spirits 
of such narrow desires that beyond their own denomination 
they have not a single feeling to extend, and no charify to 
exercise. These pass through life under the impression that 
Christians are indeed a little flock — so little, as to contain 
only thdr own dear brethren. The heaven such anticipate 
will, of course, be a heaven of Baptists or Independently or 
Reformed Presbyterians (according as their views may be), 
partaking of all the narrow selflshness which marked them on 
earth. The idea, could it be entertained, that heaven will be 
filled with all denominations, would make them lose all desire 
to be there. Such, however, though they may retain all their 
narrow-mindedness till they reach the Jordan, will lose them 
in its waters, and be ready, on reaching the heavenly land 
beyond, to join in the song sung by those of eveiy nation, and 
tongue, and people, and sect. The adherents of these bodies^ 
however, who ha^'e minds of a superior dass, cannot shut their 
sympathies within denominational limits, even in this worlds 
They love their famflies, their firiends, their religious associates^ 
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much, but they love also the Saviour and all his friends. Thej 
may speak, indeed, of Christians as a little flock, but they do 
not, they cannot, believe that within their denomination aU 
the members of that flock are included. Can such men as onr 
Wardlaws, and our Symingtons, and our Bates, confine their 
sympathies within sectarian limits? Let their conduct tdL 
Are they not first in every effort to promote Christian union 
among all denominations, and to propose such measures as 
will issue in ^^ party names being known no more**? The 
subject of our sketch may be happy in the society of his 
family — ^happy in an attached congregation — but it is on 
the platform of an unsectarian Christianity that he finds full 
play for his best affections, and approximates nearest to him 
who is light and love. In his own pulpit he appears as an 
able minister of the gospel, and one of the brightest ornaments 
of the body vnth which he is associated ; but on the platform 
of evangelical Christendom he appears in all his untrammelled 
superiority, to plead the cause of God and of the world. 

On the forenoon of Sabbath last he, as usual, entered the 
pulpit, in West Campbell street, about five minutes past 11. 
Contraiy to the usual practice in our city, he commenced, 
not by praise, but by prayer. After engaging six or seven 
minutes in that exercise he read the first four verses of the 
90th Psalm in metre, which he expounded at great length — 
the exposition, which was historical, critical, and practical, 
ocupying thirty minutes. The verses were then sung^ and 
sung with much earnestness — the entire congregation, finom 
the oldest to the youngest, laudably joining. Indeed we have 
never seen a congregation sing so universally — not one was 
silent. The occasional want of harmony is amply compen- 
sated for by the unanimity of effort After praise, prayer was 
again offered, and though it lasted but about fourteen minntea 
twelve o'clock was struck before it was over. Immediately 
after prayer, Luke xvi. 6—11 inclusive was read as subject of 
lecture. (The verses narrate the parable of the barren fig 
tree.) He commenced by saying that the passage was so 
important that, though it had occupied attention on the fore- 
noon of the previous Sabbath, it would again properly engage 
their attention in present circumstances. The circumstances 
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of the parable were sufficiently simple, and the natural allusion 
would be well understood by the Jews. The dry and sunny 
hills of their country were covered with vines. The higher 
grounds not suitable for grain were well adapted for the 
culture of the vine. The Jews expended much labour on 
these high grounds, by forming them into artificial terraces 
and covering the rocky parts with soil. The firuit of the vine 
formed an article of diet in its fresh state, and part of it was 
fermented, and became strong drink, in which they often 
too freely indulged. In the passage before us a fig tree is 
spoken of. Three years in succession did the owner come 
looking for fruit on it. This shows the care of God over his 
church, which is his vineyard, in which believers are trees 
of bis planting. He visits this vineyard to ascertain who is 
bearing fruit. No one can say how long he will be spared. 
The parable shows, however, that barrenness exposes to the 
sentence of excision, and those in charge of the vineyard have 
something to do with these unfiniitful branches. There are 
two ways of cutting down. The one is by excision from the 
church — for what the officers of the church bind on earth 
18 bound in heaven. Whose sins they retain they are re- 
tained. If the office-bearers of the church refuse to admit 
men into the church, or be constrained to exclude them, that 
is to retain their sins. Christ puts authority in the decisions 
of office-bearers, and what they do is confirmed in heaven. 
To be released by the office-bearers is a great blessing, 
and to be suspended from privilege is to be under the 
tokens of 6od*s displeasure. The sentence here is to cut 
down the barren tree. Barren trees and barren professors 
exert an evil and pernicious influence. Their apathy, neglect 
of duty, irregularity of attendance on the means of grace, their 
late coming to the house of God, their half day worship— as if 
the less of religion the better— exert a chilling effect on others, 
and thus discourages and disheartens them. They also, by 
their small contributions, their various pitiful and penurious 
habits, coupled with their pretension to superior sanctity, 
their censoriousness and evil speaking, the large license they 
take with the failings of others, are productive of evil. The 
good man will not take up an evil report, but these spurious 
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professors forge evil reports. The husbandman pleads here 
for the barren tree. Compassion is exhibited, and onght to 
mark the foithfol vine dresser. The preacher then enmne- 
rated a number of the points of Christian duly and character 
which every one was to try himself regarding. He concluded 
his discourse at fourteen minutes to one— having lectured 
about three quarters of an hour. After praise and prayer 
the congregation was dismissed about one. The aftemooii 
service was similar in order and length, but our space excludes 
an outline. 

As a point of order, we may state that the service described 
above was objectionable as regards length. Ministers who r&» 
tain their people two hours in the forenoon have no good ground 
to object to their people absenting themselves in the afternoon. 
In the above service there was an exposition of a Psalm of 
half an houi^s length, and a lecture of three quarters, and 
really they have good stomachs that, after devouring two 
such messes, can return in an hour and demand more. 
Whether the steward that starves or pampers those under 
his care is most to blame it is difficult to determine. He who 
after dealing out such large messes tells the recipients to xetom 
in an hour and get as much more, has great fiiith in their gas* 
trie capabilities. While we decidedly object to these two hour 
sederunts, we also demur as to the order of worship followed 
on this occasion. As to commencing with prayer instead of 
praise, there can be little objection, provided the prayer be 
short and suitable, but it is a question whether it should be 
allowed to supersede praise — ^and the exposition of half an 
houi^s length before singing is what many will consider an 
infringement on proper order. A congregation meets for the 
devotional as well as for the didactical, and there is some 
danger of aUowing the latter to interfere with the former. 
We are not reconciled to the plan of these lengthy expositions 
in the midst of the iutroductoiy devotional service. The 
Church of England devotes an hour and a half to the 
devotional before the didactic commences, and it is surelj 
going to the other extreme to commence the didactic in 
the midst of the devotional — ^to, in a word, curtail the devo- 
tional in order to make way for the teaching department. 
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Did religion consiat in the exercise of the understanding alone 
such a course might be adopted ; but Christians meet to have 
their hearts warmed, their feelings drawn forth, to have fellow- 
ship with the Father and with the Son, and with one another. 
But while objections may be taken to the order of the services, 
there is also much to commend in the matter of them. The 
subject of our sketch possesses a vigorous and argumentative 
mind. He thinks clearly, and expresses himself with much 
precision. He has a ready command of appropriate language, 
so that he can express himself fluently on any given subject 
without premeditation. It is clear, however, that he both 
thinks and reads extensively and systematically. Hb know- 
ledge is as well arranged as it is general, and his ideas are as 
ready at his command as is the nervous diction in which they 
are clothed. He preaches generally without notes, which is in 
some danger of leading to diffuseness and unnecessary length. 
It would be doing him injustice not to own that, in point of 
native vigour of mind, and in extensive acquirements and ac« 
oomplishments, he stands far above mediocrity. The neatness 
and accuracy of language he has reached could have been ac- 
quired only by much study and care. 

His matter is evangelical and practical. He preaches the 
sovereignty of God, and also the responsibility of man — ^pro- 
bably the latter in the largest proportion. While he does not 
omit to preach Christ, he dwells largely on the duties of the 
Christian. He shows that privilege ever has its attendant 
obh'gations, and that profession without practice is vain. Pro- 
bably his preaching, though earnest, is not so urgent as some. 
might desire. Intellectually it is veiy superior ; but there is 
sometimes less than desirable to feed the heart and warm the 
affections. His people cannot fail to understand his doctrines, 
but some may fail to feel their power. The system propounded 
is complete in its proportions ; but occasionally scantily sup* 
plied with the vital principle. His teachings are always stately 
and graceful, occasionally tmimpassioned and cold. No man 
can excel him in preaching Christian duty, but some may in 
exhibiting principle. 

There is one thing in the lecture which may startle many, 
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and which certainly involves some di£5calty. Protestants 
generally limit the *^ binding and loosing," and the nse of the 
keys of the kingdom, to the apostles; bat in the outline given, 
the same passages are applied without limitation to office- 
bearers .of the Chnrch still. The preacher, to be sore, stated 
that the findings of Church officers, in accordance tcith the Di^ 
vine willj were ratified in heaven ; but the promises of direc- 
tion in these findings is as unqualified as the sanction of the 
findings, so that all decisions of Church officers will have the 
Divine sanction. We need not state that all Protestantism is 
at this moment under the ban of the Pope, and if that is rati- 
fied in heaven our fiite is sealed. Different bodies of Protes- 
tants are at this moment solenmly abjuring each other ; but 
the decisions of both cannot be ratified. The members of 
the very church in question, after they have been anathe- 
matised, form other churches, which anathematise those who 
leave them in turn, rendering such decisions more specious than 
formidable. Indeed, despite the imperative nature in which 
he stated the subject, we believe that he estimates sectarian 
censure as cheaply as any can. He is greatly too intelligent 
to suppose that a half dozen poor fallible sinners have now 
power to shut heaven against some equally erring creatuxe. 
He must hold a certain standard of doctrine and of discipline, 
but he cannot believe that power is given to seal the fate of 
those who depart firom that standard. It is desirable to be 
explicit on this point. Peter should be allowed the sole uae 
of the keys, as Protestants can make but a sorry use of thenu 
At the same moment one sect may be shutting heaven against 
another sect, which is most religiously shutting out its judge 
and avenger. Nor are matters of practice, any more than of 
fidth, a sufficient warrant to use these keys. Good men mis- 
take, while bad men sometimes maintain, the semblance of 
goodness. Let each sect maintain its fiiith, but let none sup> 
pose that they are the custodiers of the faith of others, or thiit 
they are called to determine their future state. 

Dr Bates was ordained in 1882, and is, consequently, in 
the 27th year of his ministry. He has a numerous and re- 
spectable congregation, and is unremitting in the discharge of 
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his duties. He takes an active part in conducting religious 
and benevolent societies, and is a laborious member of the 
Evangelical Alliance. He is much respected in our city for 
his amiable and unostentatious deportment, and the energy 
and activity of his character. Dr Bates' personal appearance 
is dignified and commanding. He is tall and thin, with sharp 
features and lofty brow. His action, if not very animated, 
is at least unobjectionable, and his pulpit appearances can give 
no offence to the most fastidious. His voice is clear and sharp, 
and his enunciation distinct and musical. His accentuation 
and pronunciation are accurate, and he can with ease make 
himself audible to the largest congregation. 

OcvoBBB 28, 1848. 
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BEV. JOHN MARSHALL, 

FOBFAB. 

On a recent occasion we had an opportanitjr of hearing the 
Bev. Mr Marshall officiate in St John's Episcopal Chapel, 
Anderston. He chose for his text 1 Corindiians i. 22 — 24, 
*^ For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis* 
dom,** &c. He commenced hy saying, that no two nations in 
the world were ever more widely different in their customs, 
manners, and habits of thinking, than were the Greeks and 
the Jews. The latter had never accomplished anything great, 
either in art or in science. Familiar in matters of religion 
with the most sublime conceptions of the Supreme Being, they 
were, as a body, in almost every other respect remarkably 
ignorant The Greeks, on the other hand, had arrived at a 
very high state of civilisation and refinement. In the arts and 
sciences, in poetry, sculpture, and philosophy, they greatly ex« 
celled. In religion, however, their ideas were grovelling in- 
deed. Their temples, their groves, and their fountains were 
in general consecrated to deities more like demons than gods. 
In the text St Paul, in the first place, marks the distinctive 
characters of the two nations. 2dly, Notwithstanding their 
disparity of disposition, both united in condemning the gospel. 
3dly. The apostle asserts that, in defiance of such a twofold 
condemnation, the doctrine of Christ was in reality attended 
by the highest and most complete evidence which, even on his 
own principles, either a Jew or a Greek could rationally de- 
mand. On the first head, the rev, gentleman said, ^The 
Greeks seek after wisdom." To those conversant with the 
histoiyof Greece during the time of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles, the characteristic feature in the minds of its inhabitants 
most be quite fiuniliar. Every schoolboy knows that no nation 
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ever valaed so highly the powers of oratory and disputation as 
did the ancient Greeks. ^^ The Jews require a sign." The 
temperament of the Jews was entirely different. What was 
valuable to the countrymen of Socrates, Demosthenes, and 
Plato, was slightly regarded by the descendants of Jacob. The 
latter cared neither for the claims of reasoning nor for embel- 
lishments of discourse. Towards the establishment of the truth 
of any new doctrine they had but one test — a sign from heaven. 
When a Jew looked back on the ancient glories of his race, 
these glories were intimately connected in his mind with the 
most astonishing manifestations of divine power. He remem- 
bered Abraham receiving three angels in the plains of Mamre; 
he remembered Isaac returning under the protection of God 
to his native land ; he remembered Israel, a Syrian ready to 
perish, going down into Egypt, and becoming a great nation ; 
he remembered Moses at the lied Sea, and on Mount Horeb ; 
Joshua in the valley of Aijalon ; and Samson in the temple 
of the Philistines. He knew that the hand of God was evi- 
dent in each event, and he could not forget that every divine 
revelation to his nation had been accompanied by signs and 
wonders. His cry, therefore, on the subject of Christianity 
was, ^^ Give us a sign from heaven and we will believe." There 
never was, and never will be, such a series of miracles displayed 
before the eyes of man, as those which the New Testament 
records to have been performed by Jesus of Nazareth. The 
heavens, the earth, and the wide sea, the powers above and the 
powers below, the animate and inanimate things of creation, 
all these had, at one time or other, borne testimony of his right 
to the character of Messias. Well, therefore, might he turn 
from them with an aspect of pity and rebuke, while he thus 
addressed them, '^ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall be no sign given to it but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas," &c. On the second head it was re- 
marked, ^^ We," says the apostle, ^* preach Christ crucified : 
unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness." The prophets of old had described the Messias in terms 
of the most magnificent kind. These terms the children of 
Jacob, in the era of his actual appearance, were pleased to un- 
derstand, as having relation to him, not in a spiritual but in a 
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temporal sense. They imagined him a warrior^ who dioiiki 
deUver them fix)m the Boman oppression. Th^ painted him 
a conqueror, treading under foot the nations^ and dragging the 
captive monaichs of the earth at his chariot wheels. When, 
therefore, the Lord of life arrived, and they found that he did 
not come in the character either of a warrior or a omquerori 
they gave themselves up to an evil heart of unheUe^ and 
spumed his pretensions with contempt. Thus was the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified, in other words, of the doc^iiDe of 
Christ's crudfizion, a stumblingblock to the Jews. Nor wis 
it in a less degree foolishness to the Greeks. The latter saw 
no beauty either in the doctrines or the commandments of 
Jesus that they should desire them. The accents of Demos- 
thenes yet rung in their ears. They were^ besideei, accastomed, 
in the various schools of the philosophers, to hear doctrines 
supported by logical subtlety, and precepts advanced amid enrj 
ornament of speech. Such things — ^httd they been desirable— 
were not to be found in the gospel. It was a gospel of peace 
and of salvation to all mankind. Its heaven4>om truths were 
not intended for the exclusive use of the great or the gay, the 
learned or the wise. It was not a matter for dedamatioo or 
deputation at all, and firom its veiy plainness and simplicity it 
was received by the sophists of Athens only with deiision. On 
the third head, Mr Marshall observed, the apostle says, "Unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, it is, or displays, 
the power of God, also the wisdom of God." To the Jews the 
divine commission of Jesus Christ ought to have been deaily 
apparent, in the numerous prophecies which were fulfilled in 
his person, and in his person only, and in the stupaidons mii^ 
acles which, during the course of his minbtry, he wrought If 
the men of Judah required a sign, what greater sign could they 
possibly have than that of raising the dead to life T The chief 
sign which the Jews expected was our Lord*s setting up an 
earthly throne and becoming the founder of a temporal dynasty 
of princes. Tliis to the Most High God would have bwn 
a thing of easy accomplishment, but, in reality, it would nei- 
ther have answered the ends of divine wisdom nor have been 
so ample a demonstration of divine power as was the erectiim 
of that spiritual kingdom which he has established. The 
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Greeks had, equally with the Jews, no sufficient cause for re- 
jecting the gospel. Though, firom its not recommending itself 
in the set forms of artificial and perplexing disputation, it 
seemed foolishness to the conceited philosophers of Attica, yet 
did it, in point of true reason, wisdom, and goodness, approve 
itself a doctrine in all respects excellent, and worthy of God. 
The gospel not only sanctions, but strengthens and confirms 
all the great truths of natural religion. It reveals, as tenets 
of unalterable certainty, the being, the attributes, and the 
superintending providence of Jehovah. It declares the im- 
mortality of the human soul, and the existence of a future state 
of punishments and rewards. It displays the Mediator of the 
new covenant, first ofiering himself up as a sacrifice, and then 
sitting at the right hand of the celestial Majesty, as an inter- 
cessor for the sins of man. On these, as well as on many other 
accounts, it has been proclaimed by the loftiest intellects and 
the most cultivated minds to be a perfect proof of divine wis- 
dom. Unto them which are called, and who, in a spirit of 
meekness, obey the call, both Jews and Greeks, Christ is, 
indeed, the power of God and the wisdom of God. In his 
concluding observations, Mr Marshall said, that all sincere 
Christians must unhesitatingly condemn the stubborn infide- 
lity of the Jews. There are methods by which we, although 
acknowledging in words the divine authority of Christianity, 
may practically deny it. In a thousand various ways the gos- 
pel may become to us both foolishness and a stumblingblock. 
It is made a stumblingblock in our path when we walk in the 
ways of sin, and it assumes in our eyes the aspect of foolish-* 
ness when we permit the allurements of the life that now is to 
be placed in comparison with that which is to come. 

Mr MarshalPs style is chaste and elegant, terse and com- 
prehensive, lie does not waste words in expressing his mean- 
ings but goes direct to the point. The theology of his dis- 
courses is deemed evangelical, and he reads the prayers of 
his church with taste and the purest elocution. 

He was bom July, 1807, at Carsbank, near Forfar, formerly 
a property belonging to the family of Guthrie, now a part of 
the estate of Gray of Carse. He received the usual course of 
education till he was fourtiaen years of age, when he was sent 
to the school of Witton-le-Wear, near the residence of Bishop 
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Auckland, in the diocese of Durham, and placed under the 
Rev. George Newby, who was afterwards, in succession, vicar 
of Stockton-on-Tees and rector of Whickham, near Gates- 
head. In 1822 he returned to Scotland, and subsequently 
studied^at King's College University and Marischall College, 
Aberdeen, and in Edinburgh. In 1828 he was admitted to 
deacon's orders by Dr Torry, bishop of Dunkeld, and in the 
following year was ordained to priest's orders by Dr Skinner, 
bishop of Aberdeen, now styled Primus. 

In November, 1830, Mr Marshall undertook the pastoral 
charge of the Episcopal chapel at Kirkaldy. In 1833 he pub- 
lished two sermons on the "Intermediate State," which at- 
tracted some attention by the remarks of the reviewers. They 
have been republished in the shape of articles in the Church 
of England Journal. His " History of the Origin and Imme- 
diate Causes of the Great Rebellion" was written during his 
residence in Kirkaldy. He lost his health by his application 
to this work, and by too assiduous attention to his studies, and 
was in consequence obliged to travel for twelve months, leav- 
ing his charge in the care of a curate. On his return he gave 
up his charge, and retired to a small property at Blairgowrie, 
Pertli«]iire, in 1839. In July, 1838, Mr Marshall published 
a letter to Sir George Sinclair, Bart., M.P., on occasion of a 
meeting in Edinburgh, to commemorate the General Assembly 
at Glasgow in 1638. 

In 1841 Mr Marshall visited the present Archbishop of 
York, then Bishop of Hereford, at Hereford, and while there 
he formed the Bridgenortli Association for the benefit of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. At this time he contributed a 
series of articles on the subject of Scottish Episcopacy to the 
British Magazine, a high {)relatical publication. The same 
year he was requested by the late Lord WhamclifFe and others, 
who formed a committee for a revision of the marriage law, to 
write a series of letters in favour of the marriage of a man 
with his deceased wife's sister. These letters appeared in the 
Church of England Journal about a year ago, and display deep 
research on a very complicated subject, great power of lan- 
guage, and an intimate acquaintance with the canons and 
history of the Christian church from the earliest times. 

Having formed a new Episcopal congregation in the villa (^e 
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of Blairgowrie, he erected there a beautiful Gothic edifice for 
public worship, all the expense of which he was, unexpectedly, 
obliged to meet himself. For two years he hdd the charge 
gratuitously, but we understand that he met with no encour- 
agement in his exertions from the heads of the Episcopal 
Church, and he, in consequence, resigned his charge in 1844, 
and sold the building to the Episcopal Church at a very con- 
siderable loss to himself. 

In January, 1844, Mr Marshall originated the Scottish 
Episcopal Times — a weekly journal, intended for the purpose 
of advocating Episcopal principles, and promoting Episcopal 
influence, in Scotland. That journal, which only lived a short 
time, was the first Episcopal newspaper that had ever existed 
on the north side of the Tweed. 

In 1845 Mr Marshall retired to the Isle of Man, chiefly for 
the education of a step-son at King William's College in that 
island. While there, being urged by clergymen and others to 
originate a paper, he started the Church of England Journal, 
which, we believe, met with good success, but the labours con- 
nected with it being too much for his health, it has lately been 
discontinued. In May, 1847, Mr Marshall left the Isle of 
Man, and at present resides at fiumside House, near Forfar, 
the seat of the ancient family of Hunter, of Bumside, the late 
head of which, David Hunter, Esq., married a member of 
Mr Marshall's iamily, and died last year, leaving an infant son 
to succeed him in his estate. 

Among the characteristics of Mr Marshall's mind are — a 
high sense of what is right, and doing it, without respect of 
persons ; a disdain of servility towards mere rank, however 
elevated ; a thorough integrity of purpose ; and an utter con- 
tempt for pursuing any object by low or crooked means. These 
qualities have gained him some enemies, while, at the same 
ttme^ they have procured him many friends. 

Aoor(, IMS. 
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£DINBUBGH« 

The noblest Ime, perhi^ eTer ^tten by poet, is this of 
Pope's, afterwards copied by Bums, — 

* An hooni OMui '• the nolilett work of God.* 

As yalne depends upon rarity, so the nobility and the scarce- 
ness of honest men are interchangeable terms. We most, 
however, be a little more explicit. An honest man is not the 
man who most finequently makes parade of his honesty — he is 
not the man who knows and circulates his own belief in his 
honesty, as if it were a new and tme coin suddenly disoovered 
— ^he is not the man who confounds honesty with dense and 
brutal abuse, and depreciation of others who hiqipen to hold 
opposite opinions from himsel^he is not the man who con- 
founds crotchetiness and impracticability with honesty, or nith 
whom honesty is just a variety of vanity — ^he is not the man 
who mistakes a ^ly simpletonism for honesty ; true honesty 
is quite consistent with modesty, with prudence, and with reti- 
cence, although disdainful of all unmanly arts, and of all un- 
worthy policy. The truly honest man is always astonished 
when he is complimented on account of his honesty. It is as 
natural to him as it is to breathe, and he does not assume 
airs, because he has healthy lungs. He is honest without 
effort, and almost without consciousness. 

Dr Ritchie we have always thought an honest man to his 
own proper cost; perhaps a little recklessness has mingled 
with his conduct, and brought its usual pains and pendties 
along with it. But whenever a man suffers for his honesty, 
we may fairly conclude it to be sincere, even if wrong-headed 
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and eccentric. That Dr Ritchie has suffered is evident, in the 
fact that one of the cleverest men in the United Presbvterian 
body has one of the smallest congregations, and about the least 
clerical influence. 

Dr Ritchie b certainly, if not a great, a very extraordinary 
man. Like Brougham and Wilson, he might have been great, 
but is only extraordinary. This distinction is often expressed, 
but seldom explained. Its explication seems to lie in this, — an 
extraordinary man is a man ivith strong capacities of, and ten- 
dencies to, greatness, but without the moral energy of will and 
perseverance necessary to complete its attainment. He has 
varied faculties, but no one consecrating and uniting object. 
He is one whose extraordinary powers or attainments are coun- 
teracted by some deficiency, which, if natural, he might have 
cured, which, if not, he need not have acquired. Like the 
prince in the fairy tale, he is well mounted, nobly accoutred, 
high in heart, and seemingly able to take the mountain at a 
spring, but cannot resist one or other of the contemptible 
voices which surround his ascent — perhaps pleasure allures 
him, and you see not a gnat but a giant drowned in a bowl of 
treacle ; or he follows some bypath of ambition, and breaks his 
neck over a precipice, which a blind beggar would have shun- 
ned ; or some paltry chagrin makes him sulk and sink while 
witliin a step of the summit ; or enacting a small misanthropy, 
he sits down, not like Jonah under a withered gourd, but 
under a frosted sourock; or he sacrifices the most eminent 
opportunities of usefulness and distinction to the enjoyment of 
a noonday nap, deepening into an eternal slumber ; or he scat- 
ters himself to nothing, straddling across the whole breadth of 
the way, instead of keeping a straight, strenuous, ascending 
course. Such is too often the history of extraordinary men, 
even when they do not, like our Byrons and Shelleys, rush off 
along the wild ways of danger and destruction. 

It is not very easy, nor, perhaps, graceftil, for us to specify 

the cause why Dr Ritchie, so decidedly extraordinary, is not a 

great man. Perhaps it b owing to a certain fatal facility of 

speech which besets him, or to a want of due concentration 

and cultivation of hb ver)' remarkable power*. He has more 

2f 
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elements of popularity and usefulness than almost any man in 
his church. A strong, dear, rapid, and instinctive intellect^ 
a rich inventive fancy, unrivalled fertility, and originality of 
humour, a thorough command of strong, rough, pictureBque 
language (every third word Aw otm), a rare readiness of utter- 
ance, an easy natural address, and a striking personal preseooe, 
are all characteristic of him. No speaker living has move 
power (when he does justice to himself) over a common Scot- 
tish audience. He cannot, indeed, start their tears — ^those 
who sit under him dwell in Egypt, a place where there is no 
rain; but he can convince their understanding through the 
sheer power of common sense; he can rouse and wield mil 
their coarser passions ; he can delight them with the fall flood 
of his native, nervous eloquence; and he can excite th^m 
almost to delirium with his rich, riotous humour. Moie 
refined and fastidious assemblies, even while shrinking fiNHo 
his occasional coarseness, his homely phrases, and his broad 
Scotch, are compelled to admit the vigour and fertility of his 
mind. We have sometimes thought that were there still a 
Scottish Parliament^ Dr Ritchie might have been its facile 
princeps. We know no man better qualified, by his powen of 
readiness, acuteness, determination, energy, and rengh national 
humour, for opposition leader in such an assembly. 

Dr Ritchie, as a preacher, is one of the mo^ unequal we 
ever heard. He is one of the best and one of the worst. We 
have heard him preach sermons for which the term ^^ drivel" 
was too complimentary ; and we have heard him preach in tlie 
most interesting, instructive, and masculine style. The reason 
of this inequality is, we suspect, neither more nor less than 
want of proper preparation. He is not a man of moods and 
moments. Enjoying high health and animal spirits, he ougfat 
always to be alike. Able to preach with little preparation, he 
ought the less on that account to neglect any ; and although 
an admirable extempore speaker, he seldom shines in extem* 
pore preaching. His extempore style in the pulpit is ex* 
tremely loose, dry, didactic, and pointless. The poet says that 
^^ Easy writing's curst hard reading ;" and we can testify firam 
experience tliat it is no easy matter to listen to his ewsj prelec- 
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tions, especially for those who, admiring his talents to enthu- 
siasm, are the more mortified at the little account to which 
often they are turned. 

In his platform exhibitions, there is less, though still a little, 
of the same inequality. But there he is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of influence peculiarly suited to his temperament. 
Three cheers awaken intellect, laughter provokes wit, and a 
circle of shining faces makes his own face to gleam — as it 
were the face of an angeL In the pulpit, his organ of humour 
is always under severe restraint. We sat under his ministry 
for several years, and never remember him perpetrating a 
deliberate jest, except once, while recapitulating his particulars, 
having forgotten one, he said, scratching his head, '^ No won- 
der, my firiends, though you forget my discourses, since I can't 
remember them myself." But on the platform. Presbytery, or 
Synod, his fiincy and humour have ftee scope, and often run 
riot with him. His hits, cuts, side slashes, and downright blows, 
are all-powerful, and would make him an object of fear and 
hatred, were it not for that air of irrepressible good humour 
which tempers and tunes them all. 

Dr Bitchie is capable, in certain circumstances, of very high 
flights of eloquence. We have heard him, even before un- 
friendly audiences, so speaking as to wring out from them 
convulsive rapture, and unwilling cheers. We allude especi- 
ally to a speech at an Edinburgh meeting in 1832, in support 
of Lord Stanley's Irish education measure — the clangorous 
eloquence of which made some of his bitterest enemies admire 
-—elicited from the general audience more cheers than we ever 
heard in the same space of time, and still reverberates in our 
ears. Similar bursts have not been unfrequent in his history. 
Even when Dr Andrew Thomson spoke, and in his highest 
vein, Bitchie has sometimes been admitted to tread very hard 
on his heels. We remember, for instance, how at that cele- 
brated occasion, when the great Anti-Apociyphist, transcend- 
ing himself, and standing large and luminous in the light of 
approaching death, uttered the memorable words, ^^ There is a 
reward for my exertions here, and a reward for them yonder; '* 
be had been preceded, and doubtless stimulated, by one of 
Bitchie*s very hiq>piest displays. 
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Dr Ritohie^ like many orators, is much influenced by oppo* 
sition. He is never so great as when facing a mnltitude of 
foes. We have seen him repeatedly standing alone, against a 
whole Synod, like a Hon begirt by the dogs of an African vil- 
lage. On one occasion, we have been told, that single-handed 
he resisted the passing of an address to George the Fourth, 
and in the course of his speech mangled the character of that 
crowned abortion with the force, freedom, and terrible gosto 
of a Junius. A controversy in reference to the admission of 
the public to hear the trials of students, elicited finom Ritchie 
some of his richest and most powerful eloquence. We heard 
him at a Glasgow Synod, in 1830, pour forth, around the veiy 
insignificant text he had chosen (the admission of the public 
to hear students' sermons), a two hours' flood of wit, acntaness, 
and eloquence, such as it has not often been our privilege to 
hear. 

To balance fair in every quarter, we must admit that Dr 
Ritchie's brain is rather largely developed in the organ of coin* 
bativeness. It is famous sport for him to catch doctors in 
divinity tripping, to abate and abolish would-be big men, and 
to cast a strong light upon that single step which divides the 
doctor or divine from the dunce or driveller. But along with 
this unlucky propensity, he possesses a quality rarely to be met 
with. He uniformly sides with the losing party. A brawny 
pugilist, he stands over the doumed many and challenges all 
comers in his behalf. He does so from a natural impulse, 
which reflects credit at once on the perspicacity of his intdlect 
and on the warmth of his heart. 

Dr Ritchie has written a few pamphlets and sermons more 
or less characteristic of his nature. His Sermon on the Death 
of George the Fourth is a refreshing bit of radicalism, rising 
here and there into real eloquence and power. His Sermons 
on Liberty of Conscience; on *^ Ephraim a Cake not turned ;** 
and on the Death of the Rev. G. Mackenzie, &c., are all able, 
though unequal productions. Perhaps his best publication is 
his letter to Dr Cooke. It is exceedingly racy and vigorous. 
In Cooke, Dr Ritchie met his match, but no more. If the 
Irishman excelled in the glittering brass of mannerism, the 
Scotchman possessed a more native vein of humour, and a 
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truer, if not such a brilliant fancy. Overpowered in Paddy- 
land by Cooke, Ritchie, Antseus-like, no sooner touched his 
natal soil than he repaid his defeat with interest. 

Dr Ritchie, in private, is one of the most agreeable, frank, 
and buoyant of human beings. He is a perpetual boy. A 
certain radiant youth of feeling, fancy, and thought, dwells 
around him. Wherever he goes, like Spring, he makes all 
things green and gay. Give him but half an hour, and hell 
convert his fiercest enemy into a friend. His conversation is 
ever lively, firesh, and interesting, full of illustration, of acute 
remark, and of ready humour. An acute observer may, how- 
ever, notice traces of imperfect culture, of a want of catholicity 
of view, and sometimes of a souredness of feeling. Still all 
admit him to be one of the most delightful of companions, and 
one of the truest of friends. 

His acquirements are highly respectable. He is especially 
an excellent Latin scholar, and garnishes his pages with fre- 
quent extracts from the Latin poets. His style is fnll of od- 
dities, but they are the oddities of a scholar and a man of 
genius. 

His personal presence is singular. An eccentric divine in 
the east of Scotland once, at a soiree, indicated his points (in 
his presence) with the precision of a lion-showman. His brow 
was the dome of thought, the palace of the soul. There was 
genius even in his large grey whiskers. His eye possessed a 
peculiarly roguish twinkle. His very hat was significant. The 
scene is said to have been exceedingly rich — 600 people dying 
of laughter while one queer character was describing another 
from the crown of his head even to the sole of his foot. 

NoVUfBKB 4, 1S48. 
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FREE ST UXBK% GLASGOW. 

Maitt of the changes constantly recnrring are grateful to maUf 
and tend to relieve the monotony of an unvarying uniformity* 
Though some may sentimentally long for perpetual summeri 
the change of seasons adds not a little to human comfort 
There was much in the promise that while earth remainethy 
summer and winter, spring and harvest, day and night, shoold 
not cease. Each of these seasons is linked with innumerable 
pleasurable associations, and the obliteration of any one of 
them would extinguish a large portion of human hapjuneas. 
But man seeks the permanent as well as the fluctuating. He 
feels within him the movements of a spirit whose existence is in- 
dependent of the changes of time, and whose aspirations go out 
after the unchanging and eternal. He casts his mind back- 
ward, and he is delighted with what he finds a thousand, or 
even a hundred years old. He looks forward, and the thought 
that what now occupies his attention and his affecticms will 
remun throughout all duration, cheers his downcast hours, and 
makes his heart exult with joy. On a Sabbath morning the 
devout mind would place the stamp of immortality on all it 
surveys. It wishes to fix its regard on what will never feel the 
decay of years, or the mutability of a material creation. >Vhat 
great thoughts must occupy the intelligent mind in such a 
place of worship as that whose name heads these remarks ! 
Around that edifice the dust of several generations is watched 
with the grey grave-stones which, despite the waste and wear 
of external forces, retain the names and dates of the existence 
of those who have disappeared from earth. The erection, 
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itself, tells of dajrs gone by, when party names were less known. 
Within these blackened walls the devont mind, after meditat- 
ing among the tombs, and reflecting on the state of those now 
sleeping in the dust, will look for objects permanent on which 
to dwell. As the service proceeds, it is delighted to find truth 
— old truth — the truth of God, still demanding its regards. 
The material world it sees waxing old as a garment — the moth 
and rust are robbing material objects of their fair forms — 
human opinion itself is fleeting and fluctuating, but the word 
of God endureth for ever. The promulgators of it may de- 
part from the truth and follow fables, but truth still remains, 
and it has only to be seen to be recognised and loved. The 
pews may be filled with other occupants — ^the pulpit may have 
been filled with men of different minds and different views, 
but novelty has only its day, and the good old way, and good 
old truth, again appears, and the mind, sick of vain fables, 
fastens on the word, and finds repose and refreshment. B^ 
sides finding truth in its own majesty — truth that commends 
itself to every man's conscience — truth that has less to do with 
the imagination and fancy than with the heart and mind — ^the 
associations of the place are many of them of a pleasant kind. 
The preacher has travelled to other lands, and mingled with 
another people, but he returns not to promulgate novelties — 
not to declare great discoveries — ^not to preach another faith 
than that he had taught in his earlier days, but to repeat the 
same truth he had formerly taught, and to enforce it with new 
and more urgent considerations. In the new world he found 
nothing new which affects man's moral state and future des- 
tiny, but there he has received firesh vigour to his former faith, 
and renewed ardour to his former feelings. How pleasant it 
is to be annoyed with no new doctrines which require a lifetime 
to defend them I and then, afler they have been defended, how 
mortifying to discover they were not worth defending I The 
Bible seldom defends its opinions. It makes its boldest state- 
ments, and leaves them to defend themselves. It states, for 
instance, what are God's perfections, but it defends them with no 
argumentation. It affirms man's lost state, and leaves univer- 
sal experience to prove the fact. It reveals a Saviour, but it 
institutes no comparison between him and other deliverers. It 
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declares a free Spirit, and leaves his agency and inflaence to 
reveal themselves in human experieiice. Doctrines, like virtue, 
which require defending, are not worth having. We state it 
to the honour of the subject of our sketch, that his doctrines 
require no elaborate defence. Strong in the consciousness of 
their rectitude, he allows them to commend themselves. Con- 
scious that he preaches the faith that sustained martyrs and 
confessors — the faith of prophets and apostles — the fidth that 
cheered the life and soothed the death-bed of believers in every 
age — ^his preaching carries with it an air of truth and autho- 
rity which no crotchets of human invention can ever assume. 
The only thing we were in doubts about was the state of the 
building where worship is conducted. We have sometimes 
defended an old building for the sake of its antiquities, but we 
could make but a sorry defence of the building in question. 
If its rubbish and its stones must needs be venerated, let them 
remain ; but we know not why the walls should not be cleaned, 
and the roof renewed, and the pews cleared out and replaced 
with others. No one can respect a board because it is being 
eaten with worms or loaded with dust Old pews are well 
enough in their way, but they need not be allowed to bury 
a congregation, so as to render it almost invisible. 

On Sabbath last, at eight minutes past eleven, the subject 
of our sketch entered his pulpit, and gave out, as matter fiir 
praise, the first four verses of the 16th Psalm. He then prayed 
fully twenty minutes, and this exercise was over at twen^*- 
three minutes to twelve. He then read the 4th of Genesis^ 
and after the second singing, he gave out, at ten minutes to 
twelve, Heb. iv. 14, 15, as subject of discourse — ^^ Seeing 
then, we have a great high priest," &c. He commenced by 
saying that the apostle, by a variety of arguments, bad im- 
pressed on the Hebrews the necessity of steadfast adherence to 
the cause of Christ. In consequence of their peculiar aversiua 
to the gospel as a nation, the apostle, in addressing them, in- 
sists more on the duty of stead&stness than in any of his other 
epistles. He reminds them, in the passage before us, of the 
encouragements they had to persevere in the Christian life. 
I^et as many of us as on the bygone Sabbath pledged our faith 
ho Christ at a communion table, remember our proneness to 
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instability, and again consider onr encouragement to continue 
steadfast and immoveable. The duty to which the apostle 
spedallj directs attention, as we have said, is steadfastness — 
holding fast their profession. All the other parts of the pas- 
sage bear on this duty, and consist of moral considerations to 
enforce it. His first consideration to enforce the duty is the 
power of Christ, and the second is His compassion. These 
ideas he illustrated at considerable length. 

The discourse was over at thirteen minutes to one, having 
occupied nearly an hour. After the concluding services, the 
congregation was dismissed a few minutes before one o'clock. 
The afternoon service was similar, but otur space excludes an 
outline. 

The forenoon discourse, besides containing a great amount 
of excellent matter, indicated mental power and popular talents 
of a very superior class. Probably a very fastidious critic 
might allege that there was a lack of unity in the design of the 
discourse, and that the mapping of it was imperfect. Such 
would admit that the chief idea of the apostle — ^the duty of 
steadfastness — was correctiy stated, and that the two considera- 
tions — ^the power and the compassion of Christ — were fairly 
and logically included in the mapping; but the last part of the 
discourse, or the part on the last verse, was not so obviously 
included in the mapping. With this slight exception, the 
sermon was one of very great excellence. The introduction 
was neat and appropriate — ^at once connecting the text with 
the preceding context, and with the people to whom it was 
originally addressed. The doctrine of the text, as already 
stated, was neaUy announced, and the arguments or considera- 
tions of the apostle, in enforcing that doctrine, were very ably 
handled. The illustrations of the preacher indicated a mind 
at once philosophical and popular. The train of thought pur- 
sued was natural and striking, and the analogies used were 
correct and impressive. The preacher addresses the heart as 
well as the understanding. He can unseal the fountains of 
human afiection, as well as command the assent of the under- 
standing, and the decision of the conscience. The hearer, 
instead of listening to the song of the syren, is aroused with 

the thunders of Sinai, to prepare him for the attractions of the 

26 
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cross. He feels he is no Idle spectator, but an actor in a scene, 
the effects of Tvhich stretch far into eiemitj. Such would be 
the effects of the statements of this preacher, though accom- 
panied with little of the energy of the efiectiTe speaker, or the 
graces of the orator; but, coupled as they are with a ready and 
a graceful elocution, their effect is ocoasionally electric The 
voice of the preacher is sweet and musical, so that its whispers 
steal around the soul ; but when exerted, accompanied with the 
flashing eyes — the kindling countenance— the graceful and 
animated gesture— the audience is fixed and awed, and every 
heart responds to the stirring appeal, and is fesdnated with the 
graphic pictures which a vivid fiincy, under the control of 
chastened taste, portrays and presents. The only defect in 
the delivery of the preacher is in the modulation of his voice. 
He uses it on a very high and a very low key, almost exclu- 
sively ; and the change is not always natural, nor in accordance 
with the laws of rhetoric. As there is in souls a sympathy 
with sounds, so also is there in words a sympathy with sounds. 
The rising voice demands the gathering climax, or the glowing 
description rising to the sublime; and, when the matter droops, 
while the voice rises, there is an obvious and a grating incon- 
gruity. Occasionally, indeed, the voice of the preacher, after 
it rose to its highest key, fell far beneath the sublimity of the 
description, or the dignity of the climax ; but at other times 
the matter did not warrant the pitch of the voice or the vio* 
lenoe of the manner. A little attention to this would make 
the preacher one of the most effective in point of deliverr* 
Few, indeed, can boast of a voice so winnings and an enun- 
ciation so distinct, and gestures so graceful, and an elocution 
so perfect. The Gaelic of the preacher interferes veiy 
little with his English, though he is said to be a veiy fluent 
preacher in that language. 

One of the characteristics of the preacher is clearness of 
conception. He forms his ideas completely, and turns them 
over in his own mind, till he ascertains their personal and re> 
lative character. Before he attempts to present them to 
others, tliey have evidently been clearly in all their phases 
before his own mind's eye. He not only surveys their general 
outline, but be minutely examines them, and fUUy understands 
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them. He seems to study ideas chiefly in his pulpit prepara- 
tion. Such is his command of language that he is never at a 
loss to express himself. Indeed those who hesitate most in 
delivery hesitate more on account of absent or half-formed 
ideas than for want of words. Very few indeed will hesitate 
in expressing an idea that they have carefiilly formed. 

There is also in his preaching not a little strong and original 
thought. He both produces ideas and adorns them in the 
drapery of a rich diction. He is no mere retailer of opinions. 
He thinks vigorously and accurately for himself. His thoughts 
are occasionally bold| and he has the happy art of making him- 
self fully understood by his auditors. Indeed we have seldom 
heard a preacher who does greater justice to hb views. He 
states them in different forms, and explains and enforces them 
with apt illustrations. 

Dr M^Gilvray is a native of the island of Islay, on the west 
coast of Scotland* After the usual studies and license, he be- 
gan his labours as a probationer in St John's parish, Glasgow, 
where, for seven months, he acted in the capacity of mission- 
ary under the late Dr Brown. From St John's parish he was 
called to Dumfiries, having been elected by the Town Council 
and congregation as assistant to the Rev. Dr Duncan, of the 
New Church, there. On that occasion he was one of three 
candidates, recommended by Drs Chalmen, Welsh, and Brown, 
the first moderators of the Free Church, and the choice of the 
electing parties unanimoiuily feU on him. Judging fiom the 
numbers who attended wherever he preached, his minbtrations 
in Dumfiries and the neighbourhood were acceptable, nor was 
evidence wanting of blessing bom above. 

While resident in Dumfiies, the heritors and people of Urr, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, petitioned the Crown to 
issue a presentation in his favour to that parish, which had then 
fallen vacant ; but the Government, having another in view, 
refused to comply. 

In 1835, fifteen months after his removal to Dumfiries, he 
was called back to Glasgow by the Church Building Society, 
to be minister of St. Mark's — the first of their twenty places of 
worship— where he was to lead in the great scheme of church 
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extension that societj had jnst adopted. Notwitlistanding 
many obstacles^ the success of the experiment was complete. 
In twelve months the church was filled to overflowing, with a 
congregation mainly collected from the immediately-sonoiind- 
ing neighbourhood. Sabbath evening classes for the young 
were opened in the church, and in these the attendance speedily 
rose to between three and four hundred children. In con- 
junction with the Rev. C. J. Brown, now of Edinbui;^, but 
then of Anderston Church, Dr M'Gilvray was principally 
instrumental in getting up the burgh of Anderston schook, at 
a cost of not less than £2,000; and a parochial association was 
instituted, in connection with his congregation, which main- 
tained another school, in which education was given gratis to 
the children of the poor of the parish and congregation, and 
specially to those who came to the Sabbath classes unable to 
zead. The same association supplied the district monthly with 
tracts — established a congregational library of nearly five 
hundred volume» — and gave annually veiy considerable pecii* 
niary relief to destitute parishioners not entitled to parochial aid* 

Two discourses delivered by Dr MKrilvray in Renfield 
Church, on the subject of Socialism, created a decided sensa- 
tion, and were instrumental in a marked d^ree in abating tbe 
then insolent tone and outrageous proceedings of the party 
holding Socialist principles in Glasgow. 

In June, 1842, the Presbytery of Glasgow removed him 
finom St Mark's to Hope street Giielic Church, then vacant by 
the translation of Mr M^eill to Campbelton. In that con- 
gregation he laboured between font and five years. As one 
of the commissioners from the Presbyteiy of Glasgow, he wms 
a member of the Disruption Assembly of 1843, and thece gave 
effect to the principles he had always held, by taking his {dace 
as one of the protestors on that memorable occasion. As was 
to be expected, his congr^ation also adhered to the Free 
Church. About the same period measures were taken, under 
his superintendance, and carried into effect with considerable 
labour, to ascertain the extent of spiritual destitution existing 
among the Highlanders resident in Glasgow. His published 
Lectures on Jude were delivered in Hope street Church on 
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Sabbath evenings, in the winter 1844-5. In September, 1845, 
his Discourses on Morisonianism (also published) were deli- 
vered in St Mark's Church, on Sabbath evenings. 

In September, 1846, Dr M'Gilvraj was sent out to 
Canada by the Colonial Committee of the Free Church, to 
minister for a limited time among the Gaelic population in 
Glengarry District; and it was while he was proceeding 
to America on this occasion, in the Great Britain steam ship, 
along with his lady — a daughter of Sir William Hooker, the 
eminent botanist — that the memorable stranding, or wreck, 
of that vessel happened in Dundmm Bay, on the coast of 
Ireland. Shortly after reaching Canada, a call in his 
favour, from the congregation of Yanleek hill, there, was sent 
to Glasgow, which resulted in his being loosed from Hope 
street congregation. At the same time he had not fully made 
np his mind regarding that caU, but remained in Canada in 
the service of the Colonial Committee of the Free Church till 
Whitsunday of this year. Before that date, however, St 
Mark's congregation had chosen him to be again their min- 
ister, and the Free Presbytery of Glasgow had resolved to 
moderate in a call to him. 

Dr M^Gilvray received his degree in 1847, from Lafayette 
College, United States. 

KormBKR 11, 184SL 
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UNITED PBESBYTBRIAX CHUBCH^ OLAaOOW. 

The dawn of last Sabbath morning would recall to many 
minds the cold creed of the scowling atheist, which redaoea 
this fiur earth to a thing of chance, and which seren it finom 
all those high moral sympathies with which faith invests it. 
As that morning feebly dawned, no sun, no doud, appeared 
over onr city. Enveloped in impenetrable haxe, it seemed as 
if the chain which binds the system together had been broken, 
and our earth cut off, as deserted and desolate. At nine o'clock 
the chime of the bell trembled through the dense mist, remind* 
ing the citizens that the day of darkness was the Sabbath-day, 
and that the city as such acknowledged its sacredness. At 11 
the bells again pealed, and the citizens were wending their 
way to their respective places of worship. Still the haze 
remained so dense that objects at any distance were concealed. 
The ear could hear the sound of the different and distant bells, 
but to the eye the greater part of the dty lost its existence. 
How cold and comfortless the thought of being cut off firom 
moral sympathies, and being reduced to dods ! Yet if atheism 
can console, it ought to have exulted in the appearance of that 
mornings when the material world would have served as an 
emblem of its gloomy creed. But, though the materialism of 
the morning savoured of the views we have specified, the ser- 
vices of the day ofiered a striking contrast. On entering the 
several places of worship, the devout mind was reminded that 
there are relationships which defy all material change — that 
there are sympathies redprocated throughout a holy unii^erse, 
and which alike despise distance, and darkness, and time — that 
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there is a chain that binds intelligence to the centre — ^the throne 
of God — ^that there are aspirations that ascend as speedily as in 
the clearness of the brightest sunshine. Some of the usual 
material sympathies had ceased partially to act. Light could 
scarcely glimmer Uirough the gloom, and the sun was shorn of 
his morning beams ; but the Sun of Righteousness arose, and 
many rejoiced in his light. Thus, for once, those material 
agencies which generally emblem the spiritual, become matter 
of contrast. The word of the Lord endureth for ever. It shines 
alike in the darkness and in the light, but its efiects are in such 
circumstances as those described more marked and impressive. 
We could conceive of nothing more melancholy than the cold- 
ness and gloominess of such a morning being made the emblem 
of man's moral state. Where is the heart on such a morning 
which would not fail, if, instead of that gospel which brings 
life and immortality to light, the people were assembled to 
listen to the prelections of atheism? — ^to hear that this was a 
fatherless world f — ^that man was the creature of a day, rapidly 
descending to endless night f — ^that there are no love, and no 
joy, and no hope, beyond that which cheers the brief day of 
mortal existence? — that, in a word, after man closes his eyes on 
earth he shall open them no more? — that thought shall cease 
and feeling terminate, and all longings for immortality be for 
ever extinguished in the silent chamel house? Fortunately 
for Glasgow, we have no public schools of atheism. It seeks 
the darkness, and dare not raise its impious head; but there 
are considerable diversities in the administrations of Chris- 
f ianity. It requires not only the administrations of Christianity, 
but a healthful and stirring Christianity to inspire with faith, 
hope, and love. It is scarcely fair to make men leave their 
homes merely to hear a dissertation on some abstract theme — 
such as the Being of God, or his moral perfections. Men need 
a God preached as one with whom they have to do; and a 
futurity preached as a state to which they hasten ; and a hell 
as what they have to shun; and a heaven as a place ^^ prepared*' 
for a people ** prepared." And in preaching these doctrines, all 
the powers of fancy, and all the allurements of imagination, 
and all the graphicness of description, and all the cogency of 
argumentation^ and all the eloquence of the orator, should be 
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called into exercise. Why should the senate-house and the 
bar eclipse the oratory of the pulpit t Are the subjects dis- 
cussed by these for a moment to be compared with pulpit 
themes ? On such a morning it is certainly not very exhila- 
rating to proceed to hear some day harangue on the physiology 
of man, or on the beauty of virtue, or the things that are lovely 
and of good report. Such circumstances demand something 
to stimulate and to attract. Man requires to be reminded of 
his relation to God — of his obligations to Christ — of his need 
of the indwelling and enlightenment of the Spirit. Nor are 
these things to be taught in set and technical phraseology. 
They are to be exhibited in " thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum." A cold unimpassioned manner is most unbecoming 
in those w^ho deal in the high mysteries of the kingdom. 
When the theme is redemption through the blood of Christ, 
and regeneration and purification through his Spirit, cold is 
the heart that can discuss these themes as if they were 
common things. Where the service is in keeping with its 
design — where the pow^r and presence of Christ are realised — 
where fellowship with the Father and the Son are maintained — 
where a hastening immortality is vividly realised, external 
gloom becomes a contrast, and dull melancholy no longer 
fetters the movements which stretch forth to eternity. On the 
morning in question we found our way to Eglinton Street 
United Presbyterian Church. That place of worship is neat 
and clean, and even tasteful, but very cold. It is well for the 
worshippers that the doctrines of the Cross are the themes 
there discussed, else they would have cold work of it. As it 
is, the coldness of the ill-heated church added another contrast 
to the exercises. If the manner is less animated than some 
w ould desire, the matter is unexceptionable and evangelical. 

The subject of our sketch commenced his usual public work 
about eleven. Part of the G5th Psalm having been sung, 
he shortly engaged in prayer. A chapter was then read, 
and a few verses of the 1 46th Psalm sung. At twenty-five 
minutes to twelve he read, as subject of lecture. Gen. xl. 1 — 8 
inclusive. The discourse w^as over at twenty minutes past 12, 
lia\ ing occupied forty-five minutes. After a brief concluding 
service, the congregation was dismissed about half-past twelve. 
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The following is an outline of the afternoon sermon : — ^Tbe 
text was from Bev. zxii. 17 — ^^Let him that heareth say. 
Come.'' After showing that to sinnersy journeying to the 
eternal world, the salvation of their own souls is of all other 
matters the most momentous and important, the preacher 
stated that, though to secure this was ihejlrstf it was not their 
$oU duty. Next to their own personal salvation, the salvation 
of others demands their attention. Hence, while in the pas- 
sage of which the text forms a part, the Spirit, in his expostu- 
lations and strivings, and the Church coUectively, in its 
ordinances and privileges, are represented as inviting the 
thirsting and fiunting sinner to come to the streams of salva- 
tion, to ^^take of the water of life freely," the command is 
also addressed to the members of the Church individually — 
^ Let him .that heareth say. Come." The general doctrine 
embodied in the text is, that all professing Christians, in their 
various spheres, are bound to seek the advancement of the 
Bedeemer^s kingdom in the salvation of sinners in the world ; 
and it is to the illustration and enforcement of thb proposition 
that attention is directed. How then, it will be inquired, by 
what means are believers to seek the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom? — ^to say to others, '^ Come" f 1. By their prayers« 
^Pray for the peace of Jerusalem." 2. By their consistent 
conduct in the world and in the Church, la the world, pro- 
fessing Christians occupy a conspicuous place. Many eyes are 
upon them, and their conduct, as it is consistent or inconsbtent, 
is the means of saving or ruining the souls of men. 3. By 
their Christian liberality. 4. By their personal exertions. 
These particulars were iUustrated at considerable length, after 
which the preacher concluded with suitable remarks. 

The chronology .of the lecture was unexceptionable. Every 

part was well proportioned, and the whole was included within 

the statutory time — ^the sacred and canonical hour and half. 

All beyond that is domestic time, which, in cases not a few, is 

sadly infringed on. The prayers were general, and were made 

up chiefly of Scripture quotations. In neither of them was 

there much reference to individual or sectional matters. The 

singings on the whole, was above an average, and respectably 

conducted* The lecture was miexceptionable in matter. The 

2h 
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passage discussed was historical, and the preacher, besides elici- 
ting the particulars of the narrative, gave them a practical and 
evangelical tendency. In several parts of his lecture he illus- 
trated the character of Joseph, and exposed the hateful cha- 
racter of his tempter. Than the history of Joseph, no Scrip- 
ture character is better calculated to guide the morals of the 
youth who come to such a city as this ; and, on the present 
occasion, the beauty and the rewards of virtue were not only- 
taught, but enforced by the highest motives, and connected 
with the most exalted principles. The preacher has no connec- 
tion with the bawling, thundering school of elocution, in vogue 
in certain quarters. Probably, in avoiding this school, he has 
gone into the other extreme. His voice is soft and sweet, and 
his manner graceftil. Occasionally he raises it partially, but 
in general there is rather a deficiency of animation. He con- 
veys his thoughts in a clear lucid style; but a little more 
animation and fervour would greatly improve his ministrations. 
He is rather a fluent and easy, than a forcible or fascinating 
sj^aker. His manner can give ofience to none, but it might 
allure more were it a little more fervent There is a calm 
earnestness in what he says ; and, on the occasion in question, 
when there was so much of the historical, anything approaching 
to violence would have been out of the question, but, in the 
more practical parts, appeal would not have been a violation of 
taste. The preacher is evidently a ready speaker, and can 
clothe his thoughts in a very intelligible diction with the 
greatest ease; but his style might be made more forcible by a 
severer choice of words, and with a greater variety of idiom. 
The class of preachers to whom he belongs, are in extreme 
danger of preaching below their ability. They can preach, so 
as to edify, with comparatively little preparation, and they are 
less ambitious to excel than they might or ought. Preachers 
should not only endeavour to please, and even edify — they 
ought to arouse by originality of illustration, and allure by the 
flights of a chastened fancy. 

The preacher is above the middle size, and of dark com- 
plexion. His brow is good, and his countenance pleasant. In 
preaching he often raises his right hand and indicates by it the 
current of his thoughts. He was ordained in 1836, at Urr, in 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, and was removed to Glasgow iii 1842, on 
the former pastor of the charch, Mr Johnstone, emigrating 
with his family to America. The congregation then was in a 
reduced state, owing to various adverse circumstances. The 
attendance was not more than 300, and the membership only 
200. Since then it has gradually increased, till it now numbers 
800 members ; and the church is generally decently filled, 
there being often 1000 present. The largest increase took 
place during the course of last year. In the forenoon there is 
always a lecture ; and, in the afternoon, a sermon. The church 
— ^which is capable of accommodating about 1250 people — is 
very neatly finished. The walls and roof are painted marble 
oolourB, and have a very inviting appearance. The pulpit has 
merely the firont, and is open at each side. The congrega- 
tion are respectable, and much attached to their minister, who is 
exemplary in visiting, and in pajring them other ministerial 
attentions. 

NovKMRR 26, 1848. 
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REV. JAMES G. STEWART, 

KIRK STREET, CALTOK. 

The sonis of all men are in the siglit of God equally preckms. 
-The salvation of a prince and of a peasant is equally desired 
by Jesos, who came to accomplish for his people a ^common 
-salyation.'' Men seldom act upon this important troth. Tlie 
rich, even in religions matters, are the persons coorted and 
followed, and their salvation is mainly songht. Choiches are 
bnilt for them — ministers of the greatest talents nsoally oflkialB 
to them, and by every possible device their oonscienceB are 
plied, and their tastes and habits are consulted, so as to indooe 
them, if possible, to be religions. The man with the ^goU 
ring" and ** the goodly apparel" has all respect shown him, 
while the man with ''the vile raiment" is oveilooked and fisr- 
gotten. The veiy person that ministers in a plebeian district, 
in public meetings and church courts gets '' the cold shoulder,'* 
for no other reason, apparently, but because he labours among 
a people who cannot drive up to church on Sabbath in 
noddies and carriages. The tvarldisin the church to a shame- 
ful degree. The pastors who are denying themsdvea moat in 
their work, and condescending to men of low estate^ are made 
to sit, as the apostle says, upon ''the fiMtstooL" Againat this 
" partiality" within the chuix^h we shall be ever ready to lift op 
our voice. Sanctified talent labouring in the poor and neglected 
portions of a large city b entitled to the most ample praiae. 
Let such bear in mind that though a fiuhionable audience 
will not suffer their names to appear among those who are to 
address them at a public meeting, yet the great Master of 
assemblies will notsoom them if they bring jeweb to hia crown. 
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The brightest gems are often to be found in the lowliest dwel- 
lings. We have been led into these reflections from the quarter 
to which we directed our steps for the subject of the following 
sketch. The west end of the city, as being the richer, would 
fiiin monopolise everything to itself. Its ministers must be 
everything, and none save them must fill the public eye. 
Against this we lift our decided protest Neither worth nor 
eloquence is confined to one quarter of the city. The lower 
portion of Calton is one of the most densely peopled districts of 
the city. The population are humble in their circumstances, 
and many of them are exceedingly poor. Many of the houses 
being old and dilapidated, are, to a great extent, filled with 
those destitute persons who flock firom Ireland, or the villages 
around Glasgow, for a covert in some poor hovel, from whence 
they may issue forth into the city and pick up, in some way or 
other, a scanty subsistence. Happy for them if they find the 
bread of life when they were mainly looking for the crumbs 
which were falling from the rich man's table. Blessed is the 
man who takes his position among them and feeds them with 
the bread of heaven. Last Sabbath morning we threaded our 
way through the lanes and streets of our overgrown dty, and 
comfortably seated ourselves in the church of the Rev. James 
6. Stewart, of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Calton. 
The place of worship is situated in Kirk street. The locality 
is anything but wealthy. Itis just one of those localities where 
a church is particulariy needed, and the original builders of it 
were entitled to praise for erecting it on a spot where a field of 
usefulness rather than the emoluments of the minister must 
have been present to their mind. It was built in 1821, in con- 
necdon wiUi the Belief Synod. It is spacious and well con- 
structed, and is seated for upwards of thirteen hundred. Though 
the morning was wet and somewhat stormy, it was respectably 
filled with a decent, and, apparently, devout congregation. Not 
a few of them, firom their appearance, must have come firom 
wealthier localities than the one in which the church is situated. 
On his entering the pulpit, the first thing which struck us, 
after his fiur youthfiil aspect, was his modesty and diffidence. 
He has nothing of the air of a man who comes forward chal- 
lenging admiration, and lifting up his brow to preach hunself. 
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He evidently felt the weight and importance of the work in 
which he was about to h^ engaged. His voice is clears and 
his articulation is good; yet, in the opening service^ it was 
easy to discover occasionally, a kind of nervous quiver, which 
indicated the weight of that responsibility which was 
on his mind. This, however, gradually passed away, and 
voice became firm and manly. His appearance in the polpil 
is easy and graceful. He ia not guilty of that crawling, cxeep- 
ing^ crouching manner which some preachers assume. He 
sets his fiu^e like a fiint to the audience, and employs a beoom* 
ing quantity of action. We noticed that he had more fineedom 
with hia left hand than with his right. This he might eaaly 
correct. His pronunciation is generally correct, his language 
well chosen, and the emphatic words well brought out. There 
is nothing about him of a sing-song drawl. He abounds in 
figurative illustrations and in allusions to incidents in modem 
or ancient history. The structure of his discourses is oziginal ; 
and indeed the whole of what he says bears the impress of a 
mind that thinks for itself. The great charm of hia preaching 
is its earnestness. He evidently knows and feels the end of 
his calling, ^' to win souls to Jesus ;" and everything he aajs 
.bears this impress upon it. With him there are no long laboured 
discussions calculated to make men stare at the profundity of 
his knowledge. He keeps in mind that a spoken discouive has 
mainly to do with the heart, and to it he is ever and anon mak- 
ing his appeals. He never suffers the conscience to sleep; 
but keeps it awake by keeping it active. At the cbae of 
his Sabbath-day services his audience cannot but cany away 
the impression that their minister would, if possible, take them 
all, and carry them to heaven. At eight minutes past the 
announced hour he entered the pulpit, and, we regret to states 
that there were but few of the congregation in their pews even 
then. Up till twenty minutes past eleven did the pattering of 
feet and the rattling of dresses disturb the worship. Indeed^ 
all were not assembled till half-past eleven. Wonhip coia- 
menced by sin^ng a part of the 145th psalm. Prayer was 
then offered ; and afterwards, Isaiah, 26th chapter, was read. 
A few more verses were sung, and well sung. Indeed, the 
singing was very good. At a quarts to twelve, Matt xiii^ 
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10 — 17) was read as subject of lecture. The lecture, of wliich 
we cannot ^ve even an outline, was over at twenty minutes 
past twelve, having occupied thirty-five minutes. After the 
condnding services, the congregation was dismissed at twenty- 
five minutes to one. 

In the afternoon the service was similar in order and length. 
The text was fix>m Jeremiah, ch. viii., v. 20 : — ^^ The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved." 

The discourses indicated a mind well balanced and well pro- 
portioned, but not fiiirly developed. They displayed mudi of 
the best, with almost none of the more questionable manifesta- 
tions of the youthftd mind. They were carefully prepared, and 
displayed no little metaphysical acumen and good taste. The 
kcture very fidrly brought out the meaning of a very difficult 
passage. The exposition had more of the caution of years than 
of the daring of youth. The discourse was neat and logical in 
its arrangements, and concise in its illustrations. The intro- 
duction was particularly good, and fairly stated the historical 

reference of the text before the preacher applied it more gen- 
erally. A severe taste, probably more tnan enough^ curbs 

imagination. The preacher restrains his &ncy when he might 
occasionally give it play. His knowledge of the Scriptures is 
accurate and extensive, and he quotes fineely and appropri- 
ately. His manner is particularly good. His voice is sweet and 
well modulated, his enunciation is distinct and energetic. His 
style is varied, and generally simple, and he is a ready and 
fluent speaker. Occasionally he reads his discourses, but gen- 
eraUy he seldom refers to his notes. Throughout his large 
place of worship he is heard distinctly, and no one finds the 
least difficulty in understanding what he says* Indeed he has 
the requisites of an eloquent orator, with a voice so musical, 
and a manner so gracefiil, and a style so simple, that he is 
naturally qualified to be one of our most popular and attractive 
preachers. 

He is a native of Strathaven, and was educated in Glasgow 
University, and in the Divinity Hall of the then Belief Church, 
Paisley. Shortly after he concluded his educational course he 
was called, in 1844, by the congregation of the late Mr Harvey. 
That congregation having heard several candidates, were some- 
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^vhat divided, and, though a large majority voted for the sub- 
ject of our sketchy a part adhered to another of the candidates, 
the Rev. Mr Borland, now of Gillespie Church. That diviaon 
considerably thinned the congregation of Calton, but, with dose 
attention to his people, and being always found at his post, be 
has firmly kept his ground, and made cjow but steady progress. 
Though there is a considerable amount of debt on die church, 
there is as much property connected with it as by its rental 
pays the interest of the debt The chapel seats from 1300 to 
1400 people, and the usual congregation numbers bom 600 to 
800. There is as yet no manse connected with the congr^»» 
tion, but as soon as circumstances admit we have no doubt but 
it will add this to its ministei's comforts. We have no doabt 
but if the people properly encourage their young minister the 
church will soon be filled, and their affiurs will prosper weiL 
They ought to remember that a divided congregalaon is no 
slight undertaking for a young clergyman, and that it requires 
the labour and care of years to heal such breaches. We need 
hardly repeat the injunction issued to Timothy, ** Let no man 
despise thy youth ;" but there may be no impropriety in adding 
^Met every one of Mr Stewart's people delight to honour him.^ 
Let them honour him by a constant attendance on his minis- 
trations, by meeting him on his visitations with the welcome 
that becomes a minister, and let them heartily co-operate with 
him in Sabbath schools and other religious and benevolent asso- 
ciations. Tears will tell, if they do their duty — ^that they did wdl 
in sympathising with his early difficulties, or that thqr did fll 
in not holding up the hands of one destined to shine in that or 
some other sphere with a steady and healthful lustre. Nothing 
is more creditable to a people than to have to look back on the 
progress of him who ministers to them from his first efforts till 
he grow grey in their service. 

Dbcbmbbb 2, 1848* 
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REV. ROBERT BREMNER, A.M., 

GOBBAL8 FBEE GHUBCH. 

As the gospel is to be '^ preached to every creature/' there 
is ample scope for eveiy varietj of talent in its promulgation. 
A Robert Newton, as he walks about Sion, and tells the towers 
thereoi^ is not more in his proper sphere than the local preacher 
who, in a bam, narrates to his unlettered auditory the wond- 
rous tale of redemption, through the work and Spirit of Christ. 
Nor is the man whose grey hairs are a crown of glory, to pre- 
clude the youthful preacher firom his due share of work and 
honour. We have had i&equently occasion to point out the 
aged preacher, who, trembling on the verge of an opening 
immortality, recommends the gospel with his last, faltering 
breath ; but we wish not to overlook the youth whose young 
afibctions and feelings have been baptized with Christianity, 
and who devotes his early days to proclaim the message of 
mercy. In the hands of such, many of the precepts of the 
gospel are taught with peculiar emphasis. To hear such uxging 
the crudfizion of youthful desires — ^the consecration of the 
whole person, soul and body, to the service of Christ — and 
supreme love to God, and subordinate love to the creature^ 
must determine many a youth to obey the gospel. The con- 
secration of the flower of life to the service of the gospel is 
fraught with peculiar blessings to the preacher himself. His 
young affections and desires, instead of being chafed and dis< 
appointed among earthly objects, find full scope on the great 
themes and objects which the gospel discloses. AAer-life, in 
such cases, reveals a lovely and attractive character. The 

world having never been trusted, never disappointed such ; and 

2i 
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sketch entered his polpit. After praise and prayer, Lev. xiv. 
33 to the end, was read, and briefly expounded, while the 
explanatory remarks occupied only abont eight minntes. A 
few verses having been snng, the preacher, at ten minntes to 
twelve, announced, as subject of lecture. Matt. xviiL 15 — ^18 
inclusive. (The verses refer to the treatment of an erring 
brother.) The preacher commenced by saying, that in these 
verses our Lord gives instructions to his disciples, how to 
redaim an erring Christian brother. It is impossiUe to read 
them without being struck with the wisdom, tenderness, and 
fidelity, which characterise them. Well were it for the cbordi 
were they studied and obeyed. Observe then, first, the case 
supposed — ^^If thy brother shall trespass against thee^" or if 
thy brother shall $in against thee, as the word is rendoned in 
the 21st verse. The case then is, if any of your fidlow manben 
shall maliciously or knowingly injure your character or reputa- 
tion, or feelings, he is chargeable with sinning against God and 
against you. The wrong contemplated is not a light or tiivial 
fault, but a grave offiance. Deliberate injuries are involved 
in the words — ^the supposed offiander sins against God, and 
agdnst his own soul, as well as against his Christian brother. 
But we next observe the mode of procedure in such a case. 
The first step is to seek a private and personal interview with 
the ofiender. ^^ Gro," says Christ, << and tell him his fault be> 
tween thee and him alcme.'' The admonition is to be private 
— ^between him and thee alone. What wisdom and tenderness 
are here! Aloney that the offender may be persuaded that 
there is no wish to humble him before men but befixB 
God. But a second step is necessary when the first fiila. 
Verse 16. One or two witnesses are to be found, and 
another interview sought. He may admit the facts, and deny 
their consequences. In Deut. x. 15, it was settled that ons 
witness was not sufiicient to convict — two or three were necea* 
sary. But if ho will not hear, if he still continue obstinate and 
impenitent, then is a third step to be attended to. '^ TeQ it to 
the church." He is not vet to be cast ofi^ and abandoned — 

m 

the matter is to be referred to the church. The preacher 
illustrated these ideas at considerable length, and then coii* 
eluded thus: — From the subject let us learn, 1st, That disci- 
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pline IS an ordinance of Christ, and not an invention of man; 
Christ gave these instructions to his followers. 2d, We leam 
from it that Christ's object was not merely peace and purity, 
but the spiritual welfare and prosperity of the members. 3d, 
Those who oppose discipline in the church, are resisting Christ 
himself, and trampling on his authority. 4th, Leam how 
deeply Christ is interested in the salvation and sanctification 
of his people. How varied and suitable are the instrumenta- 
lities he employs in keeping them from fidling, and in restoring 
them when they wander ! 5th, How fearful is the sin and 
guilt of those who have been righteously excluded from the 
church I And, finally, the passage affords encouragement to 
offenders to return to God. The discourse was over at twenty 
minutes to one o'clock, having occupied about fifty minutes. 
After the concluding services, the congregation was dismissed 
at one o'clock. 

The few remarks made on the chapter were brief and appro- 
priate. The passage, which in many hands would have been 
left meaningless, was made in his hands the basis of very im- 
pressive lessons. The lecture was one of great excellence as a 
critical and practical exposition of the verses. While the scope 
and design of the passage were carefully kept in view, it was 
minutely analysed, and the exact verbal meaning determined. 
The lecturer evidently looks at a passage in all its bearings and 
importance, and is specially careful to give each a definite and 
impressive aspect. His mind is vigorous and practical. It has 
more breadth and comprehensiveness than acuteness. His 
teachings are redolent with thought, consecutive, logical, and 
argumentative. The scope and design of a passage he can 
scarcely miss, as the detection of such seems to be intuitive. 
Instead of reaching his conclusions by a short cut, he patiently 
and perseveringly proceeds, step by step, with almost all the 
precision and rigour of a mathematical demonstration. We do 
not say that all his findings are vrarranted. We speak of the 
general character of his teaching, though, like every one else, 
he must have his prejudices and predilections. While the 
subject of our sketch thinks weU, he also expresses himself 
in a lucid, and, at the same time, in a forcible manner. His 
language is terse and strong, rather than elegant. He s|)eaks 
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slowly and emphatically, in a clear, sharp, and strong voice. 
Every word is clearly spoken, and the dullest can have no 
difficulty in understanding him. He uses no notes, and yet 
seldom appears the least embarrassed. He speaks like one 
who, by hard study, has rendered the subject familiar to his 
own mind. The general outline, and also the filling up, are 
neat and well connected. He is nothing of a popnlar de- 
claimer. On all occasions his language is burdened with 
thought, and not the empty verbiage of a heated imagination. 
The modulation of his voice in prayer, forms a striking contrast 
with his preaching. While in preaching there is seldom a note 
out of tune, in prayer there is a certain modulation which, 
to an occasional hearer, is unpleasant. At the end of the sen- 
tence, the voice frequently falls to its lowest key, while the 
sense demands its rising. The language he then employs is 
exceedingly simple, and the thoughts rather common-place. 
Any one hearing his first prayer would never suppose that it 
tame common-places are to be followed with such vigorous and 
impressive instructions. We need scarcely say that the ser- 
vice referred to was unreasonably, unmercifully long. The 
preacher was not to preach in the afternoon; but how his 
people could go to their homes and look afler duties there, and 
return in one short hour, we cannot understand. It is to be 
specially observed too, that there are many servants in the 
congregation, and such detention is but too well calculated to 
create dissension with their employers. Despite all we have 
said against long services, we had a sederunt of two hours, the 
first six minutes of which were unoccupied. Who could blame 
the people for being late, when the minister was so 1 A great 
number of the people were late in entering ; and some who 
have to mind their domestic duties could not be present at all, 
as they knew they would have no time between services to 
attend to these. 

The appearance of our preacher is exceedingly youthful. He 
is about the middle size, and of thin habit. His features are 
sharp, and his countenance thoughtful. His complexion is fair, 
and his phrenological development very good. His manner in 
the pulpit is calm and graceful. He possesses much ease in 
prayer and preaching. In the former exercise he stands al- 
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most motionless, with his hands on the Bibloi and in preaching 
he leans forward, and occasionally lifts one of hia hands. 
Though calm exposition and argumentation characterise his 
preaching, there is nothing cold or uninviting about it. On 
the contraiy, there is much real fervour without fuiy — real 
lightning without thunden One feeb the electric shock while 
the battery remains unmoved ; and where there is real mind, 
the whisper will be more effectual than the loud declamation. 
Mr Bremner was ordained in 1843, and for a time met with 
his people in the Baronial Hall. Under his ministrations the 
congregation increased, tiU his people considered themselves 
warranted to erect their present very elegant church in King 
street, Tradeston. According to a notice read at the service^ 
there is a debt on the church of about £900, which, considering 
the elegance and costliness of the building, is a small sum, and 
says much for the benevolence of the congregation. A special 
efibrt is being made next week to reduce the debt. During 
the year ending March, 1848, the congregation collected, for 
the various schemes of the Free Church, no less than £556 — 
a sum highly creditable to a congregation so young. Mr 
Bremner is a native of Keith, and studied in one of the Aber- 
deen colleges. Shortly after he finished his studies, he was 
called by his present people, among whom he has, ever since^ 
laboured with acceptance and great success. He is attentive 
to his people, and ibey are ardently attached to his person and 
ministry. A little more attention to pronunciation, and an 
avoidance of provincialisms, would render his delivery more 
attractive. 

Die. 28, 1S4S. 
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EEV. J. M^R. LECKIE, 

BHBTTLE8TON. 

There is truth in the aphorism^ that cities are haman, and 
the country divine workmanship. The citizen^ last Sabbath 
morning, was a£raid to let the sole of his foot tread the earth 
•^which is God's footstool — ^while the countryman marched 
along with easy gait and air, as at every step he scattered the 
mud of known or unknown depths. The artificially-bioiight* 
up citizen could not stir from his dwelling unless a carriage 
was in waiting to convey him to the sanctuary; but the true 
dwellers in the country, what care they that the mud or the 
snow is ande deep, and the air cold and moist, and the weather 
chill and lowering? One, two, or three miles do they walk to 
church, regardless of everything save the sacredness<^the day, 
and the hebdomadal visit to the sanctuary. And then, what 
a contrast between the two classes when they happen to mingle 
in the ^' place of the holy" I The citizen, pale and cold, and 
shivering, is muffled up like a Laplander, while the coontij 
people look ruddy and firesh as the rose, and smile at all the 
changes of weather, and all the disagreeableness which render 
the citizen so miserable. Here enters a decent matron of fifty, 
from yonder cottage, whose only care by the way was to pn>» 
tect her Sunday clothes from skaith. That large parcel caie* 
folly tied up in a napkin, is a Bible, an heir-loom, which never 
is uised but on Sabbath. Soon as she has got herself seated, 
and her dress adjusted, the Bible is unfolded and laid down 
for use. Then enters a number of young people, the lads 
carrying their Bibles in their pockets, and the lasses theirs in 
their clean white handkerchiefs. Nor has the stickler for 
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fashion any right in such a place, to remark on that bonnet, 
which was onoe in the fashion — ^nor on that coat, whose cat 
may be deemed obsolete — ^nor on those shoes, that bid defiance 
to time— nor on that gait, which might be spared, as a bad 
imitation of a town-duck motion. And now that the congre- 
gation is seated, what can the refined dweller in cities say for 
himself in snch an audience? He may remark on that vacant 
stare, but let him think of the firesh blood that runs through 
these veins, and of the rimple virtue which regulates that life. 
He may bless his stars that he can get to church with clean 
shoes, but here there are warm feet, albeit the shoes are plas- 
tered with mud. He may talk of his artificial enjoyments, but 
here is nature-— feces firesh as the mom — hearts light as the 
hind — and, mayhap, devotion ardent and active. Let not our 
fine citizens dare to despise these rustic worshippers. These 
are the guardians of virtue— the populators of cities — ^the 
health and sprightliness of the human femily. Were it possi- 
ble to gather all the femilies of the earth into cities, a few 
years would reduce the human femily to imbecility, and a few 
more to extinction. All honour, then, to the country for its 
own sake— all honour to it for the healthful part it exerts on 
our dty population. A perpetual influx restores decayed lifis^ 
and fills up the ranks thinned by plague, and fever, and 
feebleness. 

But there is muck of the attractive about a country church, 
as well as about a country congregation. The chief ambition 
of the audience is to assemble where their fethers worshipped — 
whether that place should have happened to be of cut stone or 
ruble— a cathedral or an unplastered, unceiled erection. Alte- 
ration or renewal is seldom thought of, till the cracking of the 
rotten wood, or the falling of the ragged plaster, admonishes 
the worshippers that their lives or limbs are in some danger. 
But to exclude extremes at present, we fix on a church hoary 
with years, and yet tolerably sound in its timbers. At the 
hour of meetbg the beadle pulls hard at an old bell, whose 
ycice is more grating than musical, and, as he pulls, the bell 
rope rasps on some immoveable pulley, and sounds as if some 
one of the tenants of the churchyard was disturbed. On 

entering the sanctuary, the huge febric of pulpit, desk, and 

2k 
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oommmiion chair, are fixed to the side wall, while the pen- 
tagon gallery is designed to form a connterpart. The aqoaie 
pews helow are decorated according to the taste of the atteis — 
hhcky blue, or red — and all religiously covered with rows of 
laige brass nails. Pendent from the roof is the oldrfiushioned 
chandelieri whose bnmers defy calculation, and whose shape 
defies classification. Those higher and mcice profhsely deco- 
rated pews are occupied with quality, while the commons take 
their places on the table seats, or towards the back €£ the gat 
lery. An old stove in one end is labouring to heat the houses 
but its influence never extends many yards firom its site, and 
the youngsters seem to understand how the land lies, and 
cluster near the &voured spot. I^et no intruder enter thai 
capacious firont pew in which are chairs of state, and whidi at 
once distinguish between the would-be aristocrat and the ple- 
beian. Whatever may be the politics of the country, if we 
may judge from those pews tiie people are no leveUers. A 
separation is made between blood and blood, and in most cases 
the unmarked pews have the better of it We need not slop 
to observe these arched sepulchral-looking windows — ^nor those 
walls which old Time has painted black — ^nor those pavement 
stones below which the mighty dead perhaps repoee — nor on 
those doors, which seem almost everlasting — ^nor on the ]daa 
of the pews, which is incomprehensible. Su£Sce it to say, thai 
in such a place a decent congregation assembles, and thonj^ 
those youngsters may take a peep of their new dresses, and thai 
fair one may glance at those rivals with envious or jealous eye^ 
and though that youth watches with peculiar interest that pew, 
and though grandfather is now fiist asleep^ and the grandson fiut 
following, the audience, as a whole^ are grave, devout, and seem* 
ingly devotional. Such were our thoughts on last Sabbath 
forenoon as we visited Shettieston chureh — a chutdi whidi, 
though not many miles fix>m our dty, is a very fidr type of a 
country church. The weather, as our readers know, wee 
muggjr — ^the ground covered with snow — ^the roads dirty to 
excess, and aU the elements of a real Scotch, dreary, December 
morning were present As we observed the pilgrims plodding 
their way to tiiat old church, surrounded with its churchyard^ 
we thought — ^what a pity if there is nothing but foaa — if thqr 
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have nothing good to expect after sndi a waste of nnude and 
mud. As we have said, everything about the congr^tion 
and evezything about the old draichwo^esactlyto oar likings 
and we had scarcely time to wish for something sdiring fiom 
the pulpit when the mimster entered. His being there at the 
announced hour we deemed a good omoiy as punctuality is a 
grace which generally combines with others. Nor were we 
disappointed with the subsequent service. The praise and the 
prayer and the reading were unexceptionable, and befixre say- 
ing morsy we give an outline of the preaching. 

At twelve o'clock last Sabbath die subject of our sketch 
commenced his usual public work. A few verses oi the 51st 
Psalm were first sung, after which he engaged shortly in 
prayer. He then read a chapter, and immediately after gave 
out, at half-past twelve, as the subject of lecture, John ▼• 
17 — ^21. The lecture was over at one, and after prayer and 
praise he gave out at a quarter past one^ John v.21 (being the 
vnse following the subject of his lecture) as his text. (The 
words are. As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickraieth 
them, even so the Son quickeneUi whom he will.) The 
preacher stud that this verse is fiurther proof of Christ's divinity. 
Raising the dead is Grod's prerogative. One or two instances 
occur in the Old Testament in which this power is dd^ated 
— Elijah and EUsha — ^but such a power was never inherently 
posseMed by a creature. Scripture ascribes this to God alone. 
Am I a God to kill or make alivet said the king of Israel. 
The Lord killeth and maketh alive. See now, I, even I, kill 
and make alive. With God alone b the fountain of life, and 
to him belong the issues firom death. The Saviour here daims 
the same power— even so the Son quickeneth whom he wilL 
He may here refer to miracles, as we see his quickening power 
in the case of the ruler of the synagogue's daughter and of 
Lazarus. By and by they would have proof of this, for he 
says. Marvel not, for the hour cometh, and now m, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God. But that he 
also refers to the last judgment is dear from verse 28th, which 
is explanatory of his meaning. The dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son <^ God and shaU come forth, &c This accords 
with many similar statements, as John vi. This is the Father's. 
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will that all that He has given me I shall raise up at the 
last day. This raising up is severally ascribed to Father, Son, j 

and Spirit, as it is an event in which they all are engaged, and 
this shows their perfect equality. But our Lord refers to an 
operation of a moral and spiritual nature — ^to the conversion 
of sinners, in which he is the operator. He that heareth my 
words, he says, haili everlasting life — is passed from death to 
life. To a consideration of this grand process I will now 
direct your attention in the time which remains of this dis- 
course. We shall consider, 1st, the nature of this work ; and, 
2d, the power by which it is accomplished. 1. As to the 
work, we see it is a process of quickening or raising from the 
dead. You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins ; and the Romans are requested to yield themselves 
to God as those alive from the dead. The process is a soul 
passing from a state of nature to a state of grace — a passing 
from death to life. This is not to be understood in a figurative 
or metaphorical, but in a literal, sense. It is really and actu- 
ally the case with the sinner. The sinner is spiritually, not 
figuratively, dead ; and so, on the other hand, is he made spi- 
ritually alive. Let us here inquire what it is that constitutes 
death. It refers not to the annihilation or nothingness of soul 
or body, but to their separation ; neither the one nor the 
other is annihilated. Even the body has only undergone a 
change as to its elements; it is dissolved, but not destroyed. 
At the resurrection, its particles shall be collected and re- 
united. Death, then, consists not in extinction, but in sepa- 
ration; and so also is it with the sinner. A separation has 
taken place between man and his Maker. The sentence was, 
In the day thou eatest thou slialt die ; and man did eat, and 
man did die. He was spiritually dead. Dead to God's 
favour, and fellowship, and character and image. Such is the 
condition of every man. Look at the general aspect of the 
human soul. By the general appearance of a dead body it can 
readily be learnt that life is gone. Its prostration, paleness, 
and ghastliness, significantly tell that the hand of death has 
been there; and yet though the change has altered the fea- 
tures, there still remain traces of former beauty, and strength, 
and perfection. The image of life still is perceived among the 
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shadows of death. There is something in the general aspect 
of the soni which marks a disastrous change— a prostration of 
high power — a withering and deadening inflnence; jet amid 
this wreck and decay who can fail to perceive its former great- 
ness? But, again. In death the fanctions of life all cease. 
Of the dead it may be literally said. Eyes have they, but they 
see not; hands, bnt they handle not; months, but they taste 
not The light of heaven shines on them as it shines on all; 
bat it imparts to them no gladness. The gentle breezes play 
aronnd them as they do aronnd the Uving; but they waft no 
firagrance to their lost senses. No spectacle of beauty — ^no 
appreciation of harmony can they enjoy. They who look out 
of the windows are darkened, and all the daughters of music 
are brought low. The capacities remain, but there is no 
knowledge— the channels of communication are there^ but 
there is no sensation. So is it with the sinner. God speaks 
to him in his word and in his providence, but he is not in all 
his thoughts. Feeling, emotion, affection have ceased — ^the 
pulse has stopped — the heart has ceased to beat — ^the blood to 
circulate — ^the body is cold, rigid, chill. There is no forth- 
putting of love or spiritual affection. There is only a hard 
and stony heart; life, sensation, have departed. Hence David 
prays to take away the hard and stony heart But, further. 
Among the dead the power of action has ceased. The dead 
body feels no emotion of love or joy. So are the spiritually 
dead incapable of putting forth effort, unless as fer as one in- 
animate body can affect another. Everything the sinher does 
is an oflfence to God. All about him and in him is polluted. 
But, again. Death appears in the gradual corruption of the 
body. So also is the depravity of the heart progressive and 
expansive. The corruption of the soul, if unchecked, will 
continually increase, till man's whole nature is only fit suste- 
nance for the worm that dieth not Such are those on whom 
Christ operates. Spiritual death is a separation ; but now, in 
Christ Jesus, those afar off are made nigh. Nigh two ways ; 
nigh in a judicial sense, for Christ has fulfilled all righteous- 
ness in their room. Nigh in a moral and spiritual sense, for 
a character is imparted which qualifies them for fellowship. 
Ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and sanctified 
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by the Spirit of our God. And what are the evidenoes 
change^ of this life and character impartedt Lo<^ firit at 
the genend aspect and bearing of a tme disciple. He is the 
sabject of a new renovation, and made spiritaally alive* We 
do not say that the change is alike patent and palpable in all; 
bat genendly the aspect and bearing of the spiritoall j alive is 
sodi as to distingoish them from (^enu There is sfmritoal 
perception imparted. No new fiicolty is given, hot former 
facoltieB are restored. The nnderBtanding is enli^tened — 
the win re ne w ed; and hence those formeriy in darkness are 
now light in the Lord. Snch begin, too^ to feel aright^ no 
longer indiflfermt, bat they love Gh)d, and delight in him as 
their chief portion. Farther. Thdr actings are additional 
evidoice. Their tongaes, hands, feet, time, talents, are all de- 
voted to the service of God. Their persons and property ars 
sarrendored to his gloiy. Finally. Progresaon is another 
proof of life as reaUy as oorrnption is proof of death. The 
path of the jast is as the shining light, which shineth more and 
more anto the perfect day. Bat, 2dly, The power Christ 
exercises in this work demands attention. 1. That power 
may be conadered oflSdaL 2. It is the power of merit. 
3* It is efficacioas power. 4. Tins is sovereign power. 5w 
This is a gradoas power. The agenqr and instnunentalitj 
by and throagh which he exercises his power deserve notice. 
He exerts it mediately, not immediatdy. The Spirit and 
Word are employed. If I go away, said Christ, the Comferter 
will come, and when he is come he will convince the world, 
&c He shall receive of mine and show it to yoa. Oar gos- 
pel came in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in mach 
assorance. The reading and preaching of the Word and other 
ordinances of the gospel are the appointed means of salvation. 
These are the channelB throagh which Christ exerdses his 
power. The conscience of every sinner tells him that it is not 
Christ's anwillingness, bat his own anwillingness, which pre- 
vents his salvation. Every Sabbath«day reminds yoa of his 
willingness. Every SabbaUi bdl peals forth, Christ is willing. 
On the door-posts, in shining characters, of every sanctoaxy 
there seems to be inscribed, ^^ Christ is willing.** The baptis- 
mal font and sacramental cap seem to say, ^ Christ is willing.^* 
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On eveiy pulpit and on eveiy pew the same language seems 
to be written ; and eveiy page of inspiration proclaims the 
same tmth. See, then, that you not only by your tongues^ but 
by your lives, proclaim the same grand message, in your being 
living epistles of Christ known and read of all men. 

The discourse was over at two o'clock ; and after the con* 
eluding services, the congregation was dismissed at a quarter- 
past two o'clock. The whole services thus occupied two hours 
and a quarter. 

Old as is the church, and rustic as is the congregation, the 
•bore preaching mtUI lose nothing by compariBon with any in 
the much boasted pulpits of Glasgow. We have given the 
discourse at considerable length to prepare the reader for 
what might otherwise have been considered flattering and 
exaggerated eulogium* We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the lecture and discourse each complete of its kind. The lecture 
was remarkable for the accuracy of its analysis — ^the subtlety of 
its reasoning — the cogency of its logic, and the transparency 
of its diction. Never was the supreme divinity of the Son of 
God more intelligibly and forcibly taught. The arguments, 
though profound, were so well put that the simplest could un- 
derstand them; and the discourse, though throughout one 
elaborate process of argumentation, was stirring and popular. 
As regards the discourse, we feel that we are in no danger of 
over-estimating its character. It was in every respect a model 
discourse. What could be more neat than its arrangement I 
what more complete than its filling up and illustration I The 
analogy suggested by the text is one of the most di£Scult in 
the Bible. What nonsense has not been spoken in comparing 
literal or natural with spiritual death ? One minister discards 
spiritual death as merely figurative, another makes it so literal 
that he reduces his audience to stocks and stones without 
power to do good or to do evil. Nor are we ashamed to say 
that that discourse threw more light on the subject than all the 
treatises we had read, and all the discourses we had heard. 
The intelligent preacher will observe that the chief excellence 
of our preacher^s mode of treatment was a careful analysis of 
natural death. Probably no theologian ever so fSurly and so 
iphically, and withal so popularly treated the article of 
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death. After fairly stating what natoral death was, he had 
ho difficulty in finding its counterpart in the soul severed fimn 
God, and dead to all holy influence* Nor had he more diffi- 
culty in lucidly stating the process effected by Christ, when 
'^the Son gives live to whom he wilL" Besides an entire 
absence of the mystic and &nciftd, the theology of the dis- 
course is of a remarkably healthful character. On the one 
hand he maintains the sovereignty of God in bestowing salva- 
tion '^ on whom he will," and, on the other, the responahility 
of man on being offered salvation if he wills. On the one 
hand, he preaches, in all their glory, the divinity and grace of 
Christ, and, on the other, the depravity and perversitj of the 
sinner. The reason of tins healthful theology is, that he evi- 
dently has studied the Bible more than systematic theology. 
He preaches Christ, and not Calvin, nor Luther, nor any 
other human authority. Hence there is a maturity and per- 
fection about his views. There is nothing in his teaching of 
that hatefiil onesidedness and distorting of Scripture to be 
seen among some modem theolo^ans. The listener never 
hears contradictions nor absurdities, but plain, palpable com- 
mon sense. 

Besides the excellence of the matter, there is much in oar 
preachei^s manner to recommend his doctrines. His voice is 
sweet, Aill, musical, and well modulated. His action is ani- 
mated and graceful. There is withal such an earnestness in 
his countenance, and an energy in his delivery, that the most 
profound attention is commanded. He has his notes befive 
him — ^notes evidently prepared with research and care — bat he 
is not confined to them so as to impair the impressiveness of 
his delivery. There is in his delivery an occasional hesitancy 
without any appearance of embarrassment. When he is in 
doubts as to the accuracy of a sentence, he returns to it with 
such ease as to please rather than to pain an auditcHr. His 
language is generally graphic, — ^his idiom varied, — ^his style 
correct and fluent, and occasionally highly eloquent He often 
sweeps along, even when labouring an argument, with sack 
ease and dignity as to entirely absorb and entrance his andi* 
tors. But we must refndn, though the half is not told. We 
feel as if we shall be suspected of partiality, because the sob* 
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ject of our sketch is young and comparatively unknown. The 
opinion given is founded entirely on what we saw and heard 
of him when he was in the pulpit. Of his acquaintance we 
have not the honour. Till a week ago we knew not even his 
name ; and yet, stranger to us as he was, the above is our 
bona fide impressions of his merits as a preacher. Nor have 
we any fear of our opinions being too &vourable. If years be 
granted he will yet be much more widely known than in the 
village of Shettleston* To the congregation there we would 
say, Prize his ministry, for you have little chance of long en- 
joying it. In a wider sphere he is destined to move, else the 
Established Church does notorious injustice to merit. 

It appears firom the outline of last Sabbath's work, that at 
present there is at Shettleston, what is general throughout the 
country during the winter months, only one service, but that 
service indndes much. Without any appearance of indecent 
haste, there were embraced within the compass of two hours 
and a quarter, three prayers, three times singing, and two dis- 
courses — and discourses which included abundance of matter 
fiv the most intelligent hearer to digest. It were well for 
country clergymen to imitate Mr Leckie in the brevity and 
conciseness of his services. That he may be short, he studies 
— a process which will curtail the most lengthy and diffuse. 
His aim is to convey the greatest amount of information in 
the shortest time, and to compensate for the shortness of his 
services by thw energy and devotion. 

Mr Leckie was bom in Cluny, Perthshire. He studied in 
Edinburgh, both the classics and theology, in the time of Dr 
Chalmers and his able contemporaries. He was licensed by the 
Dnnkeld Presbytery in 1841, and was in 1843 elected by the 
managers and people of Shettleston congregation to be their 
minister. Since then that quoad sacra has been formed into 
a parish* At the time of the disruption the congregation was 
scattered — a considerable proportion formed into a Free church. 
Since then the old church has been gradually filling up, and 
will, in all probability, soon be as well attended as in the days 
of Drs Bennie and Black. 

Die. 9, 1S4S. 
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REV. ROBERT POLLOK, 

KINGSTON, GLASGOW. 

Of all the figures employed to represent the church of God 
no one conveys a more striking idea of her strength and unity 
than that of a city. That emblem is borrowed from the 
ancient Jewish Church, which observed its worship and its 
festivities at " Jerusalem, the city of the Great Eng.'* New 
Testament believers are represented as being come to Mount 
Sion, the city of the living God. The song sung by the 
Christian Church — the New Testament Judah — is, "We have 
a strong city, salvation shall God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks — open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth may enter in.'' The city has a varied and 
mingled aspect. She has much of heaven, and nearly as much 
of earth, about her appearance. The calm silvery light of 
heaven rests on her, and the laws of heaven are everywhere 
proclaimed among her people ; but she has occasionally sub- 
jected herself to foreign rule, and allowed the conventionalities 
of earth to interfere with her heavenly constitution. Her peo- 
ple, not content with the new name which their Lord assigned 
them, have divided themselves into different sections, and waved 
their varied sectional banners ; and hence, instead of the world 
admiring their unity, it has often been amused with the fierce 
conflict carried on within her sacred walls. The city, in fact, 
has become the abode of faction and sect, and lost much of that 
heavenly beauty which in her early days gained her such re- 
nown. One division of the city flourishes on its gate the arms 
of Caesar beside the cross. Another section, disliking this imion^ 
separate themselves into another part of the city, and choose 
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for their motto the burning bosh. Another section prepare an 
Act and Testimonj, and acknowledge those only who rally 
round thdr standaid. In another part of the city, the names 
of Erskine and Fisher, and others, are inscribed on the doors of 
the houses; and another mention with great veneration the 
names of Owen and Ewing. Another section have Hall and 
Carson engrayen on their walls; and great numbers, wearied 
of old names, are making diligent inquiiy as to what they shall 
call their part of the city. Such sectional division occasion- 
ally breeds confusion as well as ill wiU. One section sternly 
refiises to allow the watchmen of another to enter their 
territories ; while the watchmen, on the other hand, consider 
the occupants of that territory little better than intruders. A 
determined effort was lately made by a party to seize the whole 
city, and inscribe its arms on every part of the walls. The 
watchmen on the walls do not as yet see eye to eye, but occar- 
lionally fiJl out and fight among one another, when they should 
guard the city firom foreign and intestine foes. The Bible is 
particular in describing the character and duties of Sion's 
watchmen. Some of them are represented as blind, lying 
down, loving to slumber (Isaiah IvL 10). In every section 
such may be found deeping at thdr post. Others of them are 
represented as so cruel that when they see danger approach- 
ing they warn not the inhabitants ; and when the inhabitants 
perish, then blood is required at the watchman's hand. Yet, 
despite its blemishes, what spectacle is like the church of GK)d? 
A magnificent city, with its walls and bulwarks, opens on our 
view. The solemn stillness of ni^t reigns, while here and 
there a denizen interrogates the watchman — ^ Watchman, what 
of the night?" While he with rapture anticipates the morn- 
ing of eternity, and directs fiuth and hope to the time when 
that eternal day will break, and all shadows flee away. Here 
and there on the walls we observe a youth, with timid step, 
walking about Sion, and telling her towers. Here and there 
we meet a veteran watchman, who has long braved the terrors 
of the night, and whose eye disoems the day dawning on the 
distant hills of immortality, and who with firm step proceeds 
on his rounds, anticipating the coming of his Lord to relieve 
him fiK>m Ins watching, and to admit him to rest Some can 
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see nothing in this city but party strife and party names; but 
the eye of faith perceives the heavenly, as well as the earthly, 
in its aspect. God is known in her palaces as a refuge. Bays 
from the excellent glory lit up its darkest hours, and the morn- 
ing hastens when this city will be prepared as a bride is adorned 
for her husband, and melt away into the light of heaven. 
Among the watchmen on Sion's walls, our attention has for 
some time occasionally turned to him whose name heads this 
sketch. He is well acquainted with several of the divisions, 
and his countenance tells that he has battled it with many 
a storm. While there is much in his appearance of the stern- 
ness w^hich would not shrink from encountering a foe, there is 
also much of the benevolence that seciu'es pity for the fallen 
Samaritan. While he discharges his duties as watchman, he 
calls on the citizens of Sion to be at their post, and quit them- 
selves like men. 

Mr Pollok is above the middle size and of athletic habit. 
The first glance of him gives one the idea of dignity and dis- 
tance. But for the humour which plays around his mouth his 
countenance would be supposed to indicate coldness, sternness, 
unapproachableness. A few seconds rectify this mistake. The 
being you have met possesses very opposite and different at- 
tributes. That face deemed stem beams with kindness and 
friendliness — that unapproachableness becomes inviting fami- 
liarity. You would now rather approach than leave. You 
are satisfied that you have met one who has seen something of 
the world, and who has made good use of his eyes and ears. 
Like all well informed men he possesses ease or self-confidence, 
and though he has much to say, he monopolises not the con- 
versation. He can draw out another as well as disclose his 
own stores, and he wishes to make himself agreeable as well 
as instructive. Those who have read his Letter on the Author 
of the Course of Time, in the Memoir of the Poet, will see 
that these piercing eyes of the subject of our sketch can let in 
the distant landscape to a mind that can appreciate its beauty. 
In that Letter there are some descriptive passages of much 
force and beauty, and which betray a poetical fancy and a cor- 
rect taste. He is " well read" in general literature as well as 
in theology, and is rather a formidable antagonist in coutro- 
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veray — ^though controversy is not his forte. He can reason 
well on points of faith, and discipline has in his hands been 
very beneficial. He is of an active and ardent temperament, 
and would rather work than be idle. His discourses give in- 
dication of extensive information, and are highly instructive 
and impressive. Though there is nothing of the violent in his 
manner, or of the dedamatoiy in his matter, he is an earnest, 
eneigetic, and powerful preacher. Like all well-informed 
preachers there is in all his sermons much to awaken and sus- 
tain the interest of his hearers. We do not think he has done 
himself full justice, else his position might be still higher. 
What with his information and fervour, and perseverance and 
eloquence, might he not accomplish I Like dl ready speakers 
he occasionaUy trusts to the moment, without that careful 
preparation of ideas (for language he is never at a loss) 
which would thrill his hearers. There are, indeed, few 
clergymen who have a more intense thirst for literature, — ^nor 
is it the mere reading of an author which pleases him. He 
analyses with much skill both the author and his sentiments, 
and can, with much accunu^, discover the strong and weak 
points in an author's character. In his remarks on authors, 
one is struck with the great amount of correct critical acumen 
which he displays. He detects beauties rather than defects, 
and would rather apologise for an author than condemn him. 
This we regard as an amiable and generous trait in his cha- 
racter. Many ministers have just learned enough of eminent 
authors to enable them to condemn them. Their writings are 
defective in taste, or detrimental to morals, or foil of trifling, 
they say. While the subject of our sketch finds out these 
blemishes, he, at the same time, discovers their burning periods 
— ^their deep insight into human nature — ^their fine fimcy — 
their ardent imagination — their correct taste, &c EquaUy 
generous is he to his brethren in the ministry . He ban encou- 
raging rather than a severe critic Li speaking of them and 
thdr performances there is nothing of ihe detractive — of the 
sneering — or of the sly inuendo. When he sees the objec- 
tionable he states it as such, but he is careful also to observe 
the commendable. There is an immense fund of humour in 
his comporition, which his sacred duties have induced him to 
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repress rather ihan encourage. He is as far as possible re- 
move! frjEQ the retjlose, sombre monastic. He enjoys society 
as well as bxrks, and loves to leam nature firom its immediate 
manifestations. He has prt;»p^y modified his book knowledge 
by daily observation, being familiar with society in its Tarious 
phases. 

Mr Pullok's acanirements are worthy of notice. He has a 
minute knowle»ige of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, has studied 
German carefully, and is acquainted with French and Italian. 
At the examination of students in the Presbvterv of Kirkaldv, 
the language department generally tell to his share. 

Mr PoUok is a native of Neilston parish, county of Benfirew, 
was educated in Ayrshire, and entered the University of Glas- 
gow, in the session of 1817 and 1818. After finishing the 
gown classes, he studied divinity five years under Dr Dick, 
and was hcensed bv the United Secession Presbyterv of 
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Glasgow in 1825, together with Messrs M. Thomson, William 
Ameil, John Young, and James Robertson. Of these Mr 
PoUok is now the only one in a charge. After being a 
preacher ten montlis he was unanimously called by the 
congregation of Buckharen, Fifeshire. During the first year 
of his college course, he formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr Robert PoUok, the distinguished and talented author 
of the Course of Time, which continued without interruptioii 
till the death of the poet. They were in the same classes, the 
one being designated Robt. Pollok, major, the other Robt, 
Pollok, minor; both gave in poetical exercises to Professor 
Walker. Mr Pollok was ordained to the chaige in Buckhaven 
in the year 1826. The membership, when he entered on 
his charge, was upwards of 300 ; — ^it was upwards of 500 when 
he left it. The church was twice enlarged during his ministry 
there. He instituted Sabbath schools, a congregational mis- 
sionary society, when there were few in the district except those 
under the patronage of Dr Fraser in Kennoway. Through 
Mr Pollok, the psalmody of Buckhaven, though the rudest 
when he went there, was for years the best in the neighbour- 
hood. He was the first dissenting minister in the East of 
Fife who ventured to put up a bell. Though he was on the 
best of terms with the parish ministers, yet being a&aid of op- 
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position, he invited a number of the ministers in the neigh- 
bourhood to dinner before thej knew of the bell. He made 
his officer ring the bell about six o'clock, and ask them if it 
would do them any harm. Thej quite approved of it; and 
from that day to this no one has opened his Ups against Buck- 
haven belli though it is heard in four parishes. Mr Pollok 
preached much in the neighbourhood to the Belief and Inde- 
pendent brethren, and was the means of creating the church 
at Markinch. Mr PoUok's leaving Buckhaven was quite un- 
expected, both by hb brethren in the presbytery and the peo- 
ple. He left the largest congregation in the presbytery ; his 
income was then as good as his present one — ^better than it has 
been up till this time. He had no dispute with the people or 
the presbyteiy. The congregation owed him nothing when 
he laid down his charge ; whatever feelings might be after- 
wards shown about his leaving, he left many warm friends be- 
hind him. He has never published his reasons for joining the 
Establishment, partiy to prevent controversy ; but he said at 
his induction dinner that he must ever be allowed to respect 
the denomination which he had left. Mr Pollok in his early 
life was brought up in the Establishment, and became a mem- 
ber of the United Secession Church only in the prospect of 
joining the Divinity Hall. He took an active part with the 
Independents in Fife and others, in the late revival movement. 
Kingston Church has no debt The seats let, when Mr 
Pollok got the charge, amounted to about 60 or 70— now there 
ate upwards of 500 let ; then the attendance was below 100, 
nowitisTOO. When he took office in that charge, it took all the 
proceeds to pay for beadle, feu, precentor, and other expenses. 
Last wed[ the congregation, much to thdr credit, raised his 
salary to £200. Since his settlement lus people have shown 
him much kindness, and have energetically co-operated with 
him in fnrtherinir tiieir common interests. 
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REV. GEORGE WIGHT, 

HADDIN6T0V. 

Onb of the objects designed bj these sketches is to ^nngnify 
the office'' of die Christian ministiy, by ^ving it a detenni- 
nate pUtce as a public instructor — on the one hand, stripping it 
of that assumed mysticism which would remove it from fiur 
criticism; and, on the other, to secure for it that respect whidi 
it demands as the chief means of humanising evangdiain^ 
moralising, and refining the human fiunQy. This, hoiwever, 
we assign to the pulpit generally, thou^, as a matter of coune^ 
there is wide diversity of gifts and many diflbrent d^rees at 
influence among preachers. The popularity of certain 
is the index of the state of society then existing. In i 
barbarous state, such sons of thunder as Luther and Sjbox 
awaken general attention* To a people whose ecdesiastica are 
disturbed or unsettled, the preacher of doctrines and of ibnna 
will be chiefly fi)llowed, and in a refined state of society the 
man of general acquirements — of polite literature and good 
taste — ^will be the fiivourite. This fiict has a wider 
on the success of preachers than many imagine. It 
so happens that the best informed people may have ministeca 
who are indolent and comparatively ignorant; and, on the 
other hand, that a people of dender acquirements — a people 
who know little of the literature and less of the refinement of 
the day — may have one set over them, who, besides a know* 
ledge of the immediate duties of his o£Sce, intermeddles with 
all knowledge, and is not ashamed to take his place among 
men of literature and science. He knows other Bodes than 
his Bible, and deems the study of nature fiurly within the 
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range of his observation. To an illiterate congregation the 
preaching of such a one may have few charms, should it so 
happen that he deals more in the abstract than in detail. Un- 
less he has the happy and rare art of popularising science, his 
unlettered hearers will gaze and, probably, wonder much, and 
then fall asleep. In the times of Thomas Boston superior 
knowledge was considered a very dangerous thing. Such 
knowledge was supposed to be derived from the devil, whose 
scholars were reckoned rather doubtful characters. In our 
day that feeling, though differently expressed, seems still to 
exist. A literary divine has not yet attained the eminence to 
which he is entitled. Few will now ascribe his knowledge to 
direct contact with the prince of darkness (a very likely source 
of light!), but they doubt the spirituality of such. They can- 
not exactly see what the crossing of the Pans Annorum has 
to do with saving souls. They cannot conceive what use the 
study of the stars can be, unless for casting nativities, nor 
the study of geology, unless for collecting fossils for chimney 
ornaments. God, such find not in all lus works, and, of course, 
these works must appear to them a very dry and a very pro- 
fitless study, and the minister who prosecutes it cannot be 
a very spiritual or heavenly-minded man I We are writing of 
no suppositious case, nor of a different age ; we testify what 
we have often heard and seen. Even students in universities 
have sometimes such a veiy comprehensive view of the work of 
the ministiy, that they cannot conceive how the study of mathe- 
matics or natural theology can be of use; yea, they doubt what 
use logic, or even language, can serve I And some who now 
fill our pulpits have these notions to this day. They shut their 
eyes against the world of nature and against the world of mind, 
and satisfy themselves with the Bible^ as they say — and beau- 
tiful expounders of the Bible they make I Though they could 
not read a line of Greek or Hebrew, they give very dcdightfol 
new readings of the sacred page. When they read of Canaan, 
its locality might be in the moon for ought they know ; and 
the joumeyings of Paul, which are carefully traced in the sacred 
page, are to them as many isomeric lines. The classics, which 
throw light on many allusions, they despise ; and of the sacred 

literature, teeming firom the press, they know nothings and yet 
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among the uninformed they are sweet preachers, very learned 
men — ^very. In the present state of the world, ^^ the voioe of 
one crying" is more appreciated than a ^^ homing and a shin- 
ing light.'' The dull retailer of common places, provided he 
has unquestionable lungs, and a face of brass, will find a host 
of followers, when the man of sterling mind and extensive in* 
formation ^ wastes his sweetness in the desert air." Nor are 
these statements at all inconsistent with our frequent assertions 
of talent being generally appreciated. The man who possesses 
talent, and who is able to show he possesses it, wiU generally 
have no reason to complain of want of success ; but then evety 
man of talent and acquirement is not a possessor of popular 
talents ; and some who do possess these are unfortunate in their 
congregations* Ministers are supposed to be married to their 
congregations, and it is a question whether there are not more 
unequal and unhappy ecclesiastical than civil marriages. No 
system of ecclesiastics can secure against these bad matches. 
Where patronage is exercised, ecclesiastical matches are fiNrmed 
after the Turkish fashion, where the parties to be married are 
not consulted, but matches are made for them, and gold has 
to do with them. In such contracts, of course^ we do not ex* 
pect happy miions. There can be no union of sympathy where 
there has not been previous consent. The woman who had 
no say in the choice of her husband must consider him an in- 
truder and imposter. And where is the body where patron- 
age, in a literal or modified sense, is not practised t No nomi- 
nal patron may say, ^^ take this man as your pastor;" hot there 
are leading men and controlling courts that have sometimes 
too much to say in the matter. To these all give heed firom 
the least to the greatest, thinking that these are the power of 
God, and hence choice is fettered and misdirected. Probably 
these are necessary evils in the present state, which the mil- 
lenium is destined to cure. We are happily ignorant of the 
congregation of which the subject of our sketch is pastor, and, 
therefore, cannot be charged with personality ; but unless it 
is well informed, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
match an unquestionably bad one. From what we have seen 
and heard of him, he will not appear to any great ad^-antage 
in an unintelligent congregation. His general cast of mind, 
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and his love of literature, will render his ministrations most 
acceptable to those who can appreciate the fair things and the 
lovely which the study of nature in its gay and gracefiil and 
sublime moods, eliminates. At eleven o'clock last Sabbath he 
entered the pulpit of West Nile Street Chapel of this dty, 
and, after the usual introductory services, gave out as his text^ 
Psalm xiv. 7, '^ When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of 
his people Jacob shall rejoice and Israel shall be glad." The 
preacher stated that the Psalm pointed to a great deliverance. 
The text may refer to three grounds of rejoicing — 1st. The 
revival of individual souls ; 2d. The revival of the church 
generally ; and, Sd., The extension of the church. He near 
the close said — and we quote his own words — ^You have gazed 
upon a landscape under the silvery light of the meridian sun. 
You marked with interest the various elements that composed 
the picture* There was the flowery meadow with the cattle 
quietly browsing ; there the winding river, fringed with rich 
vegetation ; on dther hand stretched far away the undulating 
hills ; before you rise in picturesque beauty the abrupt crag 
flanked with wood ; beyond, and forming the back ground of 
the picture, towered a range of magnificent mountains. The 
combination of the whole filled you with the idea of beauty, 
not unmingled with sublimity. Have you looked upon the 
same scene at sunset, when the golden waves of light rolled 
over its every feature T A heavenly radience glowed fix>m the 
entire picture. Did you not feel as if heaven had lent its 
glory to th^ earth T You caught the inspiration of the scene. 
You worshiped Him whose hand had formed it,and from whom 
was shed forth that glory in which it was bathed. What the 
golden Ught is to the landscape, the feeling of spirituality and 
heavenly mindedness is to the soul. It imparts to it a peculiar 
grace and beauty — ^an indescribable loveliness. When the soul 
enjoys the presence of the Spirit, when it yields itself up to his 
blessed influences, when it basks in the light of his counte- 
nance, its happiness must be great and abiding. Who can 
look on such a scene without sharing in his happiness t ^^ When 
the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall 
rejoice and Israel shall be glad." The discourse was over at 
twenty minutes past twelve o*clock, and after the concludin;;^ 
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services the congregation was dismissed at half-past twelve — 
the service altogether having occnpied the canonical time of 
an hoar and a half. 

In his introdnctoiy remarks, the preacher veiy fiurij stated 
the supposed refiarenoe of the psalm ; and after briefly refer- 
ring to the supposed times and drcnmstances of the writer 
when the psalm was penned, he was helped to the nature of 
the captivity, &c., described in the text, by the use made of part 
of the psalm by the apostle Paul. The method adopted by die 
preacher in treating his text was partly textual and partly as 
a motto. The text fully sanctioned the different particulars, 
and the words very properly terminated the treatment of eadu 
A mind of a poetical and imaginative order would have taken 
advantage of the supposed reference of the text to the drconH 
stances of the writer, and represented the speaker, whether 
fleeing from an unnatural son, or hanging his harp on the 
willows by Babel's streams, as turning the eye of hope and 
faith to Sion, and devoutly and ardently vrishing that die 
Deliverer would come to Sion to turn ungodliness from Jacob. 
Such would have described the Old Testament Church as it 
turned to the city of the Great King, longing for the Lioid 
suddenly coming to his temple, as the ground of the revival 
and extension of true religion. 

The peculiar studies of our preacher naturally led him to 
view the subject difiisrently. His mind is practical rather than 
poetical. He has an eye fcr the fair and lovely, but prefeft 
studies of a sterner nature. He can enjoy and wcJl describe a 
landscape, but he has more pleasure still in searching bdow 
its surfeoe to discover the everlasting strata on which it rep ose s . 
He can enjoy a cloudless sky, but he must interrogate the bodies 
that roll afar regarding their character and relations. The 
figures of Scripture have their enchantments, but its fixts are 
still more fascinating for him. As he walks about Sioo, he 
mari&B its bulwarks more than its beauties. He is not inaen* 
sible to the movements of holy aflfections, but he delights mote 
to inform the understanding and assault the conscience. He 
could weep over David flying from an undutifiil son, and 
sympathise with the Jewish captives as they weep by the rivers 
of Babylon ; but he would rather tell them of what restores 
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the acral than of temporal privation^ and of what will canse them 
real joy despite the yidsaitndes of time. He wonld not trem- 
ble orer the loveliness of a flower, bat would examine its 
stmctore and assign it its class. He would trace the lightning 
to its source rather than follow its forked path. Thus hb mind 
is more analytical than constructive. Intellect keeps feeling 
in abeyance. He is a close interrogator rather than a general 
admirer of nature, and these qualities manifest their presence 
in his preaching, which has soul rather than heart— strong 
bones, which some would load with more flesh. He prefers to 
analyse the psalmisf s mind rather than mourn over his posi« 
tion. He descants not on the beauties of the scenery amid 
which he wandered, but inquires regarding the state of the 
soul before God. Probably the severe discipline to which our 
preacher has subjected his mind in his scientific pursuits is in 
some danger of too much restricting his fancy and imagination. 
The discourse in question was neat, practical, important, and 
complete. Had he, however, allowed himself more scope in 
describing the glories of Godhead when he urged supreme love 
to it — ^had he exhibited more prominently Him whom the types 
and symbols prefigured — ^had he brought out the meaning of 
the Holy of Holies, and described the grace and love of Him 
who came to save, his sermon would have been more popular, 
and, to a certain class of mind, more profitable. Men of 
science are in some danger of assuming that the term Godhead 
conveys to every mind the idea of Father, and Son, and Spirit, 
and satisfy themselves with an abstract term when delineation 
of the several persons in the Godhead is desirable, and their 
several offices in saving men should be pointed out. Science, 
however, never appears so mighty as when enlisted in the 
service of the cross — as when it adds gems to that brow which 
is fairer than the sons of men. 

The manner of the subject of our sketch is very attractive. 
His voice is sofl and well under control. His language is terse, 
lucid, and elegant, and his action graceful and animated. His 
taste is refined by extensive reading and a general acquain- 
tance with science and literature. In the literary world he is 
much more widely known than as a preacher. 

The subject of our sketch is a native of the parish where 
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he now labours ; but removed to Leith, along with his family, 
about the time he began to study for the ministry. At this 
time he stood in connexion with the United Secession Churchy 
in which connexion he received a regular university education. 
His Divinity studies were prosecuted under Drs Brown, Balmer, 

&C. Before he had finished these studies, he left the Secession 
Church, and connected himself with those holding Congrega- 
tional, or Independent, principles. Shortly after this he was 
sent to the village of Doune, in Perthshire, in accordance with 
a wish expressed by a few persons residing there. Having 
preached two Sabbaths to large audiences, he was requested 
to continue his labours for the summer months. Ultimately 
a church was formed, that invited Mr Wight to become their 
pastor. He was ordained in June, 1842. From that time 
till June, 1847, he laboured in Doune with much acceptance 
and success ; and, when he removed, left behind him a church 
and congregation above the average of those in the countiy. 
The church in Haddington gave Mr Wight an unanimous in- 
vitation to become their pastor, which was accepted, and he 
entered on the duties of his new sphere in June, 1847. Mr 
Wight, as formerly hinted, is devoted to literature and sdenoe; 
though not, we believe, to the neglect of his pastoral duties. 
He is, we understand, a contributor to some of the popular 
periodicals. During the existence of Lowe's Edinburgh Mag^ 
zine he was a principal contributor. His articles were mainly 
scientific, and met with general approbation. We know that 
two papers on ^^ Glaciers," which appeared in that Magazine^ 
firom the pen of the subject of our sketch, met with the warm 
approbation of Professor James Forbes of Edinbuxgh Univer- 
sity. His name is also associated with one of the Quarterly 
Beviews. Besides these efforts, Mr Wight has issued several 
tracts, all of which met with a favourable reception. But his 
greatest effort is a work entitled ^^ The Mosaic Creation viewed 
in the light of Modem Geology.*' Of that volume, which, 
we understand, is already out of print, we on a former occa- 
sion expressed a veiy &vourable opinion. If we mistake not, 
he is destined, if spared, to occupy a more influential position 
in some of our large towns. 

Dec. 16, 1848. 
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REV. D. V. THOMSON, 

ESTABLISHED CHT7BCH, KILUABNOCK. 

Pbobablt the most difficult duty which any clergyman can 
be called to perform, is to preach to a congregation ardently 
attached to its own minister. In the case of a congregation 
without a minister, or that cares bat little for its minister, a 
stranger may obtain a hearty welcome; bat where the tie 
between a minister and people is tender and strong, the stran- 
ger wiU, by many, be looked apon as little better than an 
intruder. We have been oftener than once pleased and 
amused with remarks made on a stranger preacher. What 
more refreshing than to hear a worthy elder or deacon, after 
listening to some such preacher as Dr Chalmers was, sayings 
with all gravity — " Weel, he preaches very weel, but nae like 
our ain manl'* This has been said by elders whose ministers 
were not known beyond their own congregations. We say 
we were pleased and amused with these statements — ^pleased 
because it providentially happens that every congregation 
thinks its own minister the best, or, at least, likes his preach- 
ing best — ^and we are amused because the stranger compared 
formed the most palpable contrast. To a congregation who 
adores its own minister, a stranger, we have said, has a poor 
chance of pleasing. Whatever he does and says is contrasted 
with the more notable sayings and doings of its minister. His 
sermons, at best, are regarded as a fill up of the time, and it is 
well for him if he hear no odious comparisons between him 
and '^Our own dear man." The present iUness 6f the 
minister of St Enoch's of this city has placed more than one 
clergyman in the awkward predicament hinted at in the pre- 
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ceding remarks. It is but fair, however, to say, regarding 
this congregation, that it is greatly superior to many others as 
regards intelligence and gentlemanly conduct, so that though 
a stranger clergyman has the misfortune to come between 
them and one whom they deservedly esteem and love, he is 
not likely to be annoyed with vulgar impertinence. A few 
will absent themselves, and a few more will hear with little 
attention, but the mass of the congregation will grant him a 
candid and patient hearing. As we went to this place of 
worship last Sabbath, we had no apprehension that the substi- 
tute for the minister of that place would receive other than a 
respectable hearing, and the sequel justified our anticipations. 
The congregation was certainly thinner than usual, but pre- 
vailing disease accounts for the absence of many. Those who 
were present, however, gave such attention as to make the 
preacher feel among friends. Throughout the entire service 
attention was sustained, but as the preacher supplicated the 
throne of gi'ace in behalf of the minister of the church, the 
most profound and significant silence reigned. If prayer 
united, and seemingly earnest, secures answers, the minister of 
St Enoch's may soon be restored to his attached people. 

After the usual introductorv services he announced for his 
text, at a quarter to three. Matt. ix. 12, " They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick." The sermon 
lasted about fifty minutes, and, after the concluding services, 
the congregation was dismissed at a quarter to four. 

The prayers on the occasion in question were, on the whole, 
practical and suitable, but there were more than enough of 
common expressions, some of which are, at best, doubtful. 
For instance, the expression, " The greatest, wisest, and best of 
Beings," is a very doubtful comparison. Would any one 
address God thus — " Thou art greater, wiser, and better than 
Newton, or even Gabriel" ? The phrase is objectionable, be- 
cause it says too little of Jehovah, who is not to be ranked or 
compared with any creature, however exalted. Then the 
phrase, "Wert thou strict to mark, or rigorous to punish,** 
&c., is doubtful in sentiment. Jehovah is strict to mark, and 
rigorous to punish. Every transgression and disobedience 
must receive its just recompense. The phrase is a corruption 
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of Ps. cxxx. — ^^ If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, &c.; but 
that verse gives no sanction to the phrase in question — ^a phrase 
which, more than any other, gives the young especially an incor- 
rect idea of Him who cannot look on iniquity, and to whom 
men shall give account for every word and deed. With the 
exception of some of these phrases, which may be accounted 
fbr from his former official position, and which he will, by and 
by, be able altogether to exclude from his public services, the 
prayer was devotional, appropriate, and comprehensive. The 
discourse ^x>ntained much practical and very important matter. 
The introdnctoiy remarks, though excellent, interfered some- 
what with the following illustrations, though some do not con- 
sider that a blemish. It was remarked regarding Dr Chalmers, 
that in point of information his hearers never got beyond the 
first sentence. It were well, however, when there are formal 
divisions, to steer dear of the matter they embrace till after 
their announcement. With the exception of a little repetition^ 
the discourse was well handled. The divisions might have been 
more distinct, but the various ideas were well elucidated. The 
character of Christ as a physician was ably brought out, and 
his work on the cross and on the human soul graphically 
described. The language of the preacher is neat and even 
eloquent. He had his notes before him, but he is not at all 
confined to them. Indeed the darkness of the afternoon 
rendered notes all but useless. However, the preacher seemed 
fai no way embaxrassed. As we have said, his language is lucid, 
terse, and neat, and his thoughts, though not always arranged 
in the best manner, are important and practical. The doctrinal 
views of the discourse are liberal and distinct. He represented 
Christ throughout as the Physician of aU who applied to him, 
and he removed eveiy obstacle which the sinner would place 
between himself and Christ There was, moreover, a thoroughly 
practical aspect given to the whole discourse. The audience 
was ever kept in the presence of the Oreat Physician, and urged 
to apply to Him for the cure of all their spiritual maladies. 
The manner of the preacher appears at first dull and finrmal. 
As he reads the first Psalm, a stranger is sure to think himself 
in an unpromising place. Indeed, it is not till after the pre- 

liminaiy services are over, that the preacher^s manner becomes 
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attractive. Wlien he commences his dlscotirsey the fimnality 
which characterises his readingi disappears, and he kindles 
with his subject. Both voice and manner become animated, 
energetic, and, at times, highly impressive^ His voice is ple>- 
sant and well modulated ; and, as he approaches towards the 
close of his discourse, it rises and swells, and gives power to 
his delivery. His pronunciation is correct, and his enundadon 
pleasant. In a word, the sermon was an excellent one as to 
matter, and above the average in delivery. The subject of 
our sketch is a plain, practical, and useful preacher. ChiisI 
Jesus the Lord is evidently the burden of his preaching, and 
such preaching will not be in vain. In person he is of the 
middle size, and of very full habit. His appearance would do 
no discredit to the magisterial, or even to the aldermanic diair, 
as he has emphatically a presence. His forehead is high rather 
titan broad — ideality is evidently small, but veneration makes 
up the deficiency* He is, apparently, about forty years of age. 
Mr Thomson is a native of Lanark. His father, William 
Thomson, Esq. of Castle Yett, occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the county, and took an active lead in the various im- 
portant movements in his locality. The subject of our sketch 
received his education at the Grammar Sdiool of his native 
parish, and afterwards attended the classes in the University <^ 
Glasgow. Ho distinguished himself veiy much in the gown 
classes, having carried away prizes in Greek, Logic, and Ma- 
thematics, besides publicly receiving the prize given by the 
Sonatus Academicus for the best public oration in Latin, de- 
livered in the Common Hall. Mr Thomson afterwards entered 
the Divinity Hall under the pious and learned Dr Macgill, and 
studied for four successive winters, and was held in high esti- 
mation by his teachers. He was licensed by the Presbytexy of 
Lanark, having passed through his probationary trials with 
more than ordinary ability, and for which he was much com- 
plimented by that reverend body. After receiying license Mr 
Thomson became tutor to Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Dun- 
staffnage, in whose family he remained three years, when he 
was unanimously elected by the directors of the Normal School 
of Edinburgh (better known then by the name of the Sessional 
School), to be rector of that institution. While occupying that 
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situation he was a principal agent in introducing the Intellec- 
tual System, now recognised as of so much importance in all 
well conducted educational seminaries. 

He gave up the rectorship of the Normal Institution in 
ISSSy and opened an academy in George Street, Edinburgh, 
which proved eminently successful, and was only given up 
when he received the appointment to Kilmarnock. 

Mr Thomson was presented by his Grace the Duke of Port- 
land to the second charge in the Low Church, Ealmamock, in 
1845, since which time he has laboured there with much assi- 
duity, and, we believe, with much profit to those who wait 
on his ministrations. His preaching is generally charac- 
terised with a great degree of fervour, hb soul evidently being 
in the work, and his discourses bear evident marks of scholar-* 
ship. He is held in high estimation by the members of his 
own Church, and few Established ministers in Scotland 
occupy as high a position in the regards of dissenters as the 
reverend gentleman under notice. He is also characterised 
by extreme benevolence of disposition, which sees in every 
victim of want or misfortune a fit object of charity. The 
liberality of his views, which spurns the barriers which secta- 
rianism has raised against all intercourse with any except 
those worshipping within the pale of the same church, 
enables him to esteem and cultivate the acquaintanceship of 
many who in church matters conscientiously differ from him- 
self. He takes a prominent part in Church Courts, where he 
speaks with fluency, and is listened to with attention. He is 
at present President of the Kilmarnock Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and also President of the Free Schools. We have heard 
much to his credit for liberality of spirit in connexion with 
these schools, which in no small degree owe their freeneas to 
his catholicity of views. Mr T. is too much of a gentleman, 
not to speak of his Christianity, to allow his position as an 
Established clergyman to influence him in matters of right and 
wrong; and we trust clergymen of all denominations will avail 
themselves of the advantage of mixing with one whose pro- 
ceedings have ever been marked by unsullied honour and open 
candour. 

iAM. 13, 1849. 
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REV. ROBERT AVEIR, 

KILMARNOCK. 

We do not mean to allege that self-denial is in this day no 
vhtiic and no duty; but certain kinds of it wear a very deceit- 
ful, and others a rather doubtful aspect. We do not believe 
that there is any merit in being swung with a hook in the back, 
a la Hindoos, to propitiate their divinities ; nor do we believe 
that a pilgrimage to Mecca, with peas in one's shoes, nor the 
more reasonable journey round a cathedral on one's knees, at 
all likely to please any sensible god or man ! These modes of 
self-denial we decidedly abjure, as alike repugnant to common 
sense, to the physical and mental constitution of man, and to 
that moral government of which he is a subject. But there 
are other kinds of self-denial than those followed amon<r the 
w^orshippers of Vishnu, or the scarlet lady of Rome. Even 
among Protestant dissenters we suspect there is a good deal 
of mistaken devotedness or self-denial. Among the devotees 
of Rome the people do the whole of the self-denial, while the 
priests walk erect, and bless God they are not like other men; 
but among some Protestant dissenters the tables have so turned 
that the ministers have to do all the self-denial, while their 
people fare sumptuously every day. Now we have yet to 
learn that the Bible sanctions this distribution of self-denial, 
and yet ministers and people seem to have made up their 
minds as to its scripturality and expediency. When the people 
read in their Bibles of self-denial, they think it a great minis* 
terial duty, and to aid him in its due performance they dole 
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out to him sach a living as secures their object. What renders 
this the more absurd is the fact, that while a clergyman does 
the self-denial for his people, he exercises over them often a 
very slender influence. How many have left situations where 
their direct influence extended over hundreds of servants and 
subordinates, to be promoted over small bands, who> after 
they have laboured and suffered among such for many years, 
give them a jnece of plate, and allow them to take their 
departure! These seem to suppose that ministers should 
not only preach and teach, but that they are wholly ex- 
empted from all duties connected with their congregational re- 
lationship. We have always endeavoured to magnify the office 
of a clergyman; but it cannot be denied that in not a few 
instances his office is a mere name, and his influence a mockery, 
owing to unfavourable external circumstances. Well may 
many ask, after labouring for years to a few hundreds of peo- 
ple, and finding them as ignorant and obstinate as ever, where 
all their supposed influence has gone. This b not through 
any &ult in the office, but through the mismanagement of 
individuals — of congregations and denominations. These may. 
possess the harmlessness of the dove, but if they also possess 
the wisdom of the serpent — it has become a veiy silly animal I 
A dergjrman, after studying for years, and expen<Ung time^ 
and money, and midnight oil, is located by the laying on of 
hands, and left to his shiftis, for aught that his congregation, 
or the body with which he is connected, cares. He may well 
have a high opinion of the virtues of self-denial, for it is the 
chief virtue called into exercise. Strange it is, but true, such 
a one may persuade himself that he is at his post, a watchman 
on Sion's walls, and is afraid to move lest he should infiinge 
on the counsels of the Eternal! At his duty, where a scanty 
peofde come to hear and retire to forget — ^where each, instead 
of being his brother^s keeper, is his brother^s enemy ! At his 
doty, where the office of the ministry is being brought into 
contempt, by being slighted and tmsupported I At his duty, 
because some half dozen of conceited novices rule the rest, 
and keep minister and people in abeyance, as if they were bom 
only to serve! At his post, when in pursuing some honest 
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industrious callings he might live independent and do good to 
hundreds ! At his duty, when he might, instead of being at 
the mercy of half a dozen conceited leadersi sit down in a chair 
of independence, and engage in what will better the worid and 
himself I The fact is, the office of clergyman has been allowed 
to be brought into contemptuous questioui by bodies ne^ecting 
to make proper arrangements to secure pastoral independence. 
Woe to ministers when they preach only for gain, and woe to 
them when they preach without it! They that preach the 
gospel should live, and not starve, of it. We make these re^ 
marks generally, though they may also have remote bearing 
on the subject of our sketch. He left a place of influence and 
honour, where he could have secured a comfortable indepen* 
dence, but though in his first charge, he probably succeeded 
as well as any one could do in such a place, we doubt whether 
his moral and religious influence had ever been what one of 
his knowledge and common sense could have secured in other 
spheres. 

The subject of our sketch deals in facts rather than prind^ 
pies, and in the concrete rather than the abstract As he pre- 
pares his discourse, he draws more largely on his memoiy than 
on his imagination. He recalls the word of God, and makes 
one part illustrate another. It strikes us that his preaching 
would be still more efiective if more definite. In commendng 
an illustration, for instance, he states not in very precise teims 
what he means to prove. The mind of our preacher is evi- 
dendy more constructive than analytical, and more matter 
of fact than imaginative. He possesses a large amount of 
common sense, which, in matters of business, has been found 
of great advantage to him. When engaged mercantillj in 
our city, previous to his entrance on his present work, he was 
considered one of the best men of business, and was very modi 
respected. He also possesses a great deal of practical informa- 
tion, derived firom mingling much with socie^ in all itsgradea, 
and observing it in all its phases. In conversation he is par* 
ticulariy interesting. On almost no topic is he unaUe to take 
part. In matters of business generally, as well as regarding 
political matters, he is well versed. With the working of all 
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our benevolent and religions societies, he has long been well 
acquainted, and the state of the world politically, commercially, 
and religiouslj, has long been his close study. He is probably 
among the most intelligent of all our clergy, and in conversa- 
tion he brings forward his stores with admirable effect. Nor 
does he belong to that class of endless talkers who never hear 
anything but their own sweet voices. He converses, and not 
lectures, and hears as well as speaks. There is also in his con- 
versation a vein of good nature and good humour, which 
renders his company exceedingly agreeable. Though he can 
never doff the appearance of the bishop, he assumes no clerical 
airs. He forgets not his office, but its responsibilities and 
duties never make him suppose that he can no longer mingle 
with men as a friend and brother. 

Mr Weir is a native of Ayrshire. He entered Glasgow 
University at an early age, but before he had gone through 
all the classes he was induced to enter on commercial pur- 
suits. After a considerable time he again resumed his College 
studies, and went through the AiU University course, and also 
the ftill course in the Glasgow Theological Academy. He 
finished his classical and theological studies in 1836, and 
in 1837 he was ordained over the Congregational Church, 
Forres, Morayshire, where he remained till 1843, when he 
accepted a unanimous call to the Congregation^ Church, 
Kilmarnock, where he laboured till the close of 1848. A 
number of discouraging circumstances induced him to resign 
his charge, but his brethren in the ministiy in that town, as 
well as many excellent people of all denominations, regretted 
his leaving. An old friend in the ministiy expressed himself 
as follows : — ^^ I should be sorry to lose his company, his con- 
versation, and example; but nevertheless he has my best wishes 
and my most fervent prayers." Such testimony is equally 
creditable to the giver and receiver. On his leaving Forres 
in 1843, the magistrates and ministers of that town presented 
him with a handsome testimonial of the good wishes of that 
place, and a very handsome acknowledgment of his personal 
excellence and minbterial activity. Indeed he has rendered 
himself a favourite among mtelUgent men of all denomina- 
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tions wherever he has laboured. We could have wished to 
have copied firom the Forres Grazette the estimate in whidi 
he was there held^ and the many golden opinions he won. 

As a scholar he stood high. One of his oompeerB^ an emi- 
nent scholar in this city, says of him that ^ his oondoct throogfa 
the classics was one continual triomph.** As a speaker, his 
language is neat and generally accurate, and his vdoe fiill 
and well under command. He is apparently about forty 
years of age, and seems to possess a yigorous constitution. 

Jahuabt 29, 1849. 
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REV. J. M'CULLOCH, D.D., 

WEST HBK, QBEEKOCK. 

It 18 difficult to assign a cause for thepopnlarifyof some men, 
and still more difficult to prescribe means of being popular to 
any. Men of the greatest minds, and the highest moral worth 
ever adorning this earth, have only, whev the frost of yearn 
gathered on their heads, had them crowned with the lanreL 
More frequently, succeeding generations only have owned their 
claims. A truly great man is in advance of the world, and 
the world will not make a toy of a thing better than itself 
— ^rather does it discard the claim than recognise it. Search 
the ranks of our literature for the truth of this, and at the 
grave of our greatest preachers find it verified. Their works 
shall follow them, and these works ^^keep their memoiy green." 
Bobert PoUok still preaches to a scoffing audience, and John 
Foster has still his handful of hearers. Men's worth and 
talents more seldom win them popularity than some fortuitous 
drcnmstances; but worth and talent will alone retain it when 
gained. The fieeting idol-worship of the ignorant may be 
secured by a whining voice, a sanctified air, or a savour of 
eccentricity — a rant, a roar, or a flourish may attract it, but 
none of these will keep it long. Like the fenude sex with the 
foshions, the greatest novelty is the greatest rage with the 
multitude, and the &ncy lasts till a newer invention is intro- 
duced, or an old one revived. A great mind alone will gra- 
dually draw other minds and hearts around it, and moral 
dignity will keep them there. The mysterious influence that 
binds soul to soul, after a first attraction, is far remote from 

fancy. Its seat is deep in the mind, and its hold over the at- 
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tracted object irresistible. Admitting all that has been said 
against hero-worship tme — owning its nnjnsdfiableness as 
willingl J as its opponents conld desire — that will not in the 
least diminish the practice. It is inherent in the nature <^ 
man's mind — ^the homage and reverence one soul must yidd 
to a greater is a necessity. It is a something demanded of us. 
The child might as soon attempt to torn fiom the law which 
excites reverence for the parent — ^the pnpil to disown the snpe* 
riority of the teacher, as the lesser mind to refuse to bow and 
honour the greater. That homage must be yielded — ^the more 
of divinity there is in a man, the mcnre will his feUows note 
and reverence it; and when other minds and hearts fed 
its power, will its possessor become what is foolishly tenned a 
popular man I A leader we rather would call him. It is in 
this sense, moraDy and intellectually, that the subject of our 
sketch is popular.* He is not a preacher for the million — a 
partisan — a IxMsterons agitator of any one thing peculiar. 
Devoid of all claim to eccentricity, and of too old standing to 
be a novelty, he is a master in Israel by foroe of absolute and 
incontrovertible merit. 

We still well remember, though now a considerable period 
has passed, the unexpected delist and profit we enjoyed on 
first hearing him preach. On that occasion he selected his 
text from Zech. iv. 10, '' Who hath despised the day <^ small 
things ?" In the introductory remarks, he showed fimn nators 
and sdence the importance of small things. He directed his 
hearers to the acorn — to the rivulet — as illustrations of how 
the smallest objects might become of vast importance ; then 
turned to the discovery of the use of steam and of gunpowder, 
and the invention of printing, as showing how simple aoc^knts 
to the human eye, and of apparently little moment, might 
effect revolutions in the history of man. From these he drew 
a parallel in regard to the conversion of a sinner — showed how 
the readingof a text or chapter, the hearing of a sin^aeraion, 
or of some oft-repeated Bible truth, might awaken conviction 
in the mind. He then considered the practical application of 
the text in a threefold light. Ist To the progress of the go»» 
pel in the worid ; 2d. To the progress cl grace in the indivi- 
dual soul ; and, 3d. The last application of the text — antithe- 
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iical to the two preceding — ^is the progress of sin. I^ese ideas 
were illustrated at considerable length. 

The sermon was far beyond any attempt of criticism on our 
part We listened thronghout with wrapt silent admira- 
tion, and a sense of awe, as seemed the audience, young and 
old, to do« For days and weeks after, passages of it were ring- 
ing in our ears — the dear bold tones of the speaker haunted 
us — ^the flashing eye and solemn air followed our waking 
dreams, like a living presence. It required no ingenious efibrta 
to remember — as is too often needed — the subject matter of 
discourse, and to tack on to the heads some of the streams of 
sentences that followed. The simple reason was, and an im- 
portant one it is, we had not merely been hearing a sermon, 
but we had been taught. Did ministers but remember this 
always — ^that human souls cannot be satisfied with a sermon of 
three heads, and particulars to match, however beautiful in 
arrangement and elegant in delivery, but require most of all 
instruction and impression, there surely would be less pulpit 
verbiage, and more pulpit teaching. 

Dr M^Culloch is not an eloquent preacher, according to 
popular notions of eloquence. The deep organ-like swelling 
note of burning thought he rarely pours fordi. He is fervid^ 
solemn, and impressive. His diction and imagery are graceful 
and polished, his voice dear and powerful, and his deliveiy 
earnest and unaffected. The great charm of his discourses lies 
in their intrinsic excellence. No one can listen to him with- 
out unconsdously feeling that the incarnate voice is uttering 
truths worthy of attention, and feeling, too, that the preacher 
is not repeating a hackneyed lesson, but come with a store of 
treasure in his mind, ^ving of it to each and all — giving of it 
feaiiessly, without regard to rank or distinction — alike faith- 
fully reproving sin, as it manifests itself, whether among the 
rich or poor. 

One thing contributes greatly to the success of his preach- 
ing — its simplidty and practicability. It is not theoretical, 
and rardy argumentative. His Divine Master taught his 
disciples ficom the lily, from the com field, and fig tree — he 
drew their notice to the smallest passing event, or the minutest 
phenomena of nature. From each object in view he could 
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extract a truth and inculcate a 16880% which their hearts were 
not likely to fergeL And why shoold not his followers ? Is 
there a necessity now more than then for abstract theoretical 
preaching? Do not all things, rightly viewed, great and 
small, from the hamming insect on the wing to the most 
majestic object of creation, manifest wisdom, power, and love ? 
and is there anythii^ animate or inanimate^ not fiunght with 
lessons to man, in his guilty, sinful, and rebellious state? Is 
there anything in all Grod's creation which does not illustnte 
divine truth, and contain the germ of weightier aigument than 
ten thousand barren theories ? And should not the daOy life 
of man — the practices, and thoughts, and customs, the habits 
and pursuits of public and private existence, be made a moie 
iruitftd matter of pulpit observation than mere abstnctioiis ? 
How warn a youth of the snares and dangers of the worid — 
how check the predisposition to forget duty to God — how give 
an impulse to holy feelings, and how aid in determining the 
course of life, unless the habits, feelings, and associations of 
that life are made matters of discourse ? With the grand life- 
giving truths of the gospel ever in view, subservient truths 
should surely not be forgotten. While Paul preached Christ 
and him crucified, Paul was ever ready to rebuke, to exhort, 
and instruct. That first truth was the keystone of the ardi, 
but many more were necessary to complete the structure. All 
dependent upon it, all acquiring grace and beauty from it, but 
all needed in their own place. 

Independent of his preaching talents, Dr M^Culloch has won 
considerable literary fame. His attention has been directed, 
and his efforts zealously put forth, in improvement of edu- 
cational works for the young. Several of our modem adiool 
books are of his own compilation, and display great care and a 
studied attention to what is most likely to profit and improfve 
the rising generation. His language is perspicnous, dear, and 
graceful ; his style, vigorous and terse. His ^ litxanry Ch*. 
racteristics of the Holy Scriptures,'' whidi has reached the 
second edition, is not only a work of great intrinsic importance, 
but discloses attributes of mind which do not appear so obvi- 
ous in his preachmg. In that work the writer treats briefly 
of the Originality, Depth, Sublimity, Spirituality, Beservc^ 
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Spectilative Points, Unsystematic Anangement, and Harmony 
of the subject matter of the Scriptnresy and of the Translate- 
ableness, Simplicity, Animation, Parallelism, and Figures of 
their Style, in a manner which proves that he possesses mental 
powers of a very superior order. We rose from the perusal of 
that comparatively small book with a more firm persuasion of 
the divinity of the Bible than any other book ever communi- 
cated. We hesitate not to say that in treating of the origi- 
nality, depth, sublimity, and spirituality of the Bible, he un- 
designedly proves himself possessor of these attributes to a 
very considerable extent 

It has been said that the best of all proofs that man was 
made in the image of God, is the fact that man can form some 
conceptions, even in his fallen state, of the perfections of God. 
Man can conceive something of what spirituality, infinity, 
eternity, unchangeableness, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
and truth, are; and it has been corectly inferred that the being 
able to form a conception of these attributes is, to some extent, 
a possessor of them himself. So is it with the man who is able 
to treat of the characteristics of the Bible. The man of no 
originality of mind could give us no idea of the originality of 
the Bible, and so with the other peculiarities mentioned. It 
follows, too, that he who can best describe these peculiarities, 
possesses most of them himself. Tested thus, the subject of 
our sketch ranks high intellectually, as well as morally and 
spiritually. The work to which we have referred is unosten- 
tatious in its pretensions. It is not given to the world as the 
result of a lifetime of labour and of research, but as ^^the sub- 
stance of two lectures delivered in a mechanics' institution." 
If such are specimens of his lectures, or discourses, we shall 
only say that the people to whom they are delivered are highly 
fiivoured, and that the lecturer will one day be found a mis- 
improver of talents should he not give to the church and to 
the world something that will better them throughout all time. 
We shall not allege that indications of extensive learning are 
^ven — but we may assert that the book in question indicates 
a mind well informed and highly accomplished — a mind that 
knows both the letter and the spirit of the Bible— which has 
grappled with the abstract and the abstruse as well as with the 
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concrete and palpable. Prooi^ moreover. Is abo offered in that 
book of the correct taste and sonnd judgment of the author. He 
selects the most invulnerable proofi of the divinity of the BiUe^ 
and presents them in a neat and impressive form. He dedaims 
not against the adversaries of the Bible, but he addresses their 
reason and understanding, instead of attempting to lord it ov^ 
their feelings and conscience. 

Dr M'Culloch was bom at St Andrews, Felvuaiy, 1801, 
and educated at the University of that town. He was eight 
years a schoolmaster — ^first in the Grammar School of Dun* 
keld, and then in Circus-place School, Edinburgh. He was 
settled as minister of St Vigean's Chapel, Arbroath, in 1829, 
and translated to the Parish Church of Kelso in 1833, and to 
the West Eirk (Established), Greenock, in 1843. 

As may be presumed he is a man of liberal and enlightened 
sentiments, ready at all times to aid and co-operate in any 
scheme for the welfare, morally and spiritually, of his fellow 
creatures, whether agitated under the auspices of Chnrchnuui 
or Dissenter. May Greenock long honour him, and profit by 
him. 

Fib. 8, 1849. 
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REV- THOMAS FINLAYSON, 

UNITED PRESBYTEBIAN CHURCH, BDINBUROU. 

The superiority of public to private instruction, in things both 
flecular and sacred, is now very generally acknowledged. The 
advantages of public, unsectarian education over that received 
in sectional schools, or by private lessons, are so potent and 
palpable, as to need no defence. In the public class, all these 
feelings and faculties, which stimulate to industry and self- 
respect, are powerfully called into action, while, in the private 
school, the pupil, besides wanting the stimulant essential to 
successful study, forms generally a false estimate of his powers 
and of his success. In things sacred, public instruction is not 
less essential to success than in things secular. Widely as the 
disciples of Christianity differ about forms and faiths, they all 
agree regarding the necessity of public assemblies and public 
instruction. They are as ignorant of the constitution of man 
as of the power of religion, who think that reading a sermon 
and a church service in the parlour will have the same effect 
as the same sermon delivered from the pulpit, with its various 
concomitants. The elements which constitute the difference 
are numerous. Man is a social and dependent being, and 
possesses desires and wants which he can express only unitedly, 
and feelings which he must share with his fellows. Besides, 
the ear as well as the eye must be engaged in the reception of 
instruction, and the human eye as well as the human voice 
must be employed in communication. It was not mere form 
which made the ancient Jewish worshipper glad, when it was 
Bud, ^ Go ye up to the house of God ;'* nor is it mere form 
which induces the thousands of congregations in our land to 
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weekly assemble. Some may remember little of the sermon, 
but their hearts are fed. They may not be able to say in so 
many words what good they have derived from mixing in the 
great or small assembly, but they know they have got good ; 
and all the reasoning of the atheist and infidel cannot negative 
a positive good. Many worshippers, who cannot enter into 
the philosophy of public instruction, can satisfy their minds as to 
its utility, from palpable facts. They can ask- with triumph what 
anti-church young man has been a blessing to society,? They 
can ask, to whom the enterprise and wealth of this great ci^ 
are under obligations? Is it to the contemners of our Sab- 
baths and sanctuaries, or to those who pay their hebdomadal 
visits to the place of the holy ? They can ask, how it happens 
that the name infidel comes to be associated with liar, Uas* 
phemer, murderer, and every species of crime? It aflbcts not 
our position that they make religion the stalking horse <^ their 
vanity and ambition — that in its sacred name deeds of dark- 
ness and blood have been committed. It is so much the more 
honour to reli^on that these foul blots stain not its escutcheon, 
but adhere only to persons. Had it been possible to bring 
church-going and the other rites of Christianity into con* 
tempt, long ago they would have been abandoned; but 
every man knows quite well the difference between use 
and abuse, and every one knows that the tendencies of the 
services of the sanctuary are only pure and peaceable and ex- 
hilarating. But though every one must in his consdenoe 
approve of the public services of religion, and though every 
man in our land, who obeys the voice of his oonsdenoe and 
reason, avails himself of their hallowing influence, it must be 
admitted that the attractiveness and profitableness of such 
sermons must, in some measure, depend on the eflSciency of 
those who conduct thein. AU know the difference between a 
sermon conducted in a dull and perfunctory manner, and one 
done con amore. All know the difference between a aennon 
conducted by one who cannot feel, and who has no power to 
think, and one whose eye flashes, and whose feelings overflow 
as he utters vigorous thought in words that bum. It is pro* 
bably wisely arranged that one becomes naturally blind to the 
faults of those with whom he constantly mingles. Bat for 
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is the amount of domestic as weQ as oongregational unhap* 
pinen would be vasdj greater than it is. Even pera ons of nml 
discernment and shrewdness begin to overlook the fiiilings of 
their ^ain dear man/* if not to enshrine them among the tit* 
tues« It is different, however, with others. The person who 
undertakes an occaaonal service should be sure that he pos* 
sesses general as well as local influence. There are only a few 
ministers who can boast anything like general acceptability* 
Each is a lif^t in his own sphere; but most out of that sphere 
cease to shine. Every denomination, however, has its few 
stars, which shine steadily in their own place, and can shoot 
across the ecclesiastical hemisphere, shedding a healthfbl and 
dieering influence. Men view them not as omens of evil, but 
as messengers of mercy, and are willing for a season to rejoice 
in their light. Among those who shine in other pulpits as 
well as their own, in the United Presbyterian Church, the 
clergyman whose name heads these remarks has, for a consi- 
derable time, occupied a prominent place. His name is pretty 
generally known in the west of Scotland, and his visits secure 
crowded congr^tions. Last Sabbath evening the announce- 
ment of his name, as evening preacher in Benfield Street 
United Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr Taylor^s), induced us 
to visit that place. At the hour of meeting, notwithstanding 
an unusual number <^ sermons in our city, a large audience 
was odUected in that truly magnificent and tasteful building. 
At twenty-five minutes to seven he entered the pulpit, and 
after the usual introductory services, he announced, at five 
minutes past seven, 2 Corinthians v. 19, 20, as his text. The 
wonis on which he founded his discourse were^ <^ God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself,*' and *^we pray you, 
be ye reconciled to God.'* After a few observations, the 
preacher remarked, that we have here both the &ct and the 
method of reconciliation. The fact, that Grod is reconciling the 
worid, and the method, that he m m Christ reconciling the 
worid — ^butwe shall not separate these ideas. We consider the 
exhortation, '<Be ye reconciled to God." The two great points 
we wish to impress are, 1st, The grounds on which God is re* 
coociled to men; and, 2d, How men are reconcUed to Gt>d — 

it is only in Christ. These ideas he illustrated at length. The 

2p 
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discoorae was over at fourteen minutes to eight, having occu- 
pied about forty minutes. After the oondudUng services the 
congr^ation was dismissed at a few minut^y past ei|^bl. 
The entire service was gone through within the statoloiy 
time — an hour-and-arhalf« 

The introductory services on this occasion were apt to give 
one an incorrect idea of the preacher. Coldnessi ansteiitjr, 
and authority, seemed to conceal other attributes. He read 
his verses correctly, but coldly. He engaged in prayer some* 
what abruptly and tersely. The language was correct — the 
words well chosen — ^but the devotional was probably not in the 
ascendant. It was not until he had considerably advanced in 
his discourse that the fountains of feeling were unsealed and 
began to flow. Still, it is not the tender nor the pathetic 
which is his forte. There is little of the soft either in his mind 
or voice. The intellectual bears the sway over the feelingis 
and yet in his discourse there is no lack of urgent and ekxpient 
appcHsd. His appearance, when preachings is that ol one 
thoroughly conscious of his preaching powers. No manmcripi 
lies before him, but he has no misgivings of memoiy or •etl^ 
possession. He commences to preach like one who is reafly 
master of his subject, and who sees before him an irradiated 
pathway. The sermon was an admirable spedmen of an 
occasional discourse. In preparing these the preacher should 
always assume that some will be present who are ignorant of 
the first principles of the gospel, and who will rather hmr a 
stranger than one whose instructions, through custom, fell on 
many a dull ear, without making any impression. On this 
occasion the preacher gave such an epitome of the gospel, that 
he who listened with attention might have learned all thai 
was necessary to be known of the way of acceptance and r&- 
concQiation. The preacher gave a lucid view of reconciliation, 
objectively and subjectively considered— objectively, as regards 
removal of legal obstructions in the way of forgiveness on the 
part of Grod ; and subjectively, as removing the enmity firam the 
sinner's mind, and making him submit to the righteoooaeM 
of Gh>d. He made redemption appear in its magnitude, as at 
once vindicating the righteousness and metcjolQod* He was 
careful also to show that the way of reconciliation was in and 
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thraogh Christ, and that union with Christ by faith is as 
necessary as the objective work accomplished on the cross. On. 
the second head of discourse— the exhortation— the preacher 
assumed that obstinacy, rather than ignorance, prevents re- 
conciliation. He deemed it not necessary to explain the way 
in which a sinner receives and rests on Christ — ^he properly 
assomed that were the fears and the hopes of men awakened — 
that did thqr feel the matter of salvation one of life and death, 
there would be no need to discuss the nature of faith any more 
thandidPhiHpexplain ittotheEthiopianeunuch. AUdiscussions 
on the nature of fiuth are ingenious trifles to divert the sinner 
fiom ^ laying hold of the hope set before him.** The preacher 
Digged reconciliation in hi^ly eloquent and impassioned lan- 
guage. There was probably enough of the awfiil, but the 
preacher adhered generally to the language of Scripture as he 
Digged the ^ terrors of the Lord.'' He also interspersed the 
threatenings with promises of mercy. The doud which hovered 
over the audience showed a bright as well as a dark side. Such 
earnest and urgent pleading is too seldom resorted to in our 
day. It is thought all right that Methodism and Morisonian- 
ism have their terrors and their remonstrances, but in other 
bodies the didactic is more respectable. When such discourses 
as the one referred to cease to be preached in any one 
body its utility is gone. When ears polite cannot tolerate 
fiuthfnl dealings Ichabod becomes the most suitable inscription 
for such a church* Would that such a discourse were preached 
in pulpits accustomed only to the dulcet sounds of peace, peace! 
Th^ was one part of the discourse which probably admits a 
difierent view than that taken by the preacher. There can be 
no question that the man who stands forward as an ambassador 
of Christ — sent to negotiate affairs between God and man — 
occupies a high vantage ground. The ambassador fix>m an 
earthly sovereign is held saoed, and much more that of the 
King of kings. Some, however, are of opinion that the term, 
as used in the text, can apply only to apostles who saw Christ, 
and derived their authority immediately fix>m him. Dr. Ward- 
law, whose views were alluded to in another part of this dis- 
course, reasons very cogently on the impropriety of any man 
not an apostle, calling himsdf the ambassador of God. There 
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can be no doubt but ereryfiuthful nonbter is called of Grod to 
laaworky but probably modesty ehoidd pferent any rnikwp i r B d 
num fiom asserting he has that authori^* It is dear^ at leait, 
that the term is not applied or used by any^ unlesB iaspi re d 
men, in the Scriptures. PiobaUy the tenn ^earthen Teasd" 
is as iqipropriate to men who can lay no claim to immediate 
inspiratioD. On this subject, howerer, there is diTeniiy of 
opinion, and we suggest n^er than dogmatise. 

Mr.Finlayson is a natiTe <tf Perthshire. He was bom near 
Doune^ and brought up in the ccxigregatbn of the Bev. Dr. 
M'Kerrow, Bridge-of-Teith. He was educated at the Unher- 
sity of Glasgow, ordained in Greenock in 1835, and removed 
to Bose Street, Edinbui^ in the autumn of 1847. He po»* 
sesses great practical sagacity and tact. He takes a poweiftil 
grasp of 8 subject, and, at the same time^ possesses a quafificft- 
tion not always found conjoined with ikia, the art ci laying 
out his subject not only clearly, but Teiy neatly, or, to use a 
colloquial expression, tnaekfy. 

He excds in handling practical subjects. When hepreadiea 
from home he usually selects some pnu^cal rather than doc- 
trinal topic. His practical talent was shown in his own con- 
gregation in Greenock, in his trainmg of his pec^le to habits 
of liberality which were equalled by few congregations. It 
was a new congregation, composed of a mere handful of people, 
by no means wealthy, and burdened with alarge debt Wlien 
Mr Finlayaon left Uiem, they were entirely free of debt^ bar- 
ing just completed the payment of the last thousand pounds in 
less than two years. They then numbered about 330 meow 
hers. When the debt was reduced to £1000^ they were dia* 
poaed to rest there, thinking they had done well. But hehad 
another oljject in view, and, without saying anything about the 
matter, he went out one morning detenined to finish the 
day in one resolute campaign; and, taking the members 
of the congregation just in the order of thebr residencei^ ha 
procured, in the course of a few days, subscriptions to the 
amount of £1200, whidi deaned and painted the chudi aa 
well as paid the debt. He was one of the deputies sent 
throughout the country to visit weak congregations^ and to 
make arrangements for supplementing the miaistenf stipends ; 
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and the siiigular tact and dexterity he manifested on these occai» 
uoDSy in removing the objections of the people to draw their 
purse strings^ surpassed anything of the khid^ and brought him 
prominently before the public. 

Mr Finlayson is modest, and never obtrudes himself on the 
notice of the public — ^requiring always to be brought forward. 
He does not often speechify in the church courts, and never 
for the purpose of display. It would be well if his example 
were followed by certain everlasting talkers, who are a nuisance 
and pest to both presbyteries and synods, and who seem to 
think that no question can be decided until they have made a 
speech upon it, though thqr frequently do little else than repeat 
what has been said, and said much better^ by others. 

Feb. 10^ 1S49. 
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REV. JAMES MORISON, 

EILMABNOCK. 

Some two or three months ago we read on the walls of a pro- 
vincial city the following advertisement : — " The Rev. James 

Morison, of Kilmarnock, will lecture in Chapel, on the 

words, " Hath not the potter power over the clay f Inter- 
ested on the subject, and having seen somewhat and heard 
more of the clergyman, we repaired to the chapel. We found 
it rather thinly attended, nor was the audience more select 
than numerous. It consisted principally of young women and 
men of the lower ranks. Speedily the hero of the evening 
appeared. His appearance in the pulpit is imposing. His brow 
is lofty, and his head large. His lower features are not equal. 
It is as if Nature had begun to build a magnificent structure, 
but got wearied, and was less careful of the lower part. His 
eyes are small, and deficient in fire. But all this, from the 
distance of the pulpit, is less noticeable, and the towering fore- 
head redeems the whole. After a short, earnest, and singu- 
larly simple prayer, he began to read liis lecture. And cer- 
tainly it was throughout a most ingenious and elaborate 
production. Its language, if not terse or classic, was very 
fluent and forcible. And it was assuredly, as a piece of read- 
irigy almost perfect — calm, clear, distinct, graceful, and musical 
throughout, it rose at times into rich, yet measured swells. 
If, as a composition, scarcely overpowering in eloquence or 
thought, it was singularly clear, forcible, and vivid. The few 
figures introduced were not, we thought, eminently felicitous, 
and there was a slight, sweet monotony in the uniform fall and 
rise of his voice and sentences, which gave rather an artificial 
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air to the whole. It was, neTerthdess, a striking and effective 
display. With regard to his treatment of the di£Scolt passage, 
we thought that he left it and the cognate subjects precisely 
where he found them. The ^^ crystal bar'' did not move to 
his magic Necessity would not bow her awful head to his 
^ law.** The '^ Pottei's clay" remained as stiff as ever in his 
hands. He merely shifted the Gordian knot a little way back 
the rope. He did not cut it, and it seemed to hang and toss 
somewhat discontented at the useless disturbance. Listead of 
setting free the bird, be altered the position of the cage. The 
day, he said, had been marred in the hands of the Potter, but 
he did not answer the questions, By wham^ how, and wherefore 
was it so marred T 

James Morison is, undoubtedly, a very remarkable man. 
His main qualities are vigour of intdlect, energy of tempera- 
ment, extent of readings and invincible perseverance of cha- 
racter. His mind is of the strong logical, rather than of the 
subtle cnr intuitive kind. Round it he has gathered, like a 
panoply, a thick and wide knowledge of theology. Scripture 
criticism, classical and scientific learning. He has cultured, 
besides, to a high degree, his powers of popular address, and a 
voice, originally strong, and a manner originally impetuous, he 
has subjected to perfect controL Extremely ardent in temper- 
ament, he has checked it with success, and it now flows in a 
deep and calm channel. He has naturally large and swelling 
sails, but has vrisely stopped at eveiy port to take in ballast. 
His ambition in youth was to gain classical and literaxy 
eminence, and we are not sure that he acted right in turning 
ande to theology. Theology, indeed, has noble prizes yet to 
be won in its field ; but these must be often plucked out bom 
amidst the thorns, at no small risk to the daring discoverer. 
The divers who would gather pearls firom its deep ocean, must 
beleanand strongs practised as well as accomplished. If James 
Morison had prosecuted his origmal iendeneyj he had probably 
by this time been an eminent professor in one of our universi- 
ties, or had b^un the construction of a large fiibric of literary 
renown. But the enthusiasm of his temperament, once brought 
under the force of religious impressions, could find for itself no 
adequate outlet save in the preaching of the gospel. 
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And DOW a new dream of a loftier chaiacter came over lik 
spirit. Dissatisfied with the meagreness and coldness of com* 
mon-place theolog7y peroeiving the little and lessening hold k 
has upon enlightened men, he thirsted after the distinction dt 
introdadng a new era into the sdence. He mnst breathe on its 
diy bones, and make them live. He mnst — ^with new spanned 
ore — aflame on the forehead of the moming skies, the Lnther 
of a new reformation. He set himself accordingly^ to realise 
this fond ambition. Excited, too, by opposition, inflamed hj 
what he thought persecntion, and stirred, moreover, by a sin- 
cere and almost fanatical zeal, he gathered roond him many 
followers, and became the nudens of a party. Earnest he 
continues still, but we are happy to believe that all, or moat of 
what was fimatical and egotistical in him, has now efxhaled. 
He has discovered that human nature is not to be taken bj 
storm — ^that old Adam is too strong for young Morison. He 
has (would that it had been so with a mightier than he — ^Ed» 
ward IrvingI) paused on the brink of the predpioe, and is frai 
becoming a wise, as he has always been a pious, able, and 
erudite man. And while possessing no qrmpathy with the nn* 
manly and unjust attacks which have been made upon him, 
and while deeming him in es^mtiab to be not veiy fior from 
holding orthodox sentiments, without the tact or talent of using 
always orthodox language, we at the same time entertain Tefj 
little hope of any profound or permanent good resulting from 
his system. The meteor does not ripen our com, nor tin 
comet embrown the apples of our orchards. It is not a new 
and startling terminol(^ which will either revive or defend 
modem churches. It is not writing the ^*Fxxef* or the ^Bapkf* 
upon an old imwheeled cart, that will turn it into alooomodve. 
It is not blowing with oiir breath into the sails of a ship be- 
calmed, that will make it move. We need at present an im- 
pulse from above— a touch from the hand of the Old MomUt 
himself-^ breath from the four winds to quicken and to 
strengthen us. 

James Morison is, undoubtedly, much before the nugori^ 
of mimsters, in his knowledge of, and sympathy with, the on- 
goings of his age, and in his perception of the principle thai 
Christianity ought to go on along with iU Bat we do not 
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think him at all fully alive to the exigencies of the case. 
Nor do we think that the system of modified Calvinism he 
teaches is the panacea for our manifold evils. We should like 
to see him turning his vigorous intellect and extensive erudi^ 
tion to the questions of the canon of inspiration, or to the 
confotation of De Wette, Parker, and Strauss. It is notorious 
that British theologians are babes compared to those of Ger- 
many. But we, too, have oiur young Hannibals, and we would 
single out three who could do yeoman service in difierent de- 
partments of the common cause — J(An Eadie of Glasgow, 
John Cairns of Berwick, and James Morison of Kilmarnock. 
This is no time for vain and contemptible janglings about 
^^ atonement />«r ««," *' general and particular reference," while 
the foundations are in jeopardy, when the posts of the door are 
moved, and the house is filled with smoke— and when, though 
the flesh hooks of our Hcphnis and Phinehases be as busy as 
ever, many an Eli old, and many a Samuel young, are tremb- 
ling for the ark of God. 

Morison has published comparatively little ; and what little 
there is, is of very unequal merit On the one hand, we have 
his Essay on the Extent of the Atonement — able, eloquent, 
masterly ; and, on the other, his little book on Prayer, a dilu- 
tion of drivel and washiness, sprinkled with such flowers as, 
^ Dear reader, lend me your knees." He is preparing a book 
of higher pretensions and more elaborate structure, upon the 
Ninth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans — a work we think 
unnecessaiy. All that can be said in favour of the semi- 
Anninian notion of that chapter has been said already by the 
amiable and ingenious Erskine of Linlathen. Mr M.'s trea- 
tise, however, will contain much learning, much ingenuity o£ 
argument, much strength of statement and urgency of appeal ; 
and, whether it break this crust, or ^^ crux criticoruro," or not, 
will assuredly establish its author^s name as a writer on Scrip- 
ture criticbm. 

We remember Mr Morison at college. A tall, somewhat 

eccentric youth, he was to be seen as regularly as Dr Bitchie 

or Professor Wilson, stalking along the bridges or Prince's 

Street, with a white hat put awry on his head, and some half 

dozen volumes under his arm. He was then a hard student, 

2q 
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and a sacceasAil competitor for college prises. Intense stud j 
threw him into m health, which exerted ve^r coiuriderabk «Hl 
salutaiy inflaenoe on his mind. He was licensed to preach in 
1839, we think, and settled soon after in Clerics lane, Ejlmar- 
nock, where he continued till 1841, when, in consequence of 
the atonement controversy (the most absurd, in our judgment, 
in the memoiy of man, which rose from nothing, proved no- 
thing, and sunk as unaccountably as it had arisen), he left the 
Secession Church. He has since continued to preach in Kil- 
mamock, to a large and attached flock. He acts, too, as pro- 
fessor to the body which has arisen around him. We would 
fain hope that he and the other ministers of that body, many 
of whom, such as Mr Guthrie of Glasgow, and Mr Rutherfoid 
of Greenock, are most estimable persons, may soon see their 
way clear to rejoin the communion of the United Presbyterian 
Church, from which they differ rather in words than in reality. 

Mabch 17, 1849. 
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REV. JAMES TAYLOR, 

EAST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 

Though many of the lesser doings of man prove him to some 
extent the creature of drcnmstatices, his mightier actions, 
which are more immediately connected with his mind, prove 
that he possesses an individuality which defies all these dream- 
stances, and which, like the vessel propelled by steam, can move 
on against wind and tide, with but little impediment to its rate 
of progress. In proof of this we ofier only one argument at 
present, and that to ns appears satis&ctory. In the largest 
ecclesiastical bodies there are men of narrow and sectarian 
mind, and in the smallest bodies there are men of catholic spirit 
and unbounded benevolence. Lest some may find difficulty 
in seeing how our &cts prove the principle at issue, we may state 
that the natural tendency of large bodies is to give expansion 
to the powers of the mind and heart, while that of small bodies 
is to contract these powers and desires, till many have sat down 
wrapped in a mantle of selfishness, and concluded that in a 
degenerate age they only have been left to lift up a testimony 
for the truth. Now, it needs no proof that religious as well as 
other bodies owe much to circumstances for their formation. 
The majority become connected with such from hereditary 
prejudice, bom personal or local attachments, or from some 
temporary visitation of feeling. Such a union, then, may be 
pivperiy classed among man's lesser doings. It is formed in 
great measure through the pressure of circumstances over 
which he has but slight control. Men's mightiest doings have 
little or nothing to do with sectarian connexion. On the 
contrary, those deeds that most benefit man — that take the 
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widest sweep of benevolence, and have most of principle in 
them— owe nothing whatever to snch mechanical association. 
The preacher of the Church of England never converted a 
human being from the error of his way bj holding forth the 
beauties or utility of a state church. The Methodist never 
recalled a lost prodigal by descanting on the oi^ganization of 
the conference. The Dissenting preacher never turned one 
to righteousness by exhibiting the superiority of dissent over 
compulsoryism. The Independent never saved a soul by 
preaching independency. The Antipedobaptist never saved 
A soul by exciting its antipathies against those who deny cer- 
tain rites to children ; and the Baptist never converted a sinneri 
by pointing him to water where he may be baptized. It is 
roaui not as the sectarian, but as man and as the Christian^ 
that brings glory to God on earth, and good will to man. 
Still there seems to be occasionally a violation of harmony — an 
incongruity, when one begins to compare carefeUy persons and 
their principles — sectarian limitation with universal philan- 
thropy. Somehow we look for expansion of minds in exten- 
sive bodies, and limitation of views among small bodies. We 
look for the member of a vastly ramified hierarchy to have a 
width and comprehensiveness of view which we dare not ex- 
pect among the disciples of a narrow and exclusive faith. The 
member of the great ecclesiastical body has a wide field for 
the exercise of his faith and love, for he considers, or ought 
to consider, all his numerous associates as disciples, while the 
man of a limited sectional fiuth spreads his love and his hope 
over a veiy little flock. Unhappy is the man who looks not 
thus on his associates. Baxter's life was spent in regrets over 
the hopelessness of a church to which he was attached; and 
Hall and Foster were often grieved that those whom they were 
ecclesiastically under obligation to love were so unworthy of 
their regards. Among those in our day who disturb the haxw 
mony which we have supposed or established to ecclesiastically 
exist, is the subject of our sketch. He has a mind and heart 
which embrace Christendom, and yet he is formally connected 
with a comparatively small denomination. He is a conacieiH 
tious, yet, we must still say, an accidental Baptist, but an 
intelligent and ardent Cliristian. lie ecclesiastically shares 
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his thoughts and his afiSactions with a small tribe, but, as a 
Christian, his heart beats in unison with the entire Israel of 
God. He may by the power of association say strong things 
in fiiYonr of the body to which he belongs, but from the deep- 
est recesses of a feeling heart he wishes peace to the whole 
Church of God. He contends occasionally for the peculiari- 
ties of a sect, but he pleads always for the welfare of man and 
thegloiyofGod. His church connexion is to him a sort of &mily 
matter, while, ecclesiastically, he disports in all the catholicity of 
evangelical Christendom. As a Baptist, he believes that adult 
baptism alone is scriptural — as a Christian, he believes that the 
Holy Ghost baptizes many who were never in the baptismal 
font. He urges his people to contribute to Baptist missions, 
and he calls on them to rejoice with him in the success of all 
evangelical missions. He associates with a small band, but 
considers himself a member of the household of faith — a mem- 
ber of the general assembly and church of the first horn writ- 
ten in heaven. He and a number of the excellent men with 
whom he mingles, are nominal sectionalists and practical 
Christian philanthropists. They consider it desirable that one 
has attended to a rite on which they place such value as to 
inake it warrant a formal severance from others; but they 
believe that immersed infidelity and practical inconsistency are 
more hateful than unbaptized atheism. The lives of such form 
a contrast with their profession, and yet both are good. They 
are, profisssionally, among the smallest religious bodies — ^they 
are, practically, not a whit behind the most zealous philan- 
thropbts of the time. Hear such a one as the subject of our 
sketch preach, and you cannot say what arc the views he holds 
of organised Christianity. He preaches Christ Jesus the Lord, 
and himself as his servant. He can accompany the eunuch 
to the water without asserting that Philip and he were both 
immersed, and satisfy himself with saying what the inspired 
historian asserts, that the eunuch was baptised. He can read 
of households being baptised, without alleging there were no 
children in the household. He can even be present at the 
ceremony of infant baptism, without considering that the font 
has any connexion with the golden calves of Bethel and Dan. 
He holds firmly his own views of church order, and gives 
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Others an equal liberty to hold theirs. TVlth all deference to 
the many excellent men in that body, we cannot but oonsider 
him as before his views of church order. He beUeres in the 
Christianity of millions, while he only associates with hundredsi 
He admits others may get to the heavenly Canaan without 
being immersed in the Jordan, and yet he makes baptism the 
limits of his Christian fellowship* He, and all such, while we 
respect them, are unquestionably men to be wondered at — 
anomalies in the ecclesiastical world, whose views conquer their 
feelings, and who are afraid lest the liberty of their ml views 
should degenerate into licentiousness, were they fully acted oat. 

Let none suppose that we mean, by the above remarks, to 
ascribe any liberalising virtue to establishments or other hagt 
ecclesiastical bodies. On the contraiy, we have shown tint 
these are, of themselves, the creatures of circumstance, and have 
no inherent power of action. Still it must be admitted, that 
while the tendency of large bodies is to increase, that of small 
ones is to divide and subdivide, till they lose influence and 
even identity. That which is of human constitution sometimea 
acts opposite to its seemingly natural design. That of God 
alone preserves its true character, and leads to uniform eflects. 

Last Sabbath evening, at half-past six o'clock, the subject of 
our sketch, in his church in East Begent street, commenced 
his usual evening service. After singing, during which the 
minister and congregation stood, he engaged in prayer, and 
then read a chapter. A few verses having been sun^ he 
Announced, as subject of lecture, Kev. 19th chapter. The 
discourse, of which we cannot even give an outline, was over 
at half-past eight, having occupied nearly an hour and a hal£ 

Diuing the introductory services the manner of the preacher 
is calm and easy. He reads the Psalms slowly and emphati- 
cally, and in prayer he leans forward on the BiUe with his 
right hand stretched out before him. Shortly after he com- 
menced his lecture he raised his voice to the highest pitch, and 
sustained it at that height till he finished. When the matter 
warranted it, that high pitch of voice made his deliveiy power- 
fully impressive. His peroration, for instance, was a torrent 
of eloquent and appropriate appeal. But in the didactic part 
of the discourse (as the first half evidently was) that high pitch 
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of voice was greatly out of place, and had on the hearer a 
punful efiect. Very freqaentlj the matter called for calm 
and dignified discussion. There are few preachers can boast 
of a voice of such variety and power. Its gentlest whispers are 
quite audible, while its thunders starde the most apathetic. 
In general his gestures are animated, and often graceful. The 
fiiult we have mentioned necessarily affects the entire manner, 
and its correction will render a manner already popular very 
attractive and winning. The lecture was on a part of divine 
revelation which can scarcely be interpreted till events shall 
evolve its meaning. The preachers of the 119th century will 
make more of it than those of the 19th. Still there was much 
to interest, and not a little to instruct in the lecture. The 
division of the chapter into three parts was neat and logical, 
though we were not sure that the completeness of the division 
was maintained in the illustrations. The preacher has a con- 
siderable amount of fancy, and, in general, his figures are well 
sustained, and his language neat and chaste. He has notes 
before him, which he occasionally uses, but he is a ready 
speaker, and can speak fluently and with propriety on any 
topic that presents itself in the course of discussion. On his 
peculiar views of the millennium we cannot enter at large. 
These views have at least one other able and eloquent ex- 
pounder in our city, though to us they appear alike unscrip- 
tnral and unphilosophical. 

With the exception of these questionable views, the teach- 
ings of the subject of our sketch are healthful and impressive. 
Eveiy one has his hobby, and some have half a dozen, and in 
this case the hobby is innocent enough. Our preacher seemed 
to &el that his millennium was more a subject for speculation 
than practical belief. '^ The saints," generally, have enough 
of this worid before death, and have more pleasure in antici- 
pating heaven than a return to this world, even though on 
flome &vonred spot of it Christ sojourned. His success as a 
preacher proves that his teachings possess substantial merit. 
By his energy and eloquence, the very beautiful and tasteful 
house where he now worships was reared, and on the occasion 
in question it was crowded to overflowing. He is one of the 
few who preach too much. He has often preached fotur, five, 
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and even six times a-day, which, of course, renders perfect 
preparation impossible. Did he preach less, there would be 
more matter condensed in his discoaraes. We are satisfied 
he could, bj more lengthy preparation, condense the lecture 
of last Sabbath evening into half an hour. Its length 
was quite out of the question, both for minister and pec^le. 
There is cruelty as well as bad policy in keeping a congrega- 
tion cooped up in a badly-ventili^ted crowded chnrch two hours 
and arhalf, or even two hours. Would we could persuade 
preachers to confine themselves to the statutory one hour and 
a-half I The disorder that these long sermons occasion is 
incalculable. 

Mr Taylor has for several years conducted a monthly perio- 
dical, called the Evangelist. It is alike creditable to his 
literary talent and his denominational prudence, and to bis 
Christianity and benevolence. Indeed, it shows that he is as 
much calculated to be useful through the press as fix>m the 
pulpit. It is a question, indeed, whether his mind would not 
be improved by being still more occupied with the close and 
consecutive thought requisite for successfiil authorship. He b 
active out of the pulpit in visiting his people, and his attentions 
towards the sick are unremitting. In private life he is affiible, 
gentle, and communicable. He has found time to store his 
mind with general literature, and few ministers are better 
acquainted with passing events. Not only are his people at- 
tached to him, but he is loved by all with whom he comes in 
contact. He can converse with other Christians without hint- 
ing or implying that they are in a dangerous position because 
not of his denomination. Were all with whom he is ecclesi- 
astically associated as catholic in their views, the denomination 
would be much stronger, numerically and inflnentially. 

Mr Taylor is a native of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, and 
was bom in the memorable year of 1815. His first field of 
labour was Blackburn, near Edinburgh, where he was ordained 
in 1838. In 1840 he was settied with the church at Airdrie, 
which prospered greatly. In 1843, in consequence of change 
of views on the subject of baptism, he had a new church to 
collect and chapel to build in that town. The church of which 
be is at present pastor was formed in October, 1845. On the 
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1st January) 1846, he was ordained pastor. The chorch then 
numbered twenty-six members. After meeting for nearly two 
years in the New City Hall, the congregation removed to their 
present chapel, which, with the addition of new vestries, cost 
about £1800. The members are at present above 200. The 
audience during the day is about 500, and in the evening the 
place is crowded to overflowing. The chapel is one of the 
neatest in Glasgow, and reflects great credit on the taste that 
planned, and the enterprise that erected it. 

. 17, 1S49. 
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REV. JOHN NOBLE, A.M., 

DUKE STREET, GLASGOW. 

There is mnch meaning in the sajring^ ^^the modesty of tme 
science." Newton's career was the best illostration ever for 
nisbed of this modesty. He considered himself but a child 
entering on the pursoit of science, and lisping its first princi- 
ples. We know no good reason why the modes^ of genios 
and of tme ministerial talent should not be as mnch celebrated 
as that of science. There are, however, reasons which tend to 
prevent this application. In theology, mere dabblers have a 
better chance of eclat than dabblers in science. Those who 
would never shine in the annals of science, become small lights 
in the theological world ; and it seems to be a fixed mle 
in that department, that those least cumbered by modesty 
succeed b^t in securing popular applause. Our deigy of 
great name are sometimes greatly inferior in all the substantial 
excellencies of preaching, to those less known. Every Pres- 
bytery and Synod have their acknowledged number of speak- 
ing and acting men ; and others receive credit for being excel- 
lent listeners, and veiy good men in their own sphere. Those 
who know not these &cts are occasionally astonished when they 
hear such preachers as the subject of our sketch. Of oourse 
he will seldom or never be heard but in his own pulpit, for the 
leading ones only patronise one another, and seldom think of 
inviting an unknown preacher to their pulpits. He thinks as 
well, and speaks as well as our public orators, and yet in 
church courts he never opens his mouth, because no one wishes 
him to do it, and because he is too modest to come forward of 
his own accord. The modesty of theology manifests itself hj 
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flQence, unlefls when called on imperatively to speak. Thanks, 
however, to many, their modesty does not prevent their good 
intentions, for they are equally ready to speak whether pre- 
pared or unprepared, and the worst prepared the longer will 
be the speech. Our church courts would be much more sensi- 
bly conducted, if means could be devised of keeping empty 
loquacity silent, and of drawing out real merit. As it is, a few 
well-known men carry on and settle all matters ; and but for 
an occasional division, or the aid of an almanac, others, unless 
among their own people, would live and die unnumbered and 
unknown. 

Shallow waters are noisy, whereas the broad deep river 
sweeps on noiselessly and majestically. It is somewhat amus- 
ing to see one who is not able to conduct the business of his 
congregation properly, kindly aiding to manage Presbytery and 
Synod business, while those who quietly manage Uieir own 
people, have nothing to say in the management of others. 
Those who scatter congregations to the merest handfhls, volun- 
teer their services and their zeal to church and state affairs, 
while those building up churches, in numbers, activity, and 
zeal, are sitting and silent members of church courts. All this 
proves that the time is not yet come when ministerial talent 
will be fully employed, and when ministerial prudence will be 
properly appreciated — ^when the man justly honoured by his 
people will be equally honoured by his clerical brethren — and 
when the man whose petulance and imprudence are patent to 
Ins people, will sit silent in the presence of superior worth and 
superior wisdom. 

Last Sabbath afternoon the subject of our present sketch 
preached in Free St Stephen's Church of this dty, by 
appointment of the Presbytery, in connection with the settle- 
ment of a minister in that church. After a few introductory 
remarks, he gave out, as his text, Joel ii. 12, Ac, ^^ Therefore 
also now, saith the Lord, rend your heart and not your gar- 
ments,'' &c, to the end of the next verse. 

The discourse was over at about twenty minutes past three, 
having occupied about three quarters of an hour. After prayer, 
baptism was administered, and after certain oflSdal duties the 
congregation was dismissed about four. 
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The discourse possessed substantial merit. It was complete 
as regards exordium, division, illustration, and peroration. 
The preacher very properly, in lus introductory remarks, r»> 
ferred to the circumstances in which the words of his text were 
delivered, and then showing their bearing on all times and 
circumstances. Were the Old Testament always as judici- 
ously treated, it would serve as important purposes in preach- 
ing the gospel as it does in the economy of redemption. He 
views it as exhibiting the character of man, and the unalter- 
able perfections of Ood, and hence events become the emblems 
of principle, and illustrative of the divine perfections. The 
division included and exhausted the text. The duty and the 
encouragement are the leading themes of the passage, and 
both were admirably treated. The duty of repentance waa 
lucidly stated. It was shown to be at once the duty of the 
sinner and the gift of God in full consistency and harmony. 
The ^' encouragements," too, were well arranged and intelligiUy 
stated, and the varied illustrations were popular, pertinent, and 
impressive. We hesitate not to pronounce the discourse a 
model one, both doctrinally and practically considered. The 
manner of the preacher is animated and energetic. He reads 
his discourse Grom a carefully prepared manuscript, and though 
his eye is not closely confined to his notes, he evidently keeps 
by what he has previously prepared till he finishes the outline 
and its illustrations, and he then shuts the Bible and finisbea 
with a stirring and inferential peroration. Our preacher is 
evidently a man of feeling. There is, doubtless, much of the 
tender and pathetic in his mental constitution, and his soft 
sweet voice well expresses his feelings. His delivery is slow, 
emphatic, and expressive. His voice generally varies with the 
subject, and his language is neat, and occasionally eloquent. 
He must be a useful as well as an attentive preacher if the 
specimens given are a fair average of his pulpit appearances. 
His prayer before sermon was short and comprebnsive, and 
his reading of the Psalms was distinct and correct. In ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism he delivered a veiy excellent 
address. It was much more than the usual formal statement, 
it was a very lucid summary of the gospel, delivered with an 
energy becoming the subject, and which went far to redeem 
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the rite, which has sunk in many cases to dull fonnalitj. Dr 
Chalmers draws a distinction between the ministerial labomv 
ers who produce and the ministerial labourers who prune. 
What, he asks, are the ingredients of mightiest effect in the 
character and talents of a productive labourer t They are 
not his scholarship, and not his critical sagacity of discernment 
into the obscurities of Scripture, and not his searching or pro- 
found insight among the mysteries of the himian constitution. 
With these he may be helped to estimate the Christianity that 
has been formed and to lop off its unseemly excrescences, but 
with these alone he will never positively rear on the foundation 
of nature the edifice itself. For the forthputting of this power 
we must look to men who bear on their own hearts the impress 
of Christianity, whether they are with or without a very high 
and artificial scholarship. We must look to those who have 
the Spirit themselves, and who have power in their interces- 
sions with God. In the same discourse that prince of preach- 
ers denounced that pruning system which merely cuts every- 
thing out in doctrine and discipline, till a lifeless orthodoxy is 
obtained. He approves rather of Methodism, which has 
wrought its miracles, not of imaginary, but of substantial 
grace upon the people. The preaching of the subject of our 
sketch is calculated to be eminently productive. There is 
much of the stirring and exciting without wild extravagance 
or incoherent declamation. Enthusiasm, in the best sense of 
the term, characterises his pulpit appearances, and though he 
is not less learned than his brethren in the ministry he is 
probably less anxious to make any ostentatious display of his 
knowledge. 

The subject of our sketch was bom at Inverness, and re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from the Senatusof Eang^s College, 
Aberdeen. He succeeded the late Professor Bitchie of the 
London University, to the Rectorship of the Tain Academy, 
and was presented, in 1833, by the Hon. Mrs Hay MOS[enzie 
of Cromarty, to the Parish of Fodderty. He resigned his con- 
nection wiUi the Established Church at the Disruption. He 
came, at the urgent call of the Gaelic congregation to Glas- 
gow, and was influenced, by the concurrent opinion of the 
Presbyteries of Greenock and Glasgow to accept of the call to 
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tbe Chidic ooDgregatiaii at Gfeenocky haTing been aasiired 
that his ocBsent ooold tend to hamKnise the oongr^atioiu He 
dia eo w ered that such would not be the case, and therefive oonld 
not consent to be a cause of a disroptkm, aU the moxe, as in 
companj with the kte lamented Mr Stewart of Cromarty, 
he had Tiolated the first valid and final interdict of 
the Court of Sessioiiy whidi cansed the DisnipticMi of the 
FrfrtaMished Chmch— Mr Stewart preaching at Hnntlj, and 
he at Bhynie in Strathbq^e. He was also a member of the 
oonTocatioiiy and signed all the resolotioDS. 

[Since the above was written, Mr Noble has finished his 
earthlv career. He died in April, 1849, and there have 
been deep lamentations over his early departure.] 
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BEV. WILLIAM MOJOUGALL, 

PAISLET. 

Whsn, about ten yean ago> we made our first visit to Kil- 
mamocky among its sights oar attention was drawn to an 
elegant chnrch, which, on making inqoiij, we were told was 
the Belief Kirk. The church was tiie most elegant in the 
place, with its spire and dock and bell, which indicated its 
being one of the temples of the Established Church rather 
than of a Dissenting body, then comparatively small and 
obscure as was the Belief Church of that time. Proceeding 
to work in a truly philosophical style we began to thus infer 
and reason: — ^There must be talent, and enterprise^ and 
liberality, among a people who could construct such an edifice. 
The people whose taste and means have reared such a church 
must have selected a popular minister, and, accordingly, we 
resolved to hear htm preach. The Sabbath was one in winter — 
one of those days in which nature aids devotion. Cloud and sun- 
shine alternated, ever and anon the wind gave one of its hol- 
low moans, as it assailed the leafless trees or discoursed its shrill 
music through every chink and aperture. And then the sua- 
penaion of labour — ^the holiday dress — ^the Sabbath bell — and 
the clean fiices recalled the sanctity and sacredness of that day. 
It was about six o'clock in the evening of that winter Sabbath 
that we made our way to the Belief Church, Kilmarnock. 
The stream of church-goers moving to that place, and the 
sound of the soft and solemn bell, directed our steps to our 
desired destination. On entering, though the hour of worship 
had not yet arrived, the spacious and elegant house was 
crofwded, so that it was with diflSculty a seat could be got. At 
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that time the Voluntary question was raging with great violence. 
Many ministers considered discretion the better part of valour, 
while a few took a prominent part, and contended for the forms 
of worship once delivered to the saints. Among the latter 
class was the subject of our sketch, who was then minister of 
that church, and who, on the evening in question, delivered a 
lecture on the subject. We do not distinctly remember the 
topic of lecture, but we still have vivid recollections of the 
appearance of the crowded and attentive congregation — ^the 
solemn and energetic manner of the lecturer, and the satis- 
faction we experienced in hearing the bulwarks of Volun- 
taryism so ably and eloquently defended before a congregation 
so apparently intelligent. At that time it required courage to 
lift up a testimony in behalf of assailed Voluntaryism. The 
compulsory system was strongly entrenched by all the re- 
sources of wealth, and respectability, and talent, and to 
assail the " church of our fathersy^ as " mother church** was 
then called, placed one's courage on the stretch. Our lec- 
turer, on that evening, however, seemed strong in the faith, 
that his cause was good, and that despised and contemned 
Voluntarjasm would one day bear the ascendancy. \\''e re- 
turned from that place with our antipathy strengthened against 
compulsoryism in religious matters, and all our former prepos- 
sessions strengthened in favour of voluntary dissent. The 
bold stand our preacher made at that time gained him many 
friends, and not a few enemies. He prosecuted his work in 
that town with vigour and success, and was more than a match 
officially for the defenders of opposite systems. But for such 
ministers reformation would be impossible, and but for great 
strength of purpose, they could not be reformers. The great 
majority even of Christian men look at first on the doings of 
such with suspicion. Their zeal and courage are unmistake- 
able and undeniable, but their prudence, and even their piety, 
are apt to be called in question. The fact is, that all who ven- 
ture to go before their associates, whether in religion or science, 
or philosophy, are set down as ignorant pretenders or mistaken 
or well meaning men. Time was when fires were prepared for 
reformers, and they got their sincerity tested by the thumbscrew, 
or the rack, or gibbet ; and though these barbarous modes have 
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fallen into disuetnde, a more refined and intense poniahment is 
still the portion of the mde meddlers with established order — 
the assailants of crafts by which many have their living — ^the first 
asserters and workers oat of great principles* Voluntaiyism 
has had its martyrs as well as its advocates. Though the 
smell of no fires passed on them, they were subjected to 
pains and penalties the more intense, because known and felt 
only by themselves. They had to endure the firown of pru- 
dent associates — ^the suspicion of those left in the rear — ^the 
malice and revenge of those whose interests were assailed. 
The time may come when monuments will be reared to their 
memories; but before honour there is suffering as well as 
humility. The time for crowning the heroes of Voluntaiyism 
has not yet come. The men whose envy, or jealousy, or re- 
venge, they provoked, yet live ; but another generation will 
appreciate their valour, and sing their posthumous fame. Knox 
lived not in marble tiU some time after he had finished his 
work, and all who have laboured in reforming the doctrines 
and the forms of professed Christianity will have their reward. 
Besides the honours which await them in the New Jerusalem, 
when they will associate with the martyrs of Jesus, their 
memory will be blessed on earth. Worth will be acknowledged 
when jealousy dies. The world is more just than many sup- 
pose, and the church will not be behind die world in cherish- 
ing the memory of its heroes and martyrs. We place the 
aabject of our sketch among 'the boldest and most successfiil 
asseriors of the honours of a great principle— a principle which 
he has lived to see in the ascendant, and which hastens to bless 
the church and the world. Years rolled on, but the impres- 
sions of that lecture which we have just alluded to still re- 
mained, and when, a few Sabbaths ago, we saw the preacher 
in John Street United Presbyterian Church the scenes and 
the circumstances ten years gone by were all conjured up. 
Time had begun to spread his snows on the head of the 
preacher. The impetuosity and popular power we had wit- 
nessed on the evening in question were less, but their place 
was well filled up with the development of the higher intellec- 
tual and moral powers. There were fewer brilliant passages, 
but the continuity of thought was as resistless, and the arrange* 

28 
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ment was as lucid. His subject was the first four verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews^ chap, i., which^ after the nsual intro- 
ductory services, he gave out at 25 minutes to twelve o'clock. 
The preacher said that we find in these verses the different 
particulars in which the Jewish and Christian economy are 
contrasted. 1st, The author of both dispensations is God — 
God spoke to the fathers, and God spoke by his Son ; 2d, We 
refer to the time and way of communication — He spoke at 
sundry times — or several portions — in sundry ways ; 3d, The 
different persons by whom and to whom the communications 
were made. Each of these particulars were illustrated at con- 
siderable length, and w4th much clearness and force. The 
discourse was over at twenty minutes to one, and the congre- 
gation was dismissed at ten minutes to one. 

The style of the discourse was neat, terse, and pregnant with 
thought. The introductory remarks were historical, and strik- 
ingly brought out the state of the Hebrews at the time the 
epistle was addressed to them. The language employed was 
graphically descriptive, and presented the audience with an 
interesting view of the Holy Land, with its sacred temple and 
its attached worshippers. The preacher having presented tlie 
Jews all turning their eyes to their temple, with their hearts 
beating in unison with their splendid ritual, strikingly intro- 
duced the author of the epistle, who, without salutation or 
preface thus speaks : — " God, who at sundry times," &c. The 
division adopted by the preacher was both logical and antithe- 
tical. The points of agreement and difference between the 
Jewish and Christian faith were admirably presented — the 
superiority of the Christian to the Mosaic institution trium- 
phantly vindicated — the person and official glory of Christ 
proven to be infinitely superior to that of Moses — and the 
completeness of the entire economy of redemption — as regards 
type and antitype, representative and vicarious sacrifice — most 
satisfactorily demonstrated. What ought to be the aim of all 
discourses, the preceding was eminently practical. The faith 
of the Jew and the faith of the Christian were exhibited not 
as topics for speculation, but as the ground of personal faith, 
and the encouragements of practical hope. The preacher 
bliowed that the believer in Cliristianitv follows no cunnin«ilv 
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devised fable, but rests on the wisdom and power of Qod — that 
a chain of evidence has been completed which only the most 
sottish ignorance, or the most daring infidelity, can doubt or 
deny. The discourse, as regards matter, had only one fault, 
and that was superabundance. There was a sufficiency in it 
to form a half-dozen discourses, and hence, despite the simple 
and clear style of the preacher, it required very close attention 
to follow his argumentation. Had the sermon been only the 
usual statutory length this might have been tolerable, but to 
keep attention on the rack for an hour and-a-half is certainly 
a severe test — so severe indeed, that we suspect comparatively 
few will submit to it. The discourse was one long argument, 
and, though conducted with much ability, was rather too much 
laboured for general acceptability. Besides the superabun- 
dance of matter, the manner of the preacher was less popular 
than on the occasion referred to in the commencement of this 
sketch. He seemed to quail under the weight of his own 
thoughts, and to be scarcely equal to the delivery of his 
laboured and elegant periods. His utterance was not equal 
to the superiority of his thought and eloquence of his diction. 
He fiiequently breaks up his well-finished sentences by a seem- 
ing difficulty in sustaining his voice and manner, and hence 
when the matter demands the full swelling voice, there are 
feebleness and tremulousness which impair the efiect. The 
preacher had before him a carefully prepared manuscript, to 
which he generally adhered. His gestures, though not so 
animated at times as the matter warrants, are chaste and 
graceful. His appearance is grave, earnest, and solemn, and 
hb voice is soft, full, and generally well modulated. He is 
allowed to be a preacher of peculiar excellence, and, by hard 
and persevering study, has brought a mind, possessed of supe* 
rior natural powers, to a high state of perfection. As a theo- 
logian he stands high in the denomination with which he is 
connected, and enjoys the personal as well as official firiendship 
of several of the most eminent ministers of the denominalion. 
As an author he is comparatively little known. With the 
exception of some sermons in the Relief Preacher and Scottish 
Pulpit, we are not aware that he has appeared as an author. 
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lie is the editor of the volume, lately published, of some of tlic 
discourses of the late lamented Kev. Robert Brodie, of whom 
he was a most intimate friend and a great admirer, and he 
has discharged his editorial duties with care, candour, and 
good taste. As a faithful and attractive friend he enjoys an 
enviable fame. He is open, generous, frank, and prudent. 
He possesses a large fund of anecdote, and humour b said to 
be a prominent feature in his character. In his playful 
moods he is as formidable an antagonist as in his graver 
assaults. He has read much, and is thoroughly versed in the 
various forms and the faith of Christianity. As a scholar, his 
attainments are considerable, though, in preaching the gospel, 
the results and not the details of his investigations are given. 
We doubt whether the public, or even his own denomination, 
fully understand his character. Those who have heard onlv 
his Voluntary lectures fancy him a Boanerges, or a Luther ; 
whereas, in fact, there is little of either in his constitution. 
Undoubtedly he possesses firmness, boldness, and indepen- 
dence; but meekness, mildness, benevolence, and kindness, 
predominate in his character, and he is more in his element as 
a preacher of peace and good will, than as the advocate of any 
system. His delight is to preach Christ Jesus the Lord, 
though he is neither ashamed nor afraid to defend the ma- 
chineiy of a voluntary- Christianity, when circumstances call 
for such defence. When duty calls, all his natural sensitive- 
ness disappears, and he comes forward, bold as a lion, to 
defend what he conceives to be the truth of God. In this 
calculating and compromising age some have mistaken his 
character and motives, though we have no doubt that he is 
well entitled to Pope's highest style of man. Long may the 
influential church, of which he is a minister, enjoy his valuable 
and efficient services. 

Mr M^Dougall is a native of Inverary, which his parents 
left when he was very young. He received his education in 
the schools and University of Glasgow. There being no pro- 
fessor of theology to the Synod of Relief, he studied divinity 
under the late llev. Dr Stevenson Macgill. Having received 
license from the Kehef Presbytery of Glasgow in the end of 
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the year 1822, he was ordained, in 1823, over the Relief Con- 
gregation, Campbelton. In 1827 he received a call to Eil- 
mamock. During his incumbency, the former place of 
worship, which contained about 1000 sittings, having become 
too small for his increasing congregation, the present large 
and elegant church was built for him, which was soon filled to 
overflowing. In 1843, on the death of the Rev. Dr Thomson, 
he was translated to his present charge in Thread Street, 
Paisley. Of his success there we cannot speak, but we have 
no doubt the St Mirrenites appreciate his preaching as well as 
the people he left. He is now minister of one of the largest 
and wealthiest congregations in Paisley. 

Mabch B, 1S49. 
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REV. MATTHEW GARDINEK, D.D., 

BOTH WELL. 

Though every Christian delights to anticipate the time when 
men will beat their speara into ploughshares, and their swords 
into pmning-hooks, and when they shall learn war no more, 
it cannot be denied that occasionally the sword has beoi em- 
ployed with success in the service of Christianity. We must 
state, however, that the success has been owing to a false posi- 
tion taken by the temporal rulers of the people. Had these 
never mixed the sacred with the secular, and endeavoured to 
coerce the conscience, there never could have arisen such cir- 
cumstances as would have justified the disciples of Christian- 
ity in marching to defend their principles in the battle field. 
It cannot be denied that all the persecutions of the last fifteen 
centuries originated in Caesar interfering with the things that 
were Ood's, and attempting to mould the religious opinions of 
men into unison with political and ecclesiastical intrigue. The 
most strenuous advocates for peace can scarcely blame the 
Covenanters for arming and meeting the emissaries of usurp- 
ers over the conscience on their own ground. The heart of 
every true Presbyterian swells with gratitude as he looks back 
to the transactions of Bothwell Bridge, when the stem aona of 
the covenant met a bloody Dalziel and a Claverhouse, and 
repelled the infliction of ^' black prelacy" with their broad 
swords. The seeming defeat of the Covenanters on that oc^ 
casion was a virtual victory, and to it and similar scenes Scot- 
land owes the purity and simplicity of her Presbyterian wor- 
ship. It is not a little remarkable, that Bothwell Bridge and 
its neighbourhood, in which so many fell, are coupled in tiie 
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intelligent mind with the most sacred associations* The in- 
trepidityi independence, zeal, courage, and piety of the Cove- 
nanters, and the sacredness of the caose in which thej bled, 
strips the locality of all the horrors of a battle field, and ren- 
ders the place holy groond. There lives not an intelligent 
man bat feels a solemnity come over his spirit as he nears the 
spot where the Covenanters triumphed in death, and where 
they spilled their blood in testimony of the sacrednessin which 
they held their principles. The dread transactions of that 
locally compelled the persecutors to pause, and taught them 
that the true protestors and Presbyterians of Scotland valued 
principle much higher than even dieir life ; and who will dare 
to blame those holy men for interposing their lives between 
Scotland and ^^ black prelacy^ ? But for the stand those made, 
what were Scotland at this moment 1 To what is it owing that 
Scottish Presbytery and ScotUsh piety are celebrated through- 
out the world t Are not these things owing to the charac- 
ter and heroic deeds of our Covenanting fore&thers? — to those 
men that wandered in dens and caves of the earth — ^being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented — of whom the world was not 
worthy? And why is it at this moment that Scotland is less 
the arena of political priestcraft than any other country ? Is it 
not because of those men who refused to call any man on earth 
father, and who, rather than injure their conscience, submitted 
joyfully to the spoiling of their goods, and braved even death 
itself in its most revolting forms t Every great principle has 
had its martyrs as well as its assertors, and if Scottish Pres- 
bytery is to be estimated according to the number of its 
martyrs, its claims rank higher than any other system* 
Though we place not the one sacrifice without the gates of 
Jerusalem in comparison with any other, there may be no 
impiety in asserting that while that one sacrifice will yet be 
the means of effecting the Christianising of the whole world, 
a firesh lustre has been thrown around that great moral mani- 
festation by the doings and the sufierings of those who con- 
fessed they owed their all to that sacrifice* Who will deny 
that from Bothwell Bridge an influence potent and healthftil 
has for centuries proceeded, and that time and change only 
add to that iuflucncc ? The transactions at that bridge, how- 
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ever vividly realised and earnestly believed, cannot of them- 
selves save a soul, but they have thrown an imperishable 
grandeur around Scottish Presbytery, and exerted a benign 
influence in behalf of Christianity to the very ends of the 
earth. The contagion of those events has extended to every 
Presbyterian, and added decision to his character and vigoor 
to his piety. We could not help supposing that the man who, 
for nearly half a century, has dwelt and ministered, as it were, 
under the shadow of that bridge, must be eminent for his piety 
and energy ; but it was not till last Sabbath that we had an 
opportunity of testing our long-cherished theory, and we were 
extremely gratified to find that, as far as we could judge, our 
theory was perfectly correct. Having seated ourselves in 
Bothwell Church on that occasion, we were impatient to satisfy 
our eyes and ears as to whether the favourable reports we had 
heard of the clergyman, who had ministered for forty-aix years 
in that parish, were in accordance with fact. Shortly after the 
usual hour of public worship (twelve noon), one ascended the 
pulpit stairs, whose mean and aspect seemed to correspond with 
the idea we had formed. A venerable old man, beginning to 
bow beneath a load of years, whose locks were silvery white, 
whose countenance was the image of tranquillity, temperance, 
firmness, and piety, and whose steps retained all the elasticity 
of youth, was about to bless the audience. When he stood up 
to commence the service, there was devotion and music in the 
tones of his voice and heaven in his placid countenance. Who 
could be otherwise than charmed, as in his own earnest, win- 
ning way, and in a voice sweet as the syrens, he on that morn- 
ing, in the presence of a still congregation, read as follows : — 

" In beauty of His holiness, — O do the Lord adore ! 
Likewise let all the earth throughout — Tremble his face before.*' 

We cannot say that in singing these lines the harmony was 
perfect, but there were earnestness and devotion in many a 
countenance ; and how could it have been otherwise f Sing- 
ing being over, the venerable occupant of the pulpit rose and 
offered a prayer, which for simplicity, appropriateness, and de- 
votion, and real practical matter, we certainly never heard 
excelled. He then read, and very neatly expounded, the 11th 
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chapter of the Acts. After praise, he gave out as his text, 2d 
Corinthians yi. 2. The words of the text were, ^^ Behold now 
is the accepted time ; behold now is the day of salvation.'' He 
commenced by saying that this text contains a truth of the 
greatest importance, which is nshered in with the word ^' be- 
hold" inviting attention to it. Let ns proceed to inquire what 
is to be understood by the words ** the accepted time" and the 
** day of salvation," and the improvement we are to make of 
it. The accepted time and the day of salvation are evidently 
of synonymous import, and refer to the same period, namely,- 
to the space God waits to be gracious, and during which we 
may, by divine grace, secure to ourselves an interest in that 
salvation which is in Christ with eternal glory. My friends, 
we all stand in need of salvation. We have in us by nature 
a heart deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. Our 
sins have been countless as the hairs on our head, and as the 
Bands on the sea shore, and God hath said the soul that sin- 
neth it shall die. Such was the sentence to which we all had 
become obnoxious. Thoughtless and presumptuous men may 
indeed flatter themselves that the Father of mercies will not 
be strict to mark their iniquities nor severe to punish them ; 
but the Scriptures expressly declare that God will by no means 
clear the guilty, — ^that indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish shall be the portion of eveiy soul of man that doeth evil. 
But in the council of peace the eternal Father said, Deliver 
from going down to the pit for I have found a ransom ; and 
in the fulness of time He sent forth his own Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law. He made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him ; and 
Jesus Christ by his humiliation, his sufferings, and obedience 
unto death, even the death of the cross, having expiated the 
guilt of His people, made reconciliation for iniquity, and 
brought in everlasting righteousness and salvation, in Christ, 
Jehovah now proclaims himself ready to receive and ready to 
forgive every returning sinner. So long as the offers of mercy 
and pardon are made, so long is there a way of return to God. 
Space is granted during which we may be saved. And this 

is the accepted time — this the day of salvation. He then ex- 

2 T 
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patiated on the inconceivable blessedness which shall be the 
portion of the man who shall be found on the day of judg- 
ment to have improved this precious season, and dosed with 
the offers of the gospel. He then went on to saj — ^Well, then, 
is the present called the accepted time and the day of salva- 
tion ; and need I tell you that the salvation of the soul is the 
first and greatest work in which we can engage ? K we iail 
in this all our other work will be lost, for what will it profit a 
man should he gain the whole world if he lose his soul T Are 
you then seeking this salvation with all your heart ? Have 
you fled to Christ as the only hope set before you in the gos- 
pel ! Do you live by the faith of the Son of God f Is his 
word your rule, and his glory your aim? — ^his love your 
motive, sweetly constraining you to obey his commands ? Put 
these questions to yourselves individually, as the present is the 
only time for acceptance and reconciliation — the preparaticMi 
time for the inheritance of the saints in light. One sin onre- 
pented of and unforgiven will be your ruin ; and who can un- 
derstand his errors t Have yon then with an humble and 
contrite heart, bewailed your sins before God? Have yon put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and do you walk in newness of liife? 
You have wasted much precious time, while Sabbath after 
Sabbath God has called you to repentance and faith. He has 
allured and alarmed you, but yet some of you are without 
Christ, and, consequently, without hope. How shall you 
escape if you neglect so great salvation ? Will you not feel 
your need of salvation before the day of salvation is over, and 
your state for ever fixed? Will you not reflect on the state 
of your souls before they are lost for ever ? Awake thou that 
slecpest and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light. Awake and seek the things that belong to your peace, 
lest they be suddenly and for ever hid firom your eyes. Perhaps 
some are saying they mean to be religious at a future period. 
The young look forward to being settled in life ; the middle- 
aged to the time when they shall be less encumbered vrith the 
cares of this life ; and the aged to a sick or dying bed. Then 
they hope to seek and find acceptance witli God. I would 
ask you, Have you made a covenant with death and an agree- 
Diciit with the grave, so that you are sure you will live till 
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your "convenient season" arrives? What multitudes who 
recently heard the offers of mercy have suddenly been called 
away I Is the time of sickness and bodily distress and disso- 
lution, the time to seek God ? Soundness of mind is as neces^ 
saiy as health of body in order to attend to the concerns of the 
sotJ; and are you sure that frenzied fever may not seize you at 
the time you set to seek God? The Son of man may come 
at an hour you think not. Suddenly you may be sent to the 
bar of judgment; even before you could cry for mercy. On 
all these grounds, as well as many others, may not the present 
be called the accepted time and the day of salvation. To-day, 
if you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Let tUs 
day be the beginning of days to your souls. Welcome the 
Saviour to your hearts, and may he enter in and dwell there, 
and dwell with you for ever. The sermon, whioh occupied 
about three quarters of an hour, was over at a quarter to two ; 
and, after the concluding services, the congregation was dis- 
missed at two o'clock, having been assembled two hours. 

We have given a brief outline of the preceding discourse, to 
prepare our readers for the opinion we are now about to expresis 
of this preacher. We feel warranted to pronounce it a sermon 
of no ordinary merits. Without any statement of dogmatic 
theology, the doctrinal views of the preacher were brought out 
with admirable clearness. The text allowed an epitome of the 
gospel, and this the preacher stated in a luminous and simple 
manner. But excellent and unexceptionable as is the matter, 
it loses incalculably by the absence of the sweet persuasive 
sounds of the preacher^s voice. Earnestness is probably the 
most prominent characteristic of his preaching. He is no cold 
theorist — no calculating doctrinalist — ^but an earnest, energetic, 
experimental preacher. He speaks not before his people, but 
to them ; and without any fear of offending ears polite, he tells 
the ungodly part of his hearers of that state which awaits them 
if they die unpardoned. We have formerly stated that the 
good which a preacher accomplishes owes nothing to his secta- 
rian connexion. No one ever converted a sinner frx>m the 
error of his way by holding forth the peculiarities of sect ; but 
every one succeeds just as he preaches unsectarian Christianity 
in all its scriptural catholicity. K this theory is correct, our 
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preacher holds a high place among the successful preac-hcrs 
of the time. His discourses — -judging from the above — 
are alike free of sectional and dogmatical peculiaritj. We 
should do our preacher a manifest injustice did we not emphati- 
cally state, that he in the highest and best sense of the term 
preaches Christ Jesus the Lord. His prayers and his dis- 
courses are alike redolent with the doctrines of the cross. It 
is moreover to be obser\'ed, that his discourses and prayers are 
not a mere compilation of sound words collected from confes- 
sions and catechisms — he keeps Christ cnicified before his 
hearers, and connects every doctrine and duty with the cross. 
We never heard prayers or a sermon which more prominently 
brought out justification by faith in the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ, and sanctification by the Spirit of God. His preaching 
is the preaching of sound principles more than of sound words. 
We have often thought that many who wish to be accounted 
orthodox preachers, would be more honest and more consistent 
to discard Christ altogether from their services. He b named 
so that the erasure of his name would scarcely affect their ser- 
mons. He may be introduced to round a period, or give a 
doctrine the semblance of Christianity, but the peculiar doc- 
trines of the cross are not the substance of their discourses. 
They speak of Christ much after the fashion they speak of 
Peter, or John, or Paul, or even of some classical hero. They 
are characters in the ])iece, but not the chief or most prominent 
ones. To all mere formal orthodox preachers of everj' name, 
we say, go and learn of the subject of our sketch. Though 
no man that feels not an interest in the blessings of the gospel 
can preach as he does, others may learn how far they come 
short of preaching the truth as it is in Jesus. Besides the 
preaching being of the right sort, his manner greatly recom- 
mends his doctrine. His manner is solemn, earnest, and impres- 
sive. His voice is full, sweet, and musical, and excellently 
under control ; and, though advanced in years, he makes him- 
self not only intelligible in every part of the large church, 
but effective. Its winning sounds and its alarming notes are 
alike audible and alike persuasive. 

The appearance of the subject of our sketch corroborates all 
that has been said of the healthiness of the locality where he 
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has laboured so long. Though he is in the forty-seventh year 
of his ministry, he retains almost his youthful vigour. His 
mind has evidently lost none of its powers, and his delivery is 
as energetic as in earlier years. Though in his fine church 
here and there one is to be found covered with the snows of 
age, he has seen almost an entire generation pass away. He 
now ministers to the grandchildren of those who enjoyed the 
early part of his ministrations. The fathers, the children, and 
the children's children, have received the benefit of his instruc- 
tions ; and if they appreciate them not, their final account will 
not be with joy. A locality which has for half a century been 
favoured with so faithful a ministry, ought to be eminent for its 
morality and religion. 

Dr Gardiner is a native of Glasgow, and was educated at 
the Grammar School, and afterwards at the University of that 
city. Having finished his curiiculum, he obtained license from 
the Glasgow Presbytery about 1799. Having afterwards 
resided in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, he preached occa- 
sionally for the minister of that parish. It says much for his 
popularity in early years, that on entering the ministry he 
had no prospects of patronage from any quarter whatever, but 
depended entirely for advancement on his own resources. On 
one occasion while preaching, as stated above, for one of the 
Hamilton ministers, Lord Archibald Hamilton and two of his 
sisters were amongst his auditors. They were so satisfied with 
Mr Gardiner's services, that Lady Ann Hamilton, unsolicited 
on Mr Gardiner^s part, procured for him the first vacant parish 
in her fathei^s gifl, which fortunately happened to be Bothwell. 
He was here ordained in April, 1802, where he has since 
laboured successfully, to a veiy attached and devoted people.* 
Dr Gardiner was Moderator of the General Assembly in 1837* 
For many years the Doctor kept up a regular system of cate- 
chising his parish, and still continues his visitations. He holds 
the degrees of A.M. and D.D. from Glasgow University. 

Mabch 10, 1S49. 



* Af ft proof of which we maj mention, that the pftrifhionera, end ft few frimde 
of the Pmhytery, prceeoted him Iftitjeftr with hie portrait, peinted bjr John Graham 
Gilbert, E«|. of YorkbiU. 
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LOIEKILNS, DUNFERMLINE. 

The harmony of the universe has been snccessfiilly ui^ged as 
a proof that there is but one all-creating — all-preserving God. 
Probably the diver$ity of the universe might bear with equal 
effect in proof of that great truth. It is that diversify which 
renders the harmony so remarkable. The maintenance of 
harmony among objects exactly similar would be a compara- 
tively easy task, but when resemblance is the exception, and 
difference the rule, the combining of all into one complete, 
compact, and imposing whole, can be the act only of one com- 
prehensive and perfect mind. In the preservation of this har- 
mony there are the nicest adjustments — the most complex re- 
lationships — the most complete counterparts, and the most 
striking analogies everywhere observable. The material crea- 
tion besides being a platform where the spiritual and moral 
are manifested, is a vast system of emblem. It is more than 
the objective — it is the counterpart of the subjective in the 
minds of the intelligencies for- which it has been fitted up fur 
a school and a home. The fat valley presents to the eye those 
tranquil spirits whose life is quiescence, and whose manifesta- 
tions never astonished and seldom better the world. What is 
thunder but the shadow of those tumultuous spirits whose doings 
have shaken and alarmed the nations ; and what is the light- 
ning but the indication of that subtle and resistless intellect 
whose might and masteiy have always been felt and acknow- 
ledged. According to principles impUed in these remarks, the 
human mind will appear in forms as diversified as the mani- 
festations of nature. One man's meat is another man's poison. 
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What delights one distresses another. Wlien the thunder 
roars one man walks abroad into the field to enjoy its mosic, 
while another shuts himself up in closest retirement, and 
would exclude, if possible, its sound. One trembles lest the 
lightning in its sweep should make him the object of its power, 
while another person irreverently plays with its wings, and 
attempts to trace its way. On some men all the loveliness of 
the varied landscape is utterly thrown away, while in others it 
excites the most delightful and ecstatic emotions. But for 
this diversity the harmony of v the universe, or ^^ balance of 
power," could not be maintained. What were the con-, 
sequence, if taste and talent were alike. The whole world 
would be after one object, to the neglect of every other. 
The pulpit and pew afford an excellent illustration of 
variety. If taste and talent were not peculiar, the pulpit would 
present a very tame and anomalous aspect. Were pulpit talent 
different, and pew taste the same, the entire population of a city 
would be after the same preacher. Were pulpit talent the 
same, and pew tastes different, the great majority of hearers 
would find nothing to please or profit ; but pulpit talent and 
pulpit tastes being both different, harmony is secured, and every 
one can be satisfied without envying any other. The name of 
the subject of our sketch will in many minds suggest such 
traces of thought as has been pursued in the foregoing re- 
marks. There is in his preaching a strong individuality — an 
unmistakable indication of certain mental attributes, which can 
bo fully appreciated, only by a certain class of mind. Those 
that prefer sound to sense ; and even those that prefer sense, 
accompanied with a considerable amount of sound, will not 
greatly profit by his ministrations. Those, on the other hand, 
who gratefully accept the greatest amount of sense presented 
to them, in the most unostentatious and most unpretending 
manner, may uniformly count on a treat, when favoured with 
his public instructions. The class who can trace the lightning 
in its resistless and noiseless progress — that can listen with 
rapture to the music of the spheres — that can hear an effective 
voice in the calm sunshine, and words unutterable in the still 
midnight, will feel a joy unspeakable, as they drink from his 
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lips^ the essence of a strong intellectualism, and a healthful 
spirituality. 

Last Sabbath, he made his appearance in Greyfriars' Church, 
Glasgow, than which few congregations can enjoy his minis- 
trations with a higher relish. Like all preachers of the higher 
class, his introductory services are brief and appropriate. His 
prayer before sermon, was a flow of devout and clear thought 
Many were rather struck with an earnest supplication in it, to 
the effect that the contemners of our Sabbaths might be dis- 
appointed in their pursuits, and led to acknowledge the Lord 
of the Sabbath. At 25 minutes to 12, he gave out as his text, 
two words in the first verse of the first chapter of 2d Peter — 
" Precious faith." He commenced his discourse by saying 
that the Apostle Peter, in his two epistles, uses the word pre- 
cious very frequently, and always in reference to subjects inti- 
mately connected. " To you that believe he (Christ) is pre- 
cious, ye have been redeemed with the p7*ecious blood of Christ. 
Exceeding great and precloxis promises are given us." In the 
text, we read of precious faith, and elsewhere we find the trial 
of faith called precious. In reference to faith, it is called pre- 
cious ; and that it is so, we will see by considering, 1st, its 
nature ; and 2d, its preciousness or value. 1st, or to the 
nature of faith. Faith is the belief of the testimony God has 
given regarding his Son. This testimony is briefly embodied 
in different passages, as, for instance. This is the record God 
has given of his Son, eternal life, &c. It is a faithful say- 
ing, &c. Being in the form of God, he took on him the form 
of a servant, &c. The testimony includes his humiliation, 
death, resuiTcction, and reign. We must believe that he now 
lives for us, as well as that he once died for us ; and that he 
now dispenses pardon and peace, to all who believe on his 
name. As regards the mental act of faith, it is the same in 
all cases. As we believe other matters, so we believe in Christ. 
Faith is an act we perform every day. But to avoid all mis- 
take on a matter so important, we must make siu'e that what 
we do believe is God's testimony. Many impose on themselves 
by using general terms. One on whom the gospel makes no 
impression, says he btlieves it ; and another, whose Ufe is 
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moulded aooording to its precepts and spirit, also says he be* 
lieves ; bat these two agree, probably only, in the terms they 
employ. The former may exclude the atonement of Christ, 
and, of consequence, all its effects ; while the other holds it. 
The one may believe none of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Cross, while, in the case of the other, they are all his salvation 
and desire. But beware, further, of mistaking assent for fiuth* 
The young man that came to Christ sincerely, but mistakenly, 
believed that he had kept all the commands ; and, in like man- 
ner, many think they believe all the truths of the gospel, while 
their faith may be merely educational or conventionaL He 
illustrated this particular by an allusion to an emigrant vesseU 
Those who do not think of sailing with it hear of it as a matter 
of indifoence, while the one who is to go on board examines 
well its tonnage, sea worthiness, storage, commander, &c* 
According to this view, fiuth is capable of degrees, and will be 
in proportion to the number and character of the subjects be- 
lieved. Here he employed the simile of a landscape that may 
be partly seen from diflbrent points of view, but only fidly 
from one. All who believe in the fundamental facts of Christ- 
ianity are Christians, and yet there may be great diversity in 
their mental state. But faith may be increased not only as 
regards the number of facts believed, but the same fact may be 
presented to the mind in different degrees of vividness. All 
the truths of salvation centre in the person and work of the 
Divine Bedeemer. He is the living Saviour, and our fiiith will 
be strong or weak as we so realise the truth. John was called 
to believe when a vision of the Saviour well nigh overwhelmed 
him, that Jesus was the living one who was dead — ^that he was 
alive — and that he would live for evermore. All these fiM^tg 
in their relation to each other, and to his state, inspired him 
with confidence. He who firequoitly goes and obtains advice 
from a friend, trusts him much more than he who merely hears 
of his fame. But, 2dly, we consider the value or predousness 
of fiuth. He illustrated this by several particulars. 1st, Faith 
is precious, because it unites us with Christ. 2d, Faith is 
preeious, because it purifies the heart. 3d, Faith is precious, 
because it supports under the trials of life. 4th, Faith is pre- 
cious because it is the animating principle of a holy life. He 

2 u 
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then concluded by sajring that if faith did all these things, is it 
not precious? The discourse was over at half-past twelve, 
having occupied 55 minutes. After the concluding services 
the large congregation was dismissed at 23 minutes to one. 

The subject of discourse which, though of the last moment, 
would appear in most hands dry and uninviting. The Chris- 
tian world in Scotland heard so much of the nature of faith 
during recent controversies, that the subject, being associated 
so much with profitless controversy, excites none of the plea- 
santest feelings. In the hands of our preacher, it ceased, how- 
ever, to be something to fight about, and became an intensely 
interesting personal matter. Instead of treating his audience 
to the dogmas of the schools about the four kinds, or four hun- 
dred khids, of faith, he at once took what some may reckon 
the heretical ground of Pollok — 

** In object, not in kind, the difference lay.** 

But while he thus freed his subject from the mazes of mysti- 
cism he took equal care to guard it from the latitudinarianism, 
or, rather, the nothingism, of those who confound assent with 
faith, and this too, he did, by philosophically pointing out that 
the distinction between assent and faith in the business of life is 
as broad and marked as in the matters of reh'gion. He insisted on 
making sure of the facts or testimony, and then of making sure 
that it was an active faith, and not an uninquiring assent that 
we yielded. The constitution of the mind of our preacher evi- 
dently qualifies him for discussing such a subject. His fea- 
tures are the emblem of a keen and metaphysical intellect. He 
may not see so far, mentally, as some others, but his intellec- 
tual eye is as a fiame. At a glance he can penetrate the 
clouds and darkness which good and mistaken men have 
carefully folded round a subject, and he not only sees it, but 
he makes others see it. He throws his lucid thoughts into 
extremely neat and felicitous language. Such is his command 
of language, that without notes his discourse throughout was 
one torrent of rapid speaking. Stumble he occasionally does 
— but that is not for want of words, but through a contest of 
words — this attempting to supersede that, or both coming to- 
jrelher. His voice, too, as well as his features and mind, is 
sliai'ii and clear, and excellently under command. He varies 
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it with his sabject. Though it seems designed for exposition^ 
or giving expression to thought, it can also tremble with feel- 
ing. It can beseech as well as persuade, and appeal to the 
conscience as well as irradiate the understanding. 

The manner of the preacher is remarkable for its ease. He 
wishes ta appear as he really is, and to make no impression 
but what he is able to sustain. He has the ease of a real char- 
acter, and is nothing whatever of an actor. He assumes no 
airs in hb dress or bearing. He allows the people to believe 
in the excellence of his phrenological development without fa- 
Touring them with ocular demonstration — ^his brow being con- 
cealed with the hair that straggles over it. His manner is 
characterised by earnestness as well as ease. He appears like 
one anxious to tell others of something he is persuaded will be 
to them of immense benefit. This earnestness is apparent in 
has voice and gestures, both of which appropriately and taste- 
fully express it. His language, as we have said, is neat, sen* 
tentious, and singularly clear. His sermon is redolent with 
the thoughts of the philosopher and metaphysician, clothed 
in the language of a tasteful orator. The large congregation 

to whom he ministered on the occasion referred to, appreciate 
bis services. 

. Mr Johnston was educated in Glasgow, and is a graduate 
of our University. He was settled at Limekilns shortly after 
Jie had finished his studies, and despite numerous attempts to 
remove him, he has remained since with that congregation. 
He has been induced to preach occasionally to various congre- 
gations in our city, one of which, at least, presented him with 
a call. He is attached to his own people, which, coupled with 
bis shrinking sensitiveness, will render it no easy matter 
to remove him to any other congregation. He was ordained 
in 1823, and is in the 26th year of his ministry, and yet in 
appearance he is not more than forty years of age. 

Mabch 24, 1S49. 

[About two weeks after the appearance of this sketch, the 
University of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of D.D.] 
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FREE CHURCH, BOTHWELL. 

Ik certain matters there is still mach in aname. In religioiis 
qnestiena names have long had an omnipotent power among 
Ae mnkitade, but it is to be particnlarl j observed that these 
names hare chiefly to do with the secolarities of religion. The 
Tsried sanctnaries with which our land is full are known fay 
certain ecclesiastical watchwords for the special nae of fiiands 
and fees. In not a few instances the fUends have got 
name and the opponents another. The inflaence of the 
extends only to the machinery of the different bodies. As fer 
as regards the spiritual and religious they have no might wfaa^ 
ever. The same thing is taught in most of the churches, whe- 
ther nominally bond or free. Unless in cases where imprudent 
officials conduct the services, no one could detect, by any possi- 
bility, from the religious service, what sect any particular con- 
gregation forms a part. Even in localities where bigotiy 
and narrow-mindedness exert their most potent inllnence, the 
services of the sanctuary are unsectarian and catholie. A 
name is no help to derotion, though it sometimes greedy 
fiirthers the secularity of a sect ; and it is to be hoped thai 
the time is not far distant when party names shall be known 
no more, and when the disciples will be known, as at Antiodiy 
by the significant appellation of Christian. Meanwhile, 
party names would do well to be kept in abeyance. Those 
who make least of them generally make most of religion; 
while, on the other hand, thoae who know religion only in 
name^ are most xealous in the advocacy of i,i.clesiBslifsl 
names— as were the Pharisees in tithing mint and anise, 
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while weightier matters were overlooked. Indeed, they may say, 
if their dear name was removed, What have I more? Both" 
wdl, long nndiatnrbed by sectarian warfiure, is now divided in 
ecclesiastics. A considerable number of the inhabitants at the 
memorable dismption of 1843, deserted what is called ^^ the 
Church of our fitthers," and formed themselves into a Free 
Church congregation. They had no fault to find with the 
ministrations to which they had been accustomed, but they 
took their stand on principle, and forsook the place where they 
had been baptised and had long worshipped. And where ia 
the Protestant who would forbid liberty of conscience? They 
thought that adherence to the Established Church was incom- 
patible with the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom, and they 
sundered the dearest ties, and separated themselves from chief 
firiends. It is not necessary that the ground one takes in such 
matters is invulnerable — ^it is enough that it appears to them 
better than the system they leave. There can be no demon- 
Btration in matters about which good and honest men are 
divided. A prima faeie case is sufficient, and no one has a 
right to forbid another to occupy at onoe what he thinks the 
preferable position. At Both well there are two denominations, 
but, fortunately, thre is but one gospel, and in the business of 
eternity the machinery of religion will eventually appear a 
amall matter. In the ^^ Fourth Pilgrim" there is a represent 
tatiMi of a number of pilgrims passing through the Jordan, and 
before they enter a number are seen buckling on their broad 
buttons and hats-bothers are occupied with securing their 
testimony, &c., but no sooner do they enter the water 
than their respective bundles are swept off their backs, and 
are seen gathered in heaps at the edge of the water on the 
came side as the plgrims entered, whQe the parties pass 
akog to the other side, and have no badge of sectarianism 
remaining. In the General Assembly on high, much that 
was dear on earth will not be found — shaving been left in the 
waters of the Jordan of death ; or, adopting a classical allu- 
.mon, having been swept away in Lethe, and lost in the waters 
of oblivion. Last Sabbath we visited the Free Church at 
Boihwdl, and with the exception of a few intimations, which 
were read at the close of the service, we beard nothing of 
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bond or fiee dmidies^ any more than we heard of aeda- 
rianisni on a pferioas Sabbath ficom the occapant of the 
other diorch. The senrioes, as then, oommenced at 12 o'dock, 
and the pidiminarieB cc»nni«ted of twice Btn^ni^ W^y ^"^ 
reading a diapter withoat exposition. The anbject of our 
sketch, at 20 minntes to ones, gave out for his text, 2 Pet-LIT, 
'^ We have made known to yon the power and coming of our 
liOfd J^QS Christ.'' He ccHnmenced faj remarking that the 
iqpostle when he uttered these words was near Ins end. He 
spoke with a deep oonviction of the tmth of the gospel mes- 
sage. He had not ^ followed conning^ j devised ftUes," nor 
^ vain traditi(Hi8 reodved finom the fiithers.'' He made known 
matters of &ct and of experience. There are three systems of 
fidthi One dass belicTes Christianity to be a fid>le ; a second 
dass considers it a mere system of opinions; and a third r o c ei f e s 
it as a system of facts. The apostle strikes at the root of the 
first two systems of faith. He declares what he sawyand knew, 
and felt. He appeak to his own experience. If Christianity 
wore a matter of opinion, it were of comparatiyely little conse- 
quence whether we recdve or rgect iL The wi<^ed notion is 
now too common, that it matters little what a man bdieves, 
preyided he is sincere. If Christiani^ were mere matter of 
opinion, this might be true, but £icts are unchangeable, and our 
fkith cannot alter them. In our text the gospel is stated in short 
compass. It is expressed and implied in the two &cts — the 
<< power** and ^coming of oor Liord Jesus Christ." The 
^ power" refers not to Chrises eternal power as the mighty 
GtMi, but to his delisted and oflSdal power, which he exerts 
in saying men — the power of the Holy Ghost exerted among 
the families of men. The same as Christ q)eakB of in John 
17th, ^ Power oyer all flesh," that he may giye eternal life ta 
those giyen him. This is ** the power" which Peter preached. 
It is the power which Christ is now putting forth as a priest 
and a king upon his throne in estaUidung hiseyerlastingking> 
dom. His ^comin^ in the text refers to his coming in the 
day of judgment to perfiact his kingdom. (See 1 Pet i. 7, 
13, and 2 Pet ii. 4, 12.) It is to be observed that Peter in 
his summary of the gospd in the text, says nothing of the 
atonement. It is seldom mentioned in either of his two epistles. 
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He speaks of the fact that Christ had come and suffared for 
mUf as a &ct lying at the foundation of the whole Christian 
system ; but it is never introduced otherwise than as connected 
with and securing the conversion and sanctification of God's 
elect. (1 Pet. i. 2.) He is more occupied with its design and 
effects on those whom he addresses than with the fact itself. 
Here he quoted a number of passages in proof of this state- 
ment. Let us now see how this design is accomplished. We 
speak not of the purchasey but of the application of redemption 
to the human soul — the great fact of the gospel system set 
before us in the text. Is it then a fact that the spirit of God 
is at work in this world — ^that Christ is thereby making good 
his claims as King in Zion ? Peter on this point appeals to 
the experience of those to whom he writes, specifying three 
distinct steps in the work of the spirit in applying redemption 
to the soul. (1.) <^ He hath begotten us agam." (2.) << Ye 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation.'' 
And (3), ^^ Ye are receiving the ... salvation of your souls." 
(See 1 Pet. i. 5, 9.) In other words we have — 1st, The new 
birth ; 2dy Preservation in faith ; Sd, Growth in grace — three 
facts in the experience of beHevers, spoken of, and appealed to 
as fiu!ts by the apostle. The question now is, how ought we 
to act in reference to this thre^old work of the Holy Ghost f 
A threefold privilege implies threefold obligation. The Apostle, 
therefore, follows up the enumeration of these privileges, with 
UTging these three corresponding duties, Ist, Gird up the loins 
of your mind, and hope to the end. 2d, Corresponding to the 
privilege of preservation by the Spirit, is the duty of cherishing 
the Spirit. Therefore, See that ye love one another, with a 
pure heart fervently. 3d, The third privilege brings with it 
a third duty. 1 Peter, ii. 2, Desire the sincere milk of the 
Word that ye may grow thereby. But, how can we fulfil this 
threefold obligation t The way is simple, v. 19. It resolves 
itself into the good old rule of ^^ Search the Scriptures." Par- 
ticularly, Ist, That hope maybe conceived and sustained, there 
must be a receiving of the word of promise by faith. Hope is 
the firuit of faith. Therefore, if you would live in the hope 
enjoined, lay hold upon the promises. 2d, That you may keep 
your position and attainments, you must keep the word always 
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in remembrance. If you would retain the grace of God, you 
must retain the word of God. And 3d, that you may grow in 
grace, you must grow in acquaintance with the scriptures, that 
make wise unto salvation, A number of intimations and the 
concluding services occupied another half hour, and the con* 
gregation was dismissed at 25 minutes past two, having been 
nearly two and a half hours assembled. 

The introductory services gave a stranger a rather incorrect 
idea of the preacher's abilities. It was not till he had pro- 
ceeded considerably with his discourse that his excellence as an 
effective public speaker appeared. The discourse displayed com- 
prehensiveness and strength of mind. The preacher, firom 
the text, educed a long and able argumentative train of 
thought. The " power" of our Lord Jesus Christ he made a 
summary of the gospel by direct statement and obvious refer- 
ence. According to the view he took of the text, the apostles 
frequently assumed the fact and objective design of Christ's 
death, and dwelt merely on its subjective effects on the mind, 
and hence the j)ower of Christ he understood to be that official 
power with which he was invested on account of his death — 
his power over all flesh that he might give eternal life to his 
people. This subject he illustrated with much clearness and 
cogency. lie displayed an intimate knowledge of the epistles 
of Peter, and also a great amount of analogical illustrative 
ability. He spoke and reasoned well, and introduced tangible 
figures, which, if not always unobjectionable as regards taste, 
were intelligible and forcible. As a whole, the sermon was 
able and eloquent, and calculated to be vexy usefiil. The 
preacher seizes his subject strongly, and enters into it with 
spirit. He has all the fury of a Candlish, and a good deal of 
his manner, as regards voice, &c. Some may have inferred 
from the discourse that the preacher made too little of the fact 
and design of the atonement, but this is a mistake. The 
preacher took up one idea — the subjective aspects of the 
atonement — and to that he adhered ; but it is specially to be 
observed that all these subjective aspects were founded on, and 
inseparable from, the nature of the atonement. The discourse, 
moreover, formed a contrast with those sermons which are full 
of pitiful discussion regai'ding the efficiency and sufficiency of 
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the i^nement. It was presented not as a matter of specula^ 
tion, bat of &ith, and while it came home mth force and 
imptessiyeness to the heart and conscience, discouraged all 
Tain disputation regarding the nature and extent of the atone- 
ment. There were some things stated which were not strictly 
in accordance with generally received views. The preacher 
strongly stated that '' man could not add to the glory of God.'* 
The old divines insisted, that while man could not add to the 
0$$enUal f^ory of Grod, he did and ought to add to his declara- 
tive glory* The first question of our Catechism teaches that 
man may in some form add to the glory of God, and Paul 
commands the Corinthians to do all — ^whether they eat or 
drink, &c. — ^to the glory of God. The preacher also stated 
that the apostle Peter, when he speaks of a more sure word of 
prophecy, cannot mean that prophecy, or anything else, can 
be surer than the evidence of the sight or the senses. The 
preacher here joined issue with philosophy, and, we suspect, 
with fact. The evidence of the senses is not the surest. 
Epedally is the evidence of sight deceptive* The preacher 
has not forgot his classical deeeptio vtstM, or deception of the 
sight. Our fore&thers saw ghosts, but their sons, now more 
philoaophical, see none. Again the preacher speaks of three 
faiths. Those who believe that the gospel is a fable — ^those 
that it is a set of opinions — and those that know and believe 
it as a system of &Gts« Now, we doubt whether the two first 
can be called fiiiths, for they are rather ** unbdiefi^ if there 
was such a word. They are negatives, or denials of Chris- 
tianity, and cannot with any regard to propriety of language 
be ddled fiuths. These and some other matters were some- 
what unguardedly stated. Indeed, we never before heard a 
preacher so correct in the general, incorrect in particulars. 
His discourse displayed great comprehensiveness of mind, and 
great power of thought, while some of his details displayed a 
haste almost incompatible with general accuraqr. The mis- 
takes were obviously the result of haste, and a little more care 
will entirely prevent them. The preacher is evidently pos- 
sessed of powers of a superior order, and were his health as 
good as his abilities, minor defects would speedily disappear. 

Mr Buchanan was bom near Chryston, where he was educated 
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ma ami to Glttgow CoUcge in 1835. He there took dtf 
degree of AJL wilh hooommbk ditdnction. He mm Hceoied 
December, 1843. He preecbed his first eennon et Botkweil 
in a bay-Mky and was ofdained Joly^ 1844. At his fint daj'f 
eervioe^ Jon^ 1843^ tbd oongrBgatbn numbered eleven per> 
eonsy ud it now nnmben 350| with Sabbath-ecfaoob^ and a 
flomisfaing day-achool in Uddingston. The chnrch and edkool 
are fiee of debt. The teacbei's hooae is recently completed, 
and die manse is neaily so. The oongr^atioa indndcs a 
amaber of die most resp e cta bk i fsmiliss of the place. 

It, 1S4SL 
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BEV. J. B. SMITH, 

CKITED PBB8BTTBBUH OHUBCH, OBEBKOCK. 

• 

Ov Sftbbath last, Mr Smith preached in the United Fres^ 
byterian Chnrcfa, North Albion Street, Glasgow. The snlgecta 
diacnned were not new — ^Christianity is not — ^nor possibly were 
they likely to be relished by those who adhere to those misty 
preachers, generally called profound. The teaching was too 
palpable to be misonderstood. Fortunately for roany, un- 
luckily perhaps for a few, there was no necessity in utterly 
wasting the rest of the day in buffeting about in a doud 
of philological and theological fog in search of a precioua 
iray of light supposed to be astray somewhere. There could be 
no mistake about the language, or the ideas which it conveyed. 
Simple, yet not meagre, transparent, yet substantial, encourag- 
ing without inspiring presumption, and attractive with exceed* 
ingly little allowable ornament, these discourses must have 
been at once interesting to the refined and to the comparatively 
illiterate. Their vigourous fireshness was their great charm. 
They owed nothing to poetry or philosophy* Their theology 
is not the science to be dug out of dingy and dusty tomes of 
huge form and scholastic mouldiness, but the theology which 
eo brightly shines on the whole surface of the Bible. 

As a preacher, Mr Smith cannot make the slightest pveten-r 
rions to the abstruse, for which his congregation have every 
reason to be thankfiiL He lacks the talent, perhaps it may be 
the inclination, of putting a text to the torture to give up 
secrets which it never possessed. He does not astonish his 
hearers by a vast display of critical acumen, by telling them 
how many different constructions a fragment of scripture cai^ 
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bear, how many it may bear, and how many it is utterly impos- 
sible to get out of it. These ingenious dislocations and replace- 
ments of texts so fashionable with some preachers, he has the 
good sense not to indulge in. It is a question if he has all his 
life made a discovery of the capabilities of some scriptural 
phrase that nobody has ventured on before. If he has gained 
no renown from the want of such enterprise, he has left his 
own faculties unclouded, and has not, if the expression be 
allowed, chloroformed his audience. A few of those very long- 
headed uneasy old worthies, who doat on those muddy ponds 
called " deep preachers," may be saved the pleasure of setting 
their brains a-hunting in pursuit of the incomprehensible, and 
be unhappUy rendered miserable by being unable to misunder- 
stand. Judging from what we know of the preacher, be has 
no taste for the theological diggings. He finds no necessity 
for mining through masses of earth for some glittering pebble, 
when the treasures of the kingdom lie so profusely scattered 
on the surface. He does his fellow-men a nobler and a better 
ser\'ice. He shows them where priceless gems, and the golden 
and amaranthine flowers of heaven may be picked up, and 
plucked by every willing hand. 

For a preacher ^vho so unflaggingly sustains the interest of 
his pulpit ministrations, he is little indebted to fancy. The 
spoils of imagination, illustrations borrowed from the beauty 
and grandeur of the natural world, even those innumerable 
helps from the sciences and the mechanical arts which the 
preacher of the highest order so skilfully impresses into the 
service of religion he sparingly resorts to, and then sometimes 
with not the happiest effects. The exquisitely coloured drapery 
in which only a comparatively small number can render truth 
so winning, is not, with the exception of a fragment, at his 
disposal. Presenting religion to his hearers in its loveliest 
simplicity, its charms will more readily influence the heart, and 
prove more permanent in results on the minds of the majority 
than the showier and less abiding creations of the imagination. 
And — what we consider no mean compliment — ^he is not by 
any means a spicy preacher. His sermons do not at all smack 
of cayenne. One need not go to him in expectation of catching 
M lot of pungent, startling sentences which pleasurably excite 
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aft the momenty but whidi it is qmte impossiUe to cany home 
in one^s head fixr fiitnre co^tatxA and nae. Of all dasBes of 
preacheca these sayen of nic^ smart, pithy Kttle rdi^ons 
nothings^ are the wont. The eflfect prodnoed by these clever 
preacheca is as evanescent, as the smartness is generally sadden 
and unexpected. The effisrvesoence, like that of a bottle of 
champaignes, qpeedily expires by reason of its own briskness, 
and leaves a residamn, weak, tasteless, and inapid. The sub- 
ject of our sketch is the antipodes of a class such as this. 
Neither does he attempt to add to the strength of an argument 
by a blow on the bookboard, nor substitute a cambric mouehair 
or grsoefol wave of the hand, for a paucity of ideas. He is 
all ideas. His disooune ovcarflows with them. Thou^ he 
qwaks, and speaks well, he does not so much speak as think 
aloud. Eveiy sentence is full of meaning. There is no unne- 
oessaiy waste of words, but eveiy idea b garbed in simple and 
expressive diction, and pushed out to do its work and make 
room for others. And this work cannot be in vain if religion 
has any charms, and an earnest, vigorous, and healthful com- 
mon sense advocacy has not failed to recommend them. His 

great mental characteristic is shrewdness. He seizes at once 
on the plain and obvious meaning of the text, and lays it be* 
fere his hearers in the manner and style of a man who thorough* 
ly understands and appreciates what he is speaking about, and 
will make others do the same. He does not require to bustle, 
or pad, or trick out his thoughts to make them pass current for 
a great deal more than they are worth. He has too much tact 
and common sense to attempt the one or desire the other. He 
exhibits wondroudy few symptoms of a desire to preach him- 
self, his acquirements, or his creed, but is satisfied with the 
aimple majesty of the gospel, which he delineates as one of 
surpassing mert^, and proclaims its great gain in a style which 
awakens exertion, and soothes while it stimulates. 

The pulpit appearances of Mr Smith are much beyond the 
average. His voice is clear, distinct, and naturally fine^ but 
suffered to run to seed through inattention. From this neg* 
lect his speaking is not unfirequently monotonous. Yet there 
IS no deficiency of liveliness ; we mean to say that he is one of 
the liveliest of preachers, but he does not turn to the fullest 
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itoooont all his nalnml advantageB of voice and geitare, Hi» 
deliyeiy ia^ at least, without the slighiest verge on the violent. 
His action is without vehemence^ and his flnency fiee of voln* 
bility and veii>08ity. No one oonld chaige him with giving « 
word too qniekly or too mnch. While the hearer is saved 
from what is poetically called a torrent of eloqoenoe— too 
mnch of a good thing at the best, nothing bnt a cataract of 
frothy unmeaning verbiage at the worst — ^the ear is not pained 
by those violent altitudes of the voice which make ^the half 
asleep start up with fear,** anon to sink down to that interest* 
ing style of word-breathing in which a pin is said to be expeiv 
menting on the laws of gravity. His voice is also free of that 
drawling sing-song style whidi some ^pear to imagine is ins&> 
parable from the deliveiy of the most important of messages 
His prayers are unexceptionable and scriptural^ for they are 
the Scriptures themselves. Few preachers incorporate so wdl 
in their appeals and ascriptions the beautifiil and expressive 
phraseology of the Bible. None will question the pleasure and 
beneficial effects derived from the proper reading in public of 
passages of Scripture. It is an art which cannot be too 
highly cultivated, yet it is too often neglected^ Mr Smith, 
while, perhaps, in this he is equal to for^-nine out of eveiy 
fifty of his brother clergymen, does not excel — and tins frtNn 
hia own indifference-*in the reading of the Scriptures. He is 
mnch too hurried in that to which all the powers of the under- 
standing and capabilities should be given. He is merdy an 
ordinary reader, when he could easily be a good one. 

The personal appearance of Mr Smith in the pulpit is mock 
in hb fiivour. His brow is high and intellectual, and Us 
countenance is tboughtfril and expressive. — ^He is perfectly 
free fi\>m every taint of affectation, and his actions and mode 
of delivery are altogether unconstrained and natural. Fortu- 
nately for himself and his people he cannot ever have been 
what is called a popular preacher. Such are apt to be spoOed 
by vanity, and the desire of the snperfidal and unthinking for 
excitement Yet he is popular in the best sense of the tern. 
Unaffected and eloquent, thoughtful, appreciable^ and encou* 
raging, and possessing and insisting on a catholicity of senti- 
ment which does honour to his heart and his theology, he is 
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emmendy the preacher of all dasaes. If he is not of flie first 
eider of preachers, he is undoubtedly of a class whose influence 
and power cannot be calculated, and whose energy and use* 
fulness are beyond estimation. 

The Sot. John B, Smith is the son of respectable parents 
now entered on their rest, who, while they lived, moved in aa 
humble sphere. He is, we believe, a native of Hamilton, where 
he spent the years of his infimcy and boyhood. When he 
formed the resolution to become a minister, he forthwith began 
to battle with many difficulties, and soon thereafter entered 
Glasgow College. His university career was marked by that 
diligent attention to his duties, and honouraUe perBeveranoe, 
which gained him a respectable status amongst his fellows. 
Having run the neoessaiy curriculum, and undergone with 
credit the preliminary presbyterial examination, he was certi- 
fied to the then Secession Hall. During the session 1846 he 
was the secretary, and during that of 1847, the vice-preses of 
the Students^ Missionary Society. While a divinity student, 
Mr Smith was a resident in Glasgow, and was, for several 
years, connected with the City Mission, of which he proved 
not the least successful agent. EUs career as a student having 
terminated, Mr Smith was licensed by the Glasgow Presbytery 
of the United Presbyterian Chureh, on Wednesday the 8th of 
February, 1848. Happily his name did not long remain on 
that very suggestive rell, ** the Preacher^s List'' On the 22d 
of June of the same year, he received a unanimous call from 
the congregation assembling in Union street chapel, Greenock, 
and amidst the general rejoicings and hearty welcomes of the 
people, he was ordained tfieir minister on Tuesday the 10th of 
October, and has laboured since with general acceptability and 
success. 

He is not deeply versant with ancient lore, but has know- 
ledge thereof sufficient to enable him to satisfieictorily explain 
the sacred oracles of God. His reading has been chiefly pro- 
fessional and practical. His mind is characterised by what is 
called ''deaivheadedness'' — being possessed of a veiy large 
share of that quality denominated ** common sense.** Clear* 
ness of perception — ^die ability to quickly comprehend an argu* 
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ment, detect its soi^iistiyy or seize upon its pith — ^he nnqiies* 
tionably possesses, and that perhaps not in an ordmaiy d^iee. 
His judgment is sound. Neither in forming opinions will he 
be rash — ^nor in coming to decisions will he be hasty — ^nor in 
performing actions will he be imjHiident* He will ever be a 
sober and sedate truthHieeing,truth.fleeking man. If Mr Smith 
posseMes imagination we would recommend hhn to give it fuller 
play — ^to throw its reins loose a little more. Mr Smith is a 
gentle satirist, and loves his joke. Hence we would suppose 
that he wOl shine fully more on the platform than in the 
pulpit Never wiU he seek to wounds but in many jocularly 
ironical ways he will be sure to Btrike the heart. 

Ann. 29, lS4Su 
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REV. GEORGE LEWIS, 

FREE ST DAVID^S, DUNDEE. 

To a certain clas8 of men saccess in whatever sphere of life 

they may occupy is a matter of positive certainty. These are 

our slow plodding working persevering men— even not distin- 

goished by any remarkable gift— of no great genius, but only 

of indefatigable determination. They never rise to eminence, 

sometimes to notoriety, but not often to fame of permanent 

character. They are simply usefid men, when with efforts 

properly directed, and troublesome when misdirected. They 

do not come meteor^like to dazzle the star-gazers of earth, take 

none by surprise with an unexpected appearance, and never 

probably in the course of life do any one thing remarkable. 

In the path they pursue they keep the beaten track, make no 

new discovery, and attempt none. They are not allured aside 

by any syren song, nor are temptations of honour, fame, or 

power, sufficient to entice them out of the old road. They 

never originate any measure, never devise any scheme ; but 

when another does, they work it out. They are not the pio 

neers of a great work — ^they do not choose the quany, but they 

hew the stones. Such men in mercantile life rise to opulence 

by slow but steady progression. They take a firm clutch of 

the aides of the lad(fer, mount it step by step, never wish for 

angel wings to raise them suddenly to the summit, but are 

content to strnf^le thither Uke morUls. They arrive, we say, 

in the mercantile world, at proprietorship of factories, long 

xanges of warehouses, comfortable country seats, county mar 

gistracies, and other nameless honours of independence. In 

they never get beyond the office of a hack, till est*^ 

2t 
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blished as proprietors and publishers. In the sacred office of 
the ministry there are many of them — they go along with 
majorities, vigorously supporting the measures of the leaders 
of ther parties. They do more — they work out these measures, 
counting them always infallible, and themselves, when opposed, 
persecuted. They are invaluable in their office. Society could 
not exist without them. The church would advance in nothing 
save in schemes, were it not for their aid. A hive could as 
well spare its building bees — a house its constructors. They 
are not honoured, nor valued, however, as they merit. The 
praise rests on the designers, the blame on the workers, when 
the design fails. The height, not of their ambition, but of 
their temporal reward, is the degree of D.D. We marvel that 
amongst the crowd of degrees now flourishing in the clerical 
almanac, it has not been our privilege to add these initials to 
the title of our sketch. 

The Rev. George Lewis has acquired a deserved measure of 
celebrity in the Free Church for years past. He has been one 
of its most useful and one of its most zealous ministers. He 
has supported unweariedly all its schemes with larger success 
than almost any other of its pastors. He has counted it all 
honour to devote his talents and energies in its cause without 
consideration of aught else than how he could best promote 
it. His exertions have been stimulated with a sense of press- 
ing duty, and have been rewarded in many cases with deserved 
success. 

Mr Lewis' personal appearance denotes strongly the charac- 
teristics of his mind. In size he is about middle stature, not 
yet robust, but approaching gradually towards a certain rotun- 
dity of figure. His features are regular and firm, lacking any 
marked expression further than a certain determined cast w hich 
may appear more prominently in discussion, but which is usu- 
ally overspread with a geniality of benevolence. His hair is 
scant and thin, giving him a more elderly look than he really 
owns, and which would add still more to it did not the com- 
fortable, unmarred countenance beam so placidly beneath it. 
We have called the expression of his features determined, we 
should have said energetic rather. He seems to be a man who 
would at once seize the one side of an idea, and never quit it 
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ConWction would not dawn slowly and strugglinglj In his 
mind. What to many were mists he could penetrate at once, 
but the glorious results which many a toiling struggling spirit| 
attaining a truth participates of, he could not share in. Once 
directed, his mind would plump down upon its position, hold 
tenaciously by it, and vigorously defend it. 

There are two classes of ministers of which it is difficult to 
define the most useful — the man distinguished for bis preach- 
ing talent, and the working minister. Both are seldom com- 
bined in one individual. A man who attains to emmence as 
a preacher or teacher of his fellow-men, can only do so by lon^ 
laborious effort. He must have something more of inspiration 
than fidls to the lot of his fellows. Armed with high and holy 
purpose, his heart, his soul, his intellect, need be devoted solely 
almost to one great end. He cannot handle other weapons. 
He cannot fight in other warfare. He cannot stand in the lists 
of the partisan. His name cannot be the shibboleth of con- 
troversy — ^for controversy only at a distance teaches. A true 
teacher never dies ; controversy perishes, and controversialists 
perish, as hoar finest beforo the sun. Truth is of God, and 
eternal; controversy of man, and short lived. Thereforo a 
teacher cannot shout a war-cry continually. A minister emi- 
nent as a preacher, is necessitated to devote most of his time 
to the one object. Kindred objects he may encourage and aid, 
but hardly can be distinguished in connexion with them. We 
are awaro of exceptions to this, as to every rule, but we speak 
merely of general facts — ^facts which must have come under 
the observation of most of our readers. Your working pastor, 
on the other hand, is seldom highly distinguished for preach- 
ing gifts. His labours are difiuse, directed to many points, to 
all points more or less beneficial to his flock, or more or less 
beneficial to the section of the chureh he belongs to. His 
peculiar sphere may be visiting his flock^ counselling them, 
educating them, or promoting such schemes amongst them as 
may tend to their good and the good of the church, or his 
energies may be devoted to one particular point. He may be 
a man of war or a man of peace. He may be an educationist, 
a politician, a reformer, an improver, or the representative of 
one of the legion of measures advocated for general good. As 
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a preacher, the sabject of our sketch does not rank with the 
first in the bodj to which he belongs. In the pulpit he is 
energetic, lively, and sometimes eloquent. His disco u r ses are 
instmctive and iaithfuL In style he is perspicuous and fiwile^ 
though not highly polished. His command of words is con* 
siderable, and his manner attractive. There is lacking that 
power which sways the hearts and findings of an audience. 
Lacking the grasp upon the mind which genius takes^ 
he can instruct his audience^ can move them, but can- 
not enchain them. You are never startled by an nnex* 
pected idea, never led into a field of conjecture by a new or 
original view of any divine truth. No flash of light iUnmes a 
doubtfully interpreted passage, no new application strikes sud- 
denly upon you of an old, oft thought over text. Nor does he 
lead his hearers astray in the meshes of a bewildering inter- 
pretation. He flits not out of the good old path — seeks to cuU 
no flowers that grow not by its sides, and which have oft been 
culled before. Mr Lewis does none of these things in his 
preaching — ^he attempts none of them. There is an air of 
hearty sincerity in it, and a great proportion of strong common 
sense. Nature never designed him for a genius, a poet, or an 
orator, and he never sickened an audience by attempting to 
seem any of them. His preaching is faithful, addressed im- 
partiaUy as by the messenger of God to all men — knowing no 
distinction of class, or difference of character — but warning 
every man, instructing every man. His warmth and his 
earnestness impress, and his aeeal arouses. 

As an advocate of any church scheme Mr Lewis is invafan 
able. He has all the essential qualities of success in him. 
Once impressed with an idea, he will fight till the last for it. 
Once undertaking a cause, he will struggle through every ob- 
stacle in maintaining it. Lai|^y endowed with a sanguine 
disposition, and the gift of perseverance, whether success at> 
tend his eflfbrts or not, they will not soon be renounced. His 
opinions, like the rolling snowbaU, gather strength with motion 
— they do not split in contact with heavier matter, but become 
hedged in and fortified tOl they wear a strong afiSnity to infid- 
libility. Mr Lewis has been much engaged in agitation con- 
nected with the Free Church ; first for the principles of the 
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body, and afterwards for its schemes. Some years ago he 
formed one of a depntation sent to America— of that deputa- 
tion of unhappy notoriety in connexion with the blood-money 
of slaveholders. This has been an unfortunate business for the 
church, and will prove a lasting stain on its garments. Mr 
Lewis, however, as the leaders whitewashed the matter, felt 
also bound to support its justifiableness. This he did in a vol- 
ume of some seven hundred pages, entitled, ^^ Impressions of 
America and American Churches." The volume, although 
valuable for its critidsm on America and Americans ; of much 
and varied interest, and possessing no inconsiderable literary 
merits, failed to impress the public much. It appeared as the 
advocate of a bad cause^ or the public believed it to be such, 
and refused to read. We need add nothing : the supporters 
of that deputation's proceedings cannot be convinced of aught 
anuss, or they would have been long ago. They view the 
matter through a medium of their own, peculiarly their own, 
and they are welcome to the privilege. '^ He that is right in 
a wrong way — ia wrong.'* In whatever matter he has been 
eninured, Mr Lewis has not failed in success. The efforts of 
M^^a invariablj go ^ng. They seem bom to Mare. 
Whatever they attempt, or are employed to do, is certain 
to turn out a decided error. A dismal fiitality accompanies 
all their plans, and misfortune stalks at their heels. No mat- 
ter whether they have a bad measure or a doubtfiil one to 
support, or a good one to introduce, the result is invariably the 
same. Mr Lewis, however, either in a matter wherein there 
may be a difference of opinion as to it, or in one the good of 
which cannot be questioned, leaves it the better of his aid. His 
energy, his perseverance, his tact, and thorough-going hearti- 
ness, are qualities which, exercised as by him, render him a 
valuable auxiliary in whatever cause he may undertake. 

The great scheme or object which, like the dream sheaf of 
Joseph, has reared itself in his mind above all others, has been 
that of education. In connexion with this his name has ac- 
quired no little celebrity. For many years he has been a warm 
and consistent promoter of its interests in every respect. His 
idea has been a universal education — an education of every 
child in Britain, no matter by what means. He has not been 
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a stickler for the stupid objection of sects and denominations, 
or their equally stupid preferences in this matter. " Get the 
people educated/' has been his motto. If the state will do it, 
let them do it ; concur with them heartily^ it is their duty. 
If you will not let it tlius be done, pray let us do it ourselves. 
Why should you oppose the doing of what you know to be 
positive good by others, and yet remain yourself inert I This, 
alas, has been the absurd and wilfully sinful policy of Chris- 
tian bodies in our land. In connexion with Mr Lewis' church, 
and in Dundee, he has been the agent in establishing more 
than one educational movement, and devotes much of his time 
and attention to their progress. 

Mr Lewis is a native of Glasgow — once a well known and 
honoured citizen. For many years he edited the Scottish 
Guardian newspaper, with advantage to the paper and to his 
own personal credit. Subsequently he received a call to Perth, 
where for some time he laboured with great acceptability, and 
from which he removed to his present sphere of duty. In ad- 
dition to the volume on America noticed, he has published a 
number of small works connected with education. As a 
writer, his style is plain, vigorous and forcible, it is not polish- 
ed, nor does he betray much originality of thought. He em- 
ploys the hammer, and not the divining rod. He drives trudi 
into the rock, but does not melt the rock. He constrains a 
reader rather than wins him, yet withal, though his books are 
such as may not win him posthumous fame, they are calculated 
to prove useful, and have in many cases been so. 

Dundee has many honoiured ministers — some on whom the 
mantle of the old prophets has descended. Not the least of 
these is the Kev. George Lewis. 

April 7, 1849. 
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REV. ANDREW ROBERTSON, 

UNITED PBESBTTSBIAN CHURCH, BTOW. 

Man*s external senses do mach more than connect him with 
the external world — ^they are the avenues to the soal^the 
inlets of those facts and impressions which form and determine 
the character. National and individual character in great 
measure depends on the external scenes with which converse 
is held. That there is in souls a sympathy with sounds, the 
music and literature, and character of nations, significantly 
declare. The Italian handles his lyre softly, for his soul has 
had its powers developed under a soft and sunny sky, and 
amid objects of simplicity and beauty. The bard of Caledonia 
seizes his lyre ^^with urdeut grasp and strong,'' for he has 
been cradled in the land of the mountain and flood — of storm 
and hurricane. Who can describe the power of sounds on 
that shepherd who now listens to the mountain thunder and the 
mountain torrent t — to the shriek of the wild bird, or the more 
terrible howl of the beast of the forest t or to his own simple 
reed, discoursing rude music, but music still in unison with 
the scenes and circumstances with which he is familiar. Music 
charms the savage breast, and it is music that communicates 
to the most refined many of the most pleasurable emotions. 
Even the inferior creation are not insensible of the power of 
voice. The sheep of old knew the shepherd's voice, and 
domestic animals leap for joy as they hear the accents of their 
roaster. Jehovah, in his dealings with man, recognises this 
power over him. The law was given amid voices and cloud 
and tempest, and on the advent of Christ angels sweetly 
hymned to the shepherds in Bethlehem, Peace on earth, and 
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goodwill to men* To man no Toioe is ao sweei — ^when mider- 
stood — as the Toioe of mercy. He who came to save man 
spcke as never man spoke — gnoe was ponied from his lips. 
His was the voice of the dianner that awapelled the ear of 
avowed enemies. The very highest jdeasnre man can en joj is 
commnnicated throng the ear. God still speaks to man by a 
small voice, and though the chief thing is the message the 
vray in which it is ddivered has a powerful effect. The teners 
of the law were expressed in harsh thonder — ^the message of 
the gospel was first commnnicated, accompanied by the mnsic 
of heaven. AngftU tnned their harps anew, and song to man 
what was to be snng and said in all ages by hnman agents. 
The gospel of the grace of Ghxl has a power in it which no 
disadvantage of commnnication can neutralise. Every word 
may be nusprononnoed — every syllable may be miaaooentaated 
— every sentence may be disjointed — and still power and 
pathos may remain ; but the gospel appears in its primitive 
form and in its primitive power when its language is that of 
poetry, and the voice that convqrs it to the hnman ear is the 
Toiceof the charmer, and in such a way is the gospel preadied 
by the subject of our sketdi. Last &ibbath we had the pri- 
vil^e of hearing him for nearly two hours, and the great con- 
gregation felt the spell of the magician. At the announced 
hour he was in the pulpit, and, after the introductoiy services 
— ^which occupied half an hour — ^he announced fi>r his text 
Hebrews xiL 1, << Wherefore, seeing we are compasaed about 
with so great a doud of witnesses," &c He commenced by 
saying that in the chapter preceding the words of his text 
the apostle had adduced a number of Old Testament examjdes 
of the nature and efficacy of fiuth, and the text is designed to 
teach the Hebrews and to teach us the practical use audi 
examples should serve. Believersare represented as in a raoe^ 
while patriarchs and prophets are spectators. Several things 
present themselves for consideration. There is in the text the 
race — ^the preparation for running it — ^the spirit that aboold 
actuate thoae engaged in it — and the reaaon or motive to urge 
the runner on. There is, first, the race, or course^ aet before 
us. As in the Grecian games, which probably suggested the 
figure used by the apostle, the course was accurately prescribed, 
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and the duties distinctly pointed ont, so is it with the Christian 
in this conrse* In the Bible we find laid down for our instmo 
tion the tntths we are to beUeye, and the dnties we are to per- 
form. These tmths are not such as the world believes. There 
are mysterious truths, such as the Trinity in the Godhead — 
the union of two natures in the person of Christ — and these 
are often ref;arded as fidse and contradictory. There are other 
truths which refer to things unseen and eternal, and these the 
worid deem viaionary and illusive. There are humbling 
truths — such as the degeneracy of man and the doctrines of 
the cross, which the world cannot receive — doctrines which are 
to the Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks foolishness. 
Then the duties prescribed to those whd would run a race are 
slQl less relished by the world. These are twofold — ^such as 
grow out of the character of the Christian system, and those 
taught by the moral law. The duties of the gospel are repen- 
tance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The new commandment and the other duties that spring fix>m 
new relationships, &c. 'Let us consider the various views of 
the Christian life that a race suggests. 1st. The case of a 
runner suggests the strenuous efforts he must put forth ; 2d. 
The Christian life may be compared to a race, because progress 
18 to be made; 3d, and finally, A runner in a race has a prize 
in view, and so is it with the Christian. We consider the 
second branch of our subject : — ^The preparation for this race* 
That preparation consLsts in laying aside eveiy weight, and the 
sin that most easily besets us. The competitor in the Grecian 
games laid aside his loose or flowing garments that his progress 
migfat not be impeded. Those not yet entered on the Chris- 
tian race might here be urged to renounce their sins. This is^ 
indeed, a task too great for such, but Christ promises his aid; 
The text contemplates, however, chiefly those already on the 
Christian journey. With such much corruption still remains, 
and occasionally breaks forth. The clause ^eveiy weight re- 
fers, in the general, to whatever is inconsistent with Christian 
practice. The latter clause — ^the sin that doth so easfly beset 
more definite. Some think it refers to the sui of unbe- 
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faith may fail not. Others suppose the clause to refer to the 
sin to which; individuallyy Christians are liable. We are to 
run it with patience or perseverance. Viewing the word in 
the sense of patience the Christian most be prepared to meet 
difficulty^ and in patience possess his soul. Taking the word 
in the sense of perseverance, the Christian must persevere to 
the end. This is necessary to success in a race. If the run- 
ner stop short there will be no reward ; and here, for the en- 
couragement of the Christian runner, a prize awaits each. One 
or two only were successful in the Grecian games, but here all 
may so run as to obtain. Lastly, the reason adduced in the 
text is, " We are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses." The language here may be considered figurative, 
as it cannot literally be applied in every respect. It is too 
much, perhaps, to suppose that the saints actually look down 
from their lofty seats to witness the conflict here, for though 
there is joy in the presence of angels over every repenting 
sinner, it is probably better to suppose the text as teaching that 
we should so run, as if all the saints in heaven were spectatcxs 
of our progress. The preacher concluded with an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to different classes, to induce men to enter on 
the Christian race, and to encourage those already on their 
way to Zion. He concluded his discourse at twenty-five 
minutes to one, having preached about an hour. After the 
concluding services, tlie congi*egation was dismissed at a 
quarter to one. 

In the afternoon, he commenced the service at the announced 
hoiu*. After the usual introductory services — with the excep- 
tion that no chapter was read either at this or the forenoon 
service — he gave out as his text, Isaiah li. 6, ^^ Lift up your 
eyes," &c. He said that the chapter where the text is, as welt 
as much that precedes it, was written to cheer the Jews when 
captives in Babylon. Isaiah foretels the doom of their oppres- 
sors and their own deliverance. But he passes from the near 
to the more remote, from the temporal to the eternal. He 
passes fi'om the deliverance by Cyrus to the greater deliver- 
ance by Christ. The preacher then went on to point out the 
lessons to be learned from looking with devout eye to the 
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beaven above, and on the earth aroand and beneath us. He 
then contrasted the fleeting character of the material nniverBe 
with the permanence of the righteousness and salvation of 
Christ, and proceeded to prove the proposition that the salva- 
tion of the saints will be everlasting. This he did by the fol- 
lowing arguments: — Ist. It will be everlastings for God so 
wills it ; 2d. The infinite greatness of Cbrisfs work leads us 
to infer that the salvation will be everlasting. The price is 
worth the purchase ; 3d. It will be everlasting, because essen- 
tial to the happiness of the Redeemer and redemed ; 4th. It 
may be inferred to be everlasting from the penal character of 
death ; 5th. It will be everlasting, because it is impossible to 
assign any reason or motive which would lead God to limit its 
continuance. These particulars he illustrated at considerable 
length, and summed up with an impressive peroration. He 
preached about fifly minutes. 

The first discourse is one of very great excellence. The 
figurative character of the text renders it difficult, but the 
preacher proved himself quite equal to meet the difficulty. He 
kept the figure sufficientiy in view, without slavishly adhering 
to it in all its aspects. Many, in order to '^keep up their 
texts,** treat figures as if they were fiicts, and &cts as if they 
were figures ; but in this case the figurative character of the 
text was duly observed throughout the entire discourse. The 
leading ideas it suggested were wrought out, while the details 
of figure were very properly overlooked. The mapping of the 
sermon was excellent — ^including and exhausting all the leading 
ideas of the text. The illustrations were ap^ popular, and 
eloquent, and the conclusion was inferential, earnest, and re- 
sistless in appeal. The preacher used no notes, and yet 
throughout the entire discourse he never showed the slightest 
embarrasonent or hesitancy. It contained not one incorrect, 
or ill-arranged, or inelegant sentence^ and that is saying more, 
as (ar as we are aware, than ever we have said of a discourse, 
of the same length, delivered without notes. Towards the 
close, the language fiowed more impetuously and more elo- 
qnentiy, till it concluded in one of those outfiowings of calm, 
philosophic appeal, so rare, and yet so effective. The after* 
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noon^s discourse was more ambidous in its range and iUustn- 
tic»n. The preacher selected one of the most soblime passages 
that the Bible contains — and it was, indeed, a bold attempt to 
elucidate such a te3ct. When be read the text, we remem- 
bered what Robert Hall said when asked if he had preached 
on an equally sublime passage*-John iiL 16 — (rod so loved 
the world. No, said that prince of preachers, no^ nerer. I 
could only repeat the text. It is no disparagement whatever 
to the powers of the subject of our sketch, when we say, that 
eloquent as was his discourse, he quailed beneath the sublimity 
of the text. And how could he do otherwise ? He had to 
hold up a candle to illustrate the light of the sun. He had 
to match the sublime words uttered under prophetic afflatus. 
While he preached probably as good and as eloquent a sermon 
as could be preached, the text stood out in all its unmatched 
majesty, alike defying comparison and illustration. The 
discourses both betrayed the following peculiarities of the 
preacher. The careful observer could not but see that the 
sermons were the production of a clear and vigorous mind* 
The outline and filling up were lucid as day. No one who 
paid attention could but understand every sentence apart, and 
also its bearing on others. Along with this lucidity great 
vigoiur of mind was displayed. — ^The minds of some are clear 
because they are shallow and feeble, but his is clear while it is 
also strong and robust. His enunciations are obviously his 
own thoughts — ^which come out fresh firom the mint of his 
own mind. His outline, his illustrations, his language, his 
style, are all unmistakeably his own. However strong memory 
might be, it is utterly impossible for any man to deliver the 
thoughts and language of another with the feUcity and force 
wliich characterised these sermons. There was poetry in 
almost every sentence. By poetry, we here mean thought 
expressed in neat, energetic, and elegant diction — thought on 
a philosophical substratum — in union with truth and nature. 
A great authority said that every discourse should be a poem, 
and we hesitate not to pronounce these discourses as poems in 
the best sense of that term. But besides the clearness and 
vigour of our preacher s mind, its judiciousness deserves no- 
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tioe. It has poetical beauty without poetical extravagance. 
For inalaiioe^ when speaking of the dotid of witnesses, poetical 
lioense would have acknowledged no figure, but would have 
faoiid in the contemplation of glorified spirits, a suitable theme 
ior iUustmtion and appeal. On the oontraiy, our preacher 
admitted the figure^ and viewed the text as teaching us that 
we should act as if these spirits in gloiy were our constant 
spectators. The same peculiarity was prominent in all the 
diseourses. The hearer was never startled with the extrava- 
gant or the strange. Old truth, truth as old as the Bible- 
has sufficient charms in his hands without the distortions 
with which fantastic minds invest it. In the management 
of the affairs of a congregation, this judiciousness is of 
the first importance. The man of marvels and miracles 
is a very unsafe guide, while strong common sense never 
misleads. 

The preacher possesses a great command of language. He 
has abundance of words, and a ready memory, and good taste 
selects always the best. The hearer is never annoy^ with a 
second best word being employed. The very word required 
to give distinctness and vigour to a sentence is always forth- 
eoming^ and that accounts for the poetry of his style. His 
taste is never at feult either in the selection of topics, of 
thoughts, or of language. 

The manner of the preacher is good. His appearance in 
the pulpit is dignified and imposing. He stands erect as he 
reads and prays. He makes no gesticulation till he has pro- 
ceeded somewhat with his discourse, and even after he ^^ has- 
warmed with his subject'' his gestures are gentle, and gene-* 
rally graceful. His voice, though a little hard, possesses great 
power and compass, and he certainly does not spare it at times, 
though, generally speaking, he is a calm, earnest, energetic, 
unimpassioned preacher. His appearance is youthful, health- 
ful, and ardent Though he has been ordained about eleven 
years, he does not appear to be more than thirty years of age. 
His forehead is high, his features sharp, and his countenance 
full of animation and ardour. He u the picture of health, 
intelligence, and benevolence. 
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Dn2a>EB. 

The catholicity and spirituality of Christianity sever it widely 
from every other system. A long process of schooling was 
required to prepare the world for these characteristics. Religion 
at first, known only as an individual matter, gradoally extended 
till it assumed a patriarchal form, and then a national machin* 
ery. Yet after the Jews had been long trained and taught by 
the significant services of temple worship, where the gentile 
had a court assigned him, it was to them the most perplexing 
and confounding of all ideas — ^the idea of a religious system 
which would embrace the world. Till the announcement was 
made by the Saviour of the world, Ghxi is a Spirit, and they 
who worship Him must worship EUm in spirit and in truth, 
the idea of a religion capable of universal extension, and of an 
unimposing ritual, had never been entertained, and even at 
this day the idea of religion being a personal matter, having 
to do with the subjective mind and the invisible God, is one 
of the hardest to be understood. Man would fiun stamp the 
religion of Christ with his own littleness, and reduce that which 
is ethereal in its character, and destined to be universal in its 
diffusion, to a thing of forms. Yet such is the character of 
Christianity, that its blessings can be enjoyed by the man that 
venerates and the man that despises its sectional shibboleths. 
It can afford to allow its professors to believe what human 
authority has prescribed, and what human authority has d^ 
nounced. Men are Christians because they believe the testis 
mony Qod has given concerning his Son — Ihey are sections^- 
ists, because they believe human testimony. The above 
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marks will serve to illustrate one or two characteristics of the 
subject of our sketch. A strong intuitive sense of independ- 
ence and comprehensiveness of mind are manifested in his 
career. The philosophy, '^I am a man," seems to be deeply 
graven on his constitution. From unjust and usurped autho- 
rity he sensitively shrinks. We could conceive of him beforo 
he had well left his mothei^s knee, assuming the attitude of 
defiance of authority unjustly exercised. The playmate that 
dared to infringe his rights would feel the consequences of his 
prowess. The teacher that would strain his little brief autho* 
rity over the young idea (strongly shooting I) would be a marked 
man for life, and the church court that would lord it over the 
meanest conscience will evoke a storm sufficient to wither 
the strongest exotic A church court he seems to consider a 
dangerous thing, lest the independence of the individual man, 
and the liberty of the individual Christian, should be impaired 
or infiinged. We have never heard of his presence in one of 
the higher courts, even of his own church, and we, probably, 
have found out the cause. But this somewhat assuming phi- 
losophy, ^^ I am a man," is coupled with a wide comprchen- 
siveness of mind. He is not moro afraid of individual free- 
dom being curbed than he is of Christianity being shorn of 
its heavenly catholicity and spirituality. Ecclesiastical machi- 
nery he considers necessary for maintaining order in the church, 
but he fears it often mars and curtails her proportions. Eccle- 
siastical controversialists he seems to consider as idle disputants, 
ifhose work b to stndn at gnats while they swallow camels. 
He sees Christianity to be so imposing and magnificent a struc- 
ture that he would as soon think of defending the harmony of 
the material universe as the doctrines of his faith. To a mind 
like his, Christianity at once appears arcsisdess and great fact, 
or a flagrant imposture — a system irradiated with the light of 
hearen, or an ignis fatutu alluring or alarming the simple. 
Prelections in its defence he may read, and conclude them 
dever or dull, but essentially and necrasarily failures. The 
scene before him is too magnificent to allow him to give atten- 
tion to the tattle of some dull guide. He strongly and vividly 
realises the spirituality and catholicity oi the New Testament 
system, and, with higher intelligences, prefers to gaze on 
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the vast outline, whOe controversialists fight about deUila. 
Christianity he would deliver finom all ecclesiastical forms, and 
view it as a stupendous system destined to beautify and blcM 
the world. In a word, the subject of our sketch, by a strong 
sense of individual independence and responsibility, and a wide 
comprehension of view, is urged to the contemplation of Chris- 
tianity as unsectarian and universal in its extent, and spiritual 
in its character. To interfere with the fall liberty of the indi- 
vidual conscience, he considers the most impious sacrilege — an 
attempt to destroy the first principles of Protestantism, and sub- 
vert the character, and supersede the design of the gospel of 
God. But in common with the independence and comprehen- 
siveness of his mind, its boldness must be noticed* While the 
wide range he takes of subjects prevents hasty and partial 
judgments, his mental intrepidity qualifies him for the most 
hazardous attempts. His axiomatic philosophy, ^ I also am a 
man," raises him to a level with men of greatest fame, and 
hence he requires no apologies when he salutes them as equals 
or inferiors. Those whose names have hitherto secured them 
from attack, he assails as if they were beard of for the first 
time yesterday. On the one hand he has canonised those 
whom religious people think of only with a shudder ; and on 
the other, condemned to the shades diose deemed stars of dazz- 
ling splendour. A blemish is not the less a blemish because 
it is on the brow of beauty, and a gem is not the less precious 
because it has hitherto been hidden among rubbish. Where 
is the literary or ecclesiastical Goliah who bears not on his brow 
the mark of a stone — not always smooth — ^firom his unerring 
sling T He seems to delight to knock his head against autho- 
rity, and to beat down the man whom the world has been in- 
dustriously propping up. He not only marches to the edge 
of the precipice, but he plunges right over, and that which 
would kill ordinary men, proves to him an exhilarating recpe^ 
tion. In a word, such is his mental intrepidity, that he oonld 
not only take command of a channel fieet on half an hour's 
notice (as was alleged of the present premier), but he oonld 
sail the fieet against a Spanish armada. 

This boldness is. occasionally coupled with something ap- 
proaching to incoherence. He sometimes seems terrified at his 
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own creations. He raises spirits at whose presence he shrinks* 
Instead of describing the hero he introduces, he proceeds to 
describe a dozen others, and not because thej are like his 
herO| but because they are unlike him. He seems to hate the 
idea of leaving his hero alone. If he is about to flay him, he 
wishes to gather around him a host of associates, collected on 
the most unaccountable principles ; and if he wishes to crown 
him, it is in the presence of an applauding crowd. He would 
not risk to be in his study with his one hero. Suppose Car- 
lyle is to be painted, He must have present Shelley, Byron, 
Emerson, Bums, Aird, &c., for what purpose, some might 
find it difficult to say. It cannot be to keep him in counte- 
nance if he assails his hero, for he is bold enough ; and it can- 
not be to praise his performance, for he has independence 
enough to scorn flatteiy. They are present to hear their doom, 
to get their measure taken, to bring out, by contrast or com- 
parison, the dimensions of his character. It would, however, 
tend greatly to improve his portraits, would he keep by his one 
subject, and let others '^ bide their time." This incoherence, 
or diffusiveness of genius, is occasionally visible in his dis- 
courses. He scatters gems around him, but they must be 
gathered, arranged, and set, ere their full brilliancy can shine 
out. Thoughts there are, plenteous and sparkling, but in- 
stead of an unbroken train of ratiocination, they are placed in 
contrast or opposition, or juxtaposition. 

Decision is another prominent feature in his mental charac- 
ter. The veiy stamp of his foot, the strokes of his pen, the 
sound of his voice, all betray this quality. We saw him obli- 
terate from a MS. certain paragraphs he wished to suppress, 
and instead of the slight pencil mark he firmly seized the pen, 
and drew bold strokes in plenty along the doomed pages. To 
this decision of character the great amount of work he per- 
forms must be attributed. Most men lose three-fourths of their 
time by impotent purpose. They propose, and plan, and re- 
solve, but they seldom act. Purpose and action with him are 
synchronous. Soon as he purposes he executes. What his 
hand finds to do, he does it with his might. He does eveiy- 
thing in its time, and leaves nothing that should be done to-day 
till to-morrow. 
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But we most not overlook the sabject of oar aketch as a 
public speaker. And in considering him as a speaker, it is 
necessaiy to consider him at the same time as a poet. As a 
poet thinks as no other man, so also does he speak as no other. 
A poet may be able to convey his thoughts to paper, but it is 
not easy to convey them to tiiie ^^ fleshly tables of the heart.** 
As a writer, he is a hind let loose ; as a speaker, he is some- 
what fettered* He stands erect, with oonntenance radiant and 
uplifted, and eye flashing, and hand aloft, straggling to express 
thoughts too big for expression. He "gives great oonceptioiis 
birth, but they struggle as they come forth. It is Yesuvius 
labouring to pour forth the contents of its burning bosom, scat- 
tering its lava at the feet of the astomshed spectator. Altering 
the figure, the outgate is too small for the gathering, swelling 
flood. The utterance is earnest, vehement, but it wants 
smoothness and finish. He labours heavily, but the thoughts 
are worth the effi>rt, and the lack of ease is amply compensated 
by the ardour and earnestness of the manner and the splendour 
of the style. His voice is somewhat hard, and he raises it to a 
high pitch — sometimes higher than it properly admits. We 
refer to his more extemporaneous efibrts when he preaches 
without notes, and without very careful preparation. When 
his discourse is befiire him, he delivers with more ease and 
fluency. We shaU not call him a veiy graceful reader, for 
were his manner half equal to his matter, no church wouU 
contain the crowds that would collect ; but there is nothing in 
his manner repuMve. His action is animated, and his ge s tur e s 
natural. Energy and earnestness characterise his delivery 
more than grace or ease. 

A more brilliant name in the literature of the day than that 
of Greorge GilfiUan it would be diflScult to pdnt out. As a 
bold and animated essayist, the most poetical of all poet-leo* 
turers, the most orig^al of writers in a literary era when eveiy 
writer exercises a style of his own, the fame cf his eloq;u6Dce is 
worid-wide. He is comparatively little known as a preacher. 
The bright glow of the press has absorbed the more subdued 
and obscurer rays of the pulpit. His preaching excites mora 
surprise than reflection. It daales, but fails to irradiate the 
mental vision of the majority. He is a poet-preacher, and as 
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8Qch will never reach the mass. The converts to an earnest, 
high-toned, spiritnal, practical Christianity, will be necessarily 
few bj means so extraordinary* He does not present doc- 
trines in the same light as other ministers. In the region of 
creeds he sits as one melancholy in a dry place, imagines he 
has no business there, and would be much more comfortable 
were he out again. He presents nothing which the mind of 
the common, dull clay bearer, can readily grasp. As well 
might a child try to embrace those rays of the sun in which it 
sees the motes dancing like disembodied spirits of Lilliput He 
seldom argues, but flings from him in boundless profusion, terse, 
startling, vigorous thoughts, dressed in rainbow language, or 
lurid with the red glare of the thunderbolt. 

He requires a fit audience, though few. He can only be 
appreciated by those whose minds approach in earnestness and 
culture his own burning intellect. His sermons are magnifi- 
cent prose poems, to which aU science and literature contri- 
bute. The wide domains of nature are ransacked for imagery. 
Under his magic rod all inanimate nature springs into life and 
power. The mountains start finom the slumber of ages, and 
dance with joy, and shout to the vallies that sleep in sunshine 
at their feet ; the eloquent stars are the eyes of the Infinite, 
watching over man in the darkness and quietude of the night ; 
the forest sounds, as the summer evening breeze steals in 
fingrance through the foliage, are the rapt breathings of n»* 
tnre's adoration ; ^^ old ocean,'' in merry mockery of heaven, 
smiles back its blue skies and floods of golden sunshine, and 
in mirthfol prodigality scatters innumerable firagments of 
countless suns over his shining countenance. Sunshine and 
storm, the flower and the rock, the dear blue sky and the 
thundery doud, the earthquake and volcano, and fertile mea- 
dow and refreshing dew, and all that is beautifrd and grand on 
earth, are the obedient slaves of the genius of this preacher. 

His discourses, as we have said, are studded with the richest 
and most gorgeous gems. They are full of poetic fire and 
fervour. In the earlier part of his ministrations occasional 
extravagance of thought and style appeared ; but experience 
has removed these excrescences, and his elocution is generaUy 
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chaste, and hk style oomparativelj pure. There is sometimes 
a kck of eyangelical matter in his disoonnes. We shoold be 
the last to expect him to preach Calvin or Arminins, or any 
human anthoritj ; bat he needs not to blush to preach Christ 
— ^to preach the doctrines of prophets and of apostles. His 
aversion to ecclesiastical names and stereotyped theology must 
be intense ; bat it were well to discriminate between technical 
theology and Scriptnre truth* There was no cant aboot the 
purpose of Whitefield, when he resolved to give in eveiy ser- 
mon such an epitome of the truth, of the objective tmth of 
the gospel, as would of itself be sufficient for the subjective 
mind to believe for salvation, lest it might be to some Uie last 
opportunity. This resolve it were well for every preacher to 
keep in view. 

In his appeals and ascriptions in prayer the identity of the 
man of genius is often destroyed. Where he should be most 
eloquent, he is sometimes tame and dry. The sublimity of 
the act, which confers high eloquence on many of the com- 
monest minds, strikes him comparatively dumb. The wings 
of the eagle are cut. He is no longer as one inspired, heaping 
all the riches of his fertile mind on the altar. He draws on 
the commonest common-places of the pulpit, and scruples not 
to use, at times, the most objectionable of an exploded phrase- 
ology. It is when he preaches that he plumes his eagle wing, 
and soars away into the beautiful regions of a poetical and 
devout fancy. 

George Gilfillan is a determined hater of shams. He will 
go any distance out of his way for anefiecdve fling at humbug. 
With all the earnest vutue of the time, it is so imbued and in- 
termixed with pretension, that he must havehis blowat cant even 
at the risk of knocking down something better. On Sabbath 
night how powerfully did his sarcasm tell of a dignified synod, 
gravely discussing whether sermons should or should not be 
read, when infidelity was raising its head with more earnest- 
ness and power than in any period of the Christian era. A 
kindred, though a more profound spirit, who reads his seim^His, 
was sitting in front of the pulpit. Fancy Wm. Anderson and 
George Gilfillan being compelled to fling by their manuscripts 
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on the votes of those who can preach equally well, or as some 
would uncharitably say, equally bad, with or without notes. 
What a chance for dulness then I 

Taking into the fullest consideration all the brilliant produc- 
tions with which he has enriched the literature of his country, 
what has he yet accomplished? Can any one calculate the 
amount of information he has gleaned from those exquisite 
papers, lectures, and discourses. Evidencing by his every 
sentence his thorough mastery of literature and philosophy, 
he has communicated wonderfully little of his knowledge to 
others. He is a man of fire and heat that gives little light. 
If he has a purpose it is yet invisible. He appears to be grop- 
ing in the glare and glitter of the burning and barren desert 
for the fresh and lohj mountains from which he can speak to 
the vallies in a voice of almost immortal power. He has not 
reached his elevation, his vantage place of power — ^it may take 
years, but reach it he must. There is a great mind concealed 
behind that begemmed and befiowered drapeiy of speech. Its 
manifestations will fall as suddenly, as startlingly, and with a 
vaster effect on the world than did his singularly gorgeous 
diction and nice critical powers. Life and vigour spared, the 
Greorge Gilfillan of 1659 will be other than the George GilfiUan 
of 1849. 

Mr Gilfillan is a noticeable, or, as the Scotch would say, a 
ien$p€cile man. He is tall, buirdly^ and energetic, with brow 
of the highest intellectual mould, and strong, manly and 
polished bearings evincing a man that must cut his way in the 
world. The compact frame, the florid complexion, the deter- 
mined month, the spectacles, the black neckerchief — ^when out 
of the pulpit — abhorrent of the most meagre pretensions to 
shirt collar, and the certainly far from clerical cast of counte- 
nance^ which in its worst aspects is gloomy enough — when 
once seen cannot readily be forgotten. There are pleasurable 
associations connected with these spectacles and that stick — 
his tm&iling companions. Though they have little to do with 
preaching, we must not forget to mention Mr Gilfillan's con- 
versational powers. In these he has few superiors. Without 
monopolising more than his due share of consideration and 
speech, he pours forth facts and illustrations, and racy aneo- 
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liotes, in such copious' streams as prove that, did he deem it 
desirable, he coali at all times preach withoat notes. 

Yet the 5tT^?ng and robust hero of our sketch has his faults 
— £aalt5* some of them, that can belong only to men of genius. 
Sw-ifc, in a sermon, said. *^ There are three sorts of pride — of 
binh, of riches, and of talents. I shall not speak of the latter, 
none oi vou bein^ liable to that rice." Unlike Swift's hear- 
ers. the subject of our sketch is peculiarly liable " to that vice,** 
and though he has probably aroided it as much as any other 
of equal mental power, there are occasional manifestations that 
might be spared. To his philosophy, " I am a man," we have 
no objections, but there is some danger of assuming the defi- 
nite for the indefinite article. There is occasionally a patron- 
ising air in his productions which even a man of genius could 
do well without. The man occasionally assumes the dogma* 
tist and the oracle. Modesty is thotight by s<nne to be a vir- 
tue, even when coupled with genius. The severity with which 
he censures would require to emanate from a very perfect 
source. His house shotild be impregnable who throws stones 
at his neighbours- Yet George Gilfillan is not perfect as a 
writer. His style, alwavs vigorous, is now and then not in 
accordance with taste. His figures are sometimes mixed and 
incongruous. We give one specimen 6rom the discourse which 
follows. There we find a worm standing — a worm six feet 
high — a worm over its grave — a worm speaking. Now though 
the Bible speaks of man as a worm, it never thus represents a 
worm as acting. Worm Jacob, to be sure, thrashes the moun- 
tains, but the term Jacob saves the figure from absurdity. But 
besides the figmie being questionable the reasoning is bad. 
There is no analogy between predicting the time of the com- 
inor millennium and the dav of one's death. Those who are 
very particular as to the fixing of certain dates, profess to 
found on the Scriptures ; but no one in his senses alleges that 
the Bible says anything about the day of his death. If there 
is anything absurd in fixing the date of the millennium, it lies 
not in the impiety of attempting the prophetic, but in fiaiulty 
hermeneutics. 

There is also a few minor defects that might be avoided. 
We were rather surprised to hear a master in literature com- 
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mence his Sabbath work with the following solecism ; — 
^ Solemnise our minds.'' If the word solemnise could bear 
the meaning of to render solemn, it might do, bnt it has no 
snch authorised meaning. On the same occasion he used the 
common error, ^^He charges his angels with folly." The 
passage reads, ^' He charg«(2 his angels," which may refer to 
the revolt of fallen angels. It were too much to suppose holy 
angels guilty even of comparative folly. We had marked 
several slight mistakes of pronunciation and of syntax, but our 
space is done. It is an easy matter to find fiiult. A very 
small dog can bay the moon, and a veiy small critic may dis- 
cover blemishes in the most perfect writer. But while we 
cheerfully concede vigour, and energy, and originality, and 
poetry, to the subject of our sketch, we cannot allow that in 
the minor graces his taste is yet complete. We have no appre- 
hension (^ anything we could say damaging his reputation — 
that is quite safe ; but we have hopes it may, directly or indi-^ 
rectly, augment his fame* We confess we have scarcely the 
vanity of the young author who| after he circulated a few 
numbers of his maiden work, went to bed, and dreamed he 
fWlt the earth rocking with its influence^ and was disappointed 
to find, when he awoke, that the earth was stable. All we 
imifess is a hasty and very imperfect sketch of one, whose fame 
advances steadily as the sun towards the bright meridian ; and 
we consider it, if we may follow out the figure so far, to be 
about nine o'clock — ^nine hours up, and three from meridian 
altitude. 

About ten or eleven years ago Mr Oilfillan published a 
pamphlet, consisting of five discourses. These discourses con- 
tained much of that nice discrimination, and speculation, and 
goi^geous diction, for which he is now so fiaimous ; but they 
were indifferently received by many for what was considered 
a lack of theology. These were followed by a sermon entitled 
<^ Hades," which, as we have never seen, we cannot form any 
opinion of. It gave great offence to some of his brethren in 
the ministry, and became the subject of ecclesiastical inquiry. 
Between three and four years ago, Mr Gilfillan collected, and 
published, in a handsome octavo volume, his Gallery of Lite- 
rary Portraits, being a series of critical sketches of eminent 

8b 
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literary men, and which had appeared, from time to timfl^ in 
thecolnmns of the Dumfries Herald, a newspaper edited bjr hia 
friend Thomas AinL The freshness and originality of stjrle^ 
and intimate acquaintance displayed by the author with the 
master spirits of the age^ created great interest and excite- 
ment in the literary world. Since then he has largely con- 
tributed to some of the principal magazines and reviews ; and 
our readers must have frequently observed with pleasure that 
this distinguished writer enriches the columns of the Glasgow 
Examiner* We understand that Mr Gilfillan is preparing for 
publication a work on the Hebrew Bards and Prophets. From 
the congeniality of the subject and the studies of the writer, 
we are inclined to imagine diat this will prove the most impres- 
sive and interesting of all the author's works. 

Like all noted characters, sundry, and curious and dull have 
been the anecdotes told concerning George Gilfillan. Every 
Johnson has his BosweU. But it would afford little profit or 
amusement to the public to be told how our preacher eats his 
beef, or sips his coffee, or picks his teeth, even were we au- 
thoritatively informed of the enteresdng facts. A weddy va^ 
stamped contemporary gave us some appetible details of how 
on one occasbn Mr Gilfillan was caught in the delectable fret 
of polishing a sheep's head, making most melodious gastrano- 
mical music across its teeth, while he committed mouthful after 
mouthful of the delicious singed flesh to the mysterious action 
of the gastric juice, and how the interstices were admirably 
filled up, with extreme gusto, by gooseberries finesh firom the 
bush. Our readers will probably forgive the lack of siidi 
details. 

Mr Gilfillan is a native of Comrie, of which town his fitfhcr 
was the worthy Secession minister. He was educated in Glas- 
gow, and licensed as a preacher in 1835, and wasshortly after 
ordained in Dundee, and has laboured there since over a large 
congregation. He is beloved by his people, and is the idol of 
every literary circle. 

Jlub 2, 1S49. 
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EB8KIKE CHUBCH) GLASGOW. 

ExTBEHE views haye been held of the difference between 
the gorgeous ritual of the Jewish and the simple ritual of the 
Christian dispensation. Some seem to assume that because 
the former was showy and impoaingy the latter ought to be 
inartificial and inattractive. Others take the ground that 
since Christianity in apostolic ages existed only by suffirance, 
it should still keep itself veij quiet and make as little parade 
with its ceremonies as possible. In opposition to these riews 
Catholicism takes the ground that it is the perpetuation of the 
Mosaic institute, and hence glories in its temples, and its 
altars, and its complex ceremonial. In this, as in most cases, 
truth may be found between extremes. We need no temple 
now as a house of prayer for all people, for the hour has come 
when Jerusalem and Samaria have ceased to be points of na« 
tional attraction, but that is no reason why each congregation 
apart should not have a '^ holy and beautiM house*' in which 
to worriiip. Even the apostles seemed to have had no objec- 
tion to worship in the temple. Those who contend for ex- 
treme simplicity have often their eye as much fixed on their 
own pocket as on primitive example. Christians who would 
confine Christianity to bams and attics allow their modesty to 
get the better of their common sense. If it was unseemly of 
the Jews to dwell in ceiled houses while the house of God 
lay waste, many wealthy Christians may have some difficulty 
to reconcile the grandeur and glory of their dwellings with 
the ^^ simplicity^ and discomfort of the place where they wor- 
ship God. It is well that Christianity depends not on any 
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ol -tvulc :i:r :cs existenct? or its prosperity, but it is 
t>: ui.' - ^-I :ii.ic :c :ur: ^onctin- the mo$t superb erection, and 
iviLL i: :n«?;f a tiie crLI.iing of turf and of cut stone. We 
'21 v L V i-H furr^^jtc*! eiiJier ihe mLelliizence or the honestv of 
:iir r-v ii Cjr-cxz i«J^C';^l::^Ci^. When the circumstances of a 
r.i:.r" ,ri~' f'- i^^J "iixrie izi their means limited, let them 
V \->^.: ^ 5u»:i: 1 !: ii::ie hou<e as thev can aflbrd — and let 
j.i: :• u>-: :e "lit - ^t: — bcL* when oar merchant princes and 
ir T, !.-_:- 3i-'Mle :ia2?i?ts oull themselves bv the name of 
*. i.-^r. cc - :c^ii rr--^ iheir silver and their gold with them, 
i:'c cc - :^':: :e-m:ir- :h.e hctije where thev weekly assemble 
^ r :'c :. iioc 1:' : *:• ci^e^c :r rurr* ^es* Thanks to the practi- 
a. :j:ij-icr^r :r :iir nines, ihe^rv hjLS but a sorrv hold of the 
». r.i..i:irr. iiid h«:i:«,x' ':re isL^L despite theoretical diversities, 
1. lb >c i.T ir! IT' uT^ "necieiil occiormirv as regards the article 
;r j^ ::-:a ji:.!c:rT^. ELie'i sect Ties with the others in the 
xiav L::d ^'< rv :c cs sozcrjjjrie?* The cathedral is no Ion- 
^c -X' .\:.iL>; 'i :« a>c .c 1 rAvoimeri sect. Dissenting bodies 
::!.ic 1 x^v * 'i>ir>i JO' r:e:>Ccxi bv suiferance can now excel the 
*Tviw:v.c!.u v^'hir:a in. ilie x'a.::rd£oecce of its temples and the 
i-^uv'f'Ot: .£ :::> .vr;.:Tvcin» cls^ The:*e remarks were suggested 
. i . isc ;i:>c >d-:ca.ih to Er^ne Church in our citr. That 
. : :-*- u culled bv tl>e mine of some of the chief founders 
,i' :je S-ev^^>;oLi Cb 1^:11 — ii«:w the United Presbyterian 
V. b ir-.Ji — ^ ^ .nee jli hocodr to the coagregation and an 
orMiiiecic TO the .-irv — jLid i:s tie e3^oIu5ive property of the 
> r^'M^uoi!. GbLs^;^ vxnr^iis not a church of more chaste 
u'd Siio^vv exTcc^Al ;r of cion? bt^autinil and convenient inter- 
val. I: :;> eciiir^iy -vbjL: the circxmistances of the congregation 

Ljl>c Sabbath* iz i*-^ cr:ii::i^?s pjL?: eleven, Dr J. M'Farlar.e 
s.vciiJL!onoevL li^ u;>iijl1 Sal:ba:h worship bv rvadin^r the cxxiiL 
Fsal-ii is the subrecc of pmi^e. At that time comparatively 
i v or rhe ;eoLle hjid iS5?eirLbIe\L and thev continued to enter 
till rbi! V t>v^nty minutes past the hour of meeting. The first 
sin^b:-: and the rvadbj^: of a charter occupied nearly twentr 
minuter* and the prayer whioh to Ho wed was not over till a 
quaner to twelve. At seven minutes to twelve. Acts iii. 
12 — -0 inclusi^-e, was read a^ the subject of lecture, (The 
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passage relates to the mirade performed by Peter and John, 
at the beaatifiil gate of the temple.) The lecturer commenced 
by stating that two of onr Lord's apostles had just performed 
a miracle at the beantiful gate of the temple* The people 
were very much astonished at what they had seen, though but 
recently Christ had performed among them many similar 
miracles, and perhaps some of them in that very place. Th^ 
people knew, however, that the great worker of miracles had 
been put to death, and they did not expect any other would 
perform the miracles which they had been accustomed to wit- 
ness during his ministry. Now that they saw a similar mir* 
ade, some of them, perhaps, thought that Christ had come 
back again fiom the dead. Peter, seeing the superstitious 
gaxe fixed on him and on John, his fellow-apostle, rebuked 
their mistake by saying, ^^ Why gaze ye at us as if by our own 
power or holiness we had made ^a man walk.'' Had he not 
rebuked them thus he would have robbed Christ of the honour 
justly due to him, for in reality Christ wrought that mirade. It 
was wrought by his power and authority, and in his name. The 
apostles knew — Iheyfelt they could not do it, and therefore at 
once disclaimed the credit <^ it, and gave all the gloiy to 
Christ. Two things have to be noticed which they dis- 
daimed as the causes of the mirade — their own power and 
their own piety* They virtually said to the people, we have 
no more credit in it than you have. The practical use of 
this ought to be to teach us that ministers are only the means 
in the hands of God. Peter and John did not forbid the 
manifestation of gratitude, but they forbade that they should 
be assodated with Christ as prime movers in the matter. God 
only used them as curative instruments, while the virtue pro- 
ceeded from Himself. Look not to us, as if they said, wh^i 
sinners are converted, or when saints grow in grace. I£ you 
desire to be benefitted by Christian privileges, look to the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the accompanying blessing. While the genuine 
believer holds with tenadty the necessity of means, he is at the 
same time as it were fastening himself on God, who is the 
aathor of all spiritual blessings. Peter and John took advan- 
tage firom the miracle and its efiects of preaching Christ. The 
apostles, as they had disconnected the miracle with two things 
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— their own power and piety — ^now gave two things as its 
cause — ^the name of Christ, and faith in that name. The name 
of Christ means Christ himself. Peter includes the faith of the 
instrument along with the agency. Faith in His name, be 
says, has made the man strong. Peter and John beheved that 
Christ wrought the astonishing miracle. But do they here, 
after all, take credit for co-operating with Him ? They for- 
merly put themselves out, and do they now put themselves 
m again? There is a sense in which they might pro- 
perly mention themselves. Christ hath connected faith 
in his name with the exertion of his power, both in miracles, 
and also in the conversion of sinners. Had Peter and John 
not believed in the power of Christ, no miracle had been 
wrought. A vital principle is involved here. The miracle was 
wrought in connection with belief in Christ's power. This 
shows that ministers should be genuine believers. They ought 
to taste and see that God is good. If a minister does not 
preach in faith, he has no right to calculate on success. In 
verse 17th, Peter kindly admits that the people had cmcified 
Christ in ignorance. He does not deny their guilt. He had 
just fully proven it, but he here mentions ignorance in mitiga- 
tion of their crime. In the economy of redemption, repent- 
ance must precede pardon, but we cannot be pardoned on the 
merit of godly sorrow. God says to the penitent, ** Go and 
sin no more." Observe, here, how repentance is associated 
with the death of Christ, and be specially thankful to God that 
the gift of his Spirit is as free as the gift of his Son. The 
discourse was over at 24 minutes to one, having occupied 43 
minutes. After prayer, and singing two verses, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and the congregation was dismissed at a 
quarter to one. Our space excludes an outline of the other 
services, which were similar in order and length. 

From the above, it will appear that the prayer before sermon 
lasted about twenty minutes, and that the sermon was the or- 
dinary length. The prayer was in many respects peculiar. 
Reference was made at length to the riots of the preceding 
week. That depravity, which so fearfully manifested itself 
was lamented as common to all men. The reference to these 
events was made with much fluency, which showed a great 
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oommand of languagey as the subject was wholly new. The 
<«der of the prayer was unexoeptioiiabley and the matter of it 
was highly appropriate, both as regards general and congrega- 
tional interests. His attention to the temporal interests of the 
nation was marked and highly proper ; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that these are wholly overlooked by many preachers* 
The only thing objectionable was that the style was occa- 
sionally colloquial or conversational. Prayer is an appeal to 
God, and hence those who conduct such an exercise should 
beware of substituting didactics for devotion. The people are 
not to be taught in prayer, but merely enabled to express what 
they already know. There is also a dignity of language as 
well as of demeanour to be observed in this exercise. The 
discourse or lecture exhibits, in a very marked manner, the 
chief peculiarities of the preacher. It will be seen, firom the 
outline^ that he adopts the Chalmerian style of enunciating 
only a few ideas, and then illustrates these at great length. 
The leading ideas are the disclaimer of the apostles as to any 
share in the energy by which the miracle was accomplished — 
the part of £uth in miracles and in the ordinary work of mini- 
sters, and the way of acceptance and pardon through the 
death of Christ. In lecturing on such a passage most 
preachers would go into details, and discuss the ideas in each 
separate vene, but instead of starting a great many thoughts 
and cramming his disoourse with ideas, he gathers one or two 
ficom the scope of the passage and illustrates them till they 
are palpable to those of slowest apprehension. Though thb 
form of teaching is in some danger of degenerating into sam^ 
ness, unless when strictly founded on the leading ideas of the 
passage discussed, it is unquestionably the most popular, and 
probably the most profitable, to the generality of hearers. 
We have often stated that in most discourses we have too 
much theology — or rather too much osteology — ^fer theology is 
oftoi the bare bones of Christianity. Few can learn many 
ideas at one lesson. The preacher who succeeds in communi- 
cating to his hearers one important thought, at each diacoune, 
has no reason to complain of the want of didactical success. Our 
preacher deals most exclusively in the concrete. He avoids 
the abetract and obscure, and propounds plam &cts stated in 
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simple language. From admirably defined principles and 
from important facts he reasons logically and forcibly. His 
mind is eminently historical, and he generalises with much 
skill. The fisicts which lie on the ftoe of the passage he broadly 
announces, and follows them ont in their bearings and conse- 
quences till he reach their practical efiects* He thinks with 
such clearness that his conceptions are generally transparent. 
His meaning every one readily apprehends. His diction is in 
harmony with the lucidity of his thonghts. Such is his com- 
mand of language that he always selects words best calculated 
to give the distinctive meaning which he wbhes to express. 
Nor does he ever attempt to doud or conceal his thonghts in 
a gorgeous or complex verbosity. He seldom uses even a 
difficult term, and never an obscure sentence. The perspi- 
cuity of his thoughts and language is probably almost 
unequalled. Indeed, in some cases he carries his fioniliar easy 
style, if possible, too far — using conversational phraseology 
when the subject demands, or at least would appear more 
commanding, in more dignified diction. His fluenqr in speak* 
ing is very great. Though he seldom looks at his notes, and 
oflen has none to look at, he never hesitates, never stombles. 
For any length of time he could speak, and speak with pro- 
priety, on any ordinary subject. He is one of those who are 
in great danger of being tempted to study comparatively little^ 
because they find themselves always able to speak. We do 
not mean to say that his sermons bear any marks of hasty 
preparation — we merely state the tendency of those loquacious 
gifts to divert firom severe thought, and to lead to diffuseness 
of style as well as paucity of thought. 

The manner of the subject of our sketch is much more sub- 
dued than it was when he came to Glasgow about eight years 
ago. When he commences to speak he generally places his 
hands together, and has but little action for a considerable 
time. As he proceeds with his subject he displays all the gifts 
of the natural orator. His voice is dear and musical — ^his ges* 
tnres are natural and commanding, and the auditor finds hinn 
self resistleasly carried along in a torrent of o verp owe ring 
eloquence. The style may not always be so chaste as it 
might, but it oonv^ to the mind the predse ideas intended^ 
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SO that the learned and the ignorant — ^the accomplished and 
the neglected — are at once and alike instracted and delighted. 
There is one excellency — which^ we regret to say, is rare 
among clergymen — ^to which we wish to call particular atten- 
tion — ^he reads the Scriptures admirably. Instead of hunying 
over the chapter, to allow time for remark, he brings out the 
beauties of it by reading it slowly, gracefully, and emphati- 
cally. We have seldom heard reading which gave so very 
good an idea of the sense. In reading the historical he accom- 
modates his voice to the scene described, and in reading the 
colloquial he sustains admirably the different characters who 
take a part The change of voice in the scenes described in 
the chapter read on the occasion referred to — the 27th of 
Genesis — ^was such that one almost supposed he heard good 
old Isaac's voice and that of his sons Jacob and Esau. 

Dr Macfarlane, who is a native of Dunfermline, was or- 
dained in Ejncardine. After being about ten years in that 
place he was translated to Glasgow in 1840, to preside over 
the congregation of the late Rev. Dr Smith, who went to 
America, and who died about two years ago. The congrega- 
tion worshipped in Nicholson Street Chapel till they built their 
present place of worship in South Portland street. The con- 
gregation is highly respectable^ including a number of our 
most active and influential citizens. About six years ago the 
University of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
He was an extensive contributor to the Christian Instructor 
and other periodicals. We are not aware that he has pub- 
Ushed any extenuTe work. 

Mabch 18, 184S. 
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MATBOLE. 

Previous to the disraption of the Established Church in 
1843) its ministers were divided into two classes, the mode- 
rates and the evangelicals. These alternately had the ascen- 
dancjy and eventually the latter party, in dieir power, took 
steps which unavoidably led to the disruption and its codb^ 
quences. With many, the name moderate is reckoned as ooi^ 
taining in it more evil than all the ten plagues of Egypt. A 
minister may possess many excellent gifts and aocomplishments, 
but if he is a moderate, that is the dead fly in the <»ntment. 
He may be incorrupt in life and doctrine, but he is a mode- 
rate. He may be learned and able, but what of that? — ^he is 
a moderate. He may be eloquent and influential, but he is a 
moderate. Such is the very summary way that a large class 
deal with the school called moderatism. It is the unpardon- 
able sin, and all its disciples are doomed and shunned. The 
more judicious part of mankind inquire a litde into the thin^ 
as well as into its name. Many a good man has an ill sound- 
ing name, and much that is lightly esteemed among men, and 
even among Christian men, may not after all be so pesUfisrons 
as supposed. As regards the term, it must be admitted that 
there are several reasons of some weight which draw suspicion 
on it, though there is no reason, bat the contrary, ibr condem- 
ning all branded with its mark. The moderates of the Church 
of Scotland were those that, prior to the disruption, were satis- 
fied with the order and disciplme of the Established Church, 
or, at least, they held that laws could not be enacted or altered 
for its governance without the sfmction of the legislature. Thej 
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held that the veto law, however necessary, was a nullity, he- 
cause merelj the uUra vires deed of ecclesiastics, and a deed 
unratified hj the state. Now a candid man will admit, that 
such a view, whether right or wrong, is a very unsatisfactory 
reason for unchristianising a man, but a pretty large party 
think it quite sufficient, and sneer at the idea of a moderate 
minister ever being able to conduct others to the kingdom 
of heaven, or ever getting there himself. It so happens, 
however, that moderatism in ecclesiastics is finequently 
coupled with moderatism in theology, though we cannot give 
a very satisfactory reason for the connexion. At first sight 
there is nothing very absurd in believing that the man who is 
willing to let ecclesiastical law receive the sanction of the state, 
may have on his soul the seal of the Spirit of Grod, and facts 
prove that, in some instances at least, this is the case. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that some who arranged them- 
selves on the side of the evangelicals during the fiimous ten 
years of conflict between the systems, are veiy moderate in 
their theological and religious creed. It must also be stated 
that a few, at least, of real theological moderates, joined the 
side of the ecclesiastical evangelicals, and even forsook the 
Established Church because the veto was inefiective — ^though 
that veiy veto, if it had been in force, would have stood be- 
tween them and their livings. Here, then, we reach the fact, 
that an ecclesiastical moderate is not necessarily a theological 
moderate; and, on the other hand, an ecclesiastical evangelical 
may be a theological moderate* Let no one, then, conclude, 
because a clergyman took a certain side of ecclesiastics, he is 
necessarily unsound in his theology, or that because a man 
contends and makes sacrifices for ecclesiastical supremacy, 
he therefore is sound in the fiuth as it was delivered to the 
saints. We may admit, however, that moderatism in ecclesi- 
astics is very fineqnently, and not very unnaturally, associated 
with a very dry and bald system of theology. The man that 
willingly surrenders the form and fashion of his ecclesiastical 
faith to an ambiguous parliament is in some danger of losing 
sight of the supremacy of Christ in the gospel, as well as his 
supremacy as head over all things for the church. On many 
a minister, whose ecclesiastical faith is moulded by act of par^ 
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liament, there seems to have fidlen dread delnsioiis. There is 
as little of Christ m theur doctrines as in their eodesiasticsy and 
less of him in their life than in either. They look on Christ 
as a great martyr and a great snffiarer) and the best of beings, 
bnt ihey proclaim not the vicarious natnre of his soffierings 
nor the power of his grace, and hence any name is more apt 
ibr them than that of Christian. Notwithstanding this ten- 
dency of ecclesiastical moderatism to seek alliance with theo- 
logiod moderatism, the onion is not univerBal nor even gen- 
eral. Not a few of the greatest sticklers for the sapremacy of 
civil law in ecclesiastics, are the most determined preachers of 
Jesns Christ and him cmcified. Let none, then, prejudge a 
clergyman's faith by his ecclesiastics, but let his doctrines be 
fairly tried, irrespective of his ecclesiastical creed. We have 
thought the above remarks necessary, topre&ce what we have 
to say of the subject of our sketch, who has long been known 
as a decided and a consistent moderate in matters eodesias^ 
cal. Li the Presbytery of Oreenock, he and one oth^ mem- 
ber long fought the battle of moderatism, and whatever may 
be said against his advocacy, it has at least the merit of being 
consistent. Let none suppose that the above remarks are 
meant to be a defence of moderatism — ^they are designed merely 
to prevent rash condemnation, and inconsecntive and nnfiur 
conclusions, and to lead to candour. 

Last Sabbath he preached on Bev. xxL 22, ^I saw no 
temple therein, for the Lord Ood Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple of it." The sermon occupied forty minutes. 
It was logical in its order, neat in its illustration, and, gene- 
rally, conclusive in its inferences. The preacher showed that 
temples, whether idolatrous, Jewish, or Christian, would be 
out of place in the heavenly world, and inferred that if religion 
is to be carried on in heaven without a ceremonial, those who 
expect to dwell there should now learn to distinguish between 
the form and the power, the circumstantial and the spirit of 
religion. He employs language neat and chaste, and keeps 
prominently in the view of his hearers the fiict or principle he 
proves or discusses. He has an excellent voice, but does it 
very scanty justice. In reading the Scriptures its modulation 
is at fault. Occasionally the less important w<»ds are made 
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emphatic, when the more important axe passed rapidly over. 
In preaching this defect does not -appear to the same extent^ 
though there is still more than enough of it. Many of the 
sentences are well delivered, and others of them, though they 
have been carefully prepared, are marred by the utterance. 
The discourse contained nothing in its general views contrary 
to the usual form of sound and evangelical words. A mind 
more poetical would, no doubt, have produced a more brilliant 
discourse. On such a text it would be no difficult matter to 
dazzle with creations of the sublime — ^to soar in those regions 
where there is no temple, but where the songs of the inhabi- 
tants are reverberated by the everlasting hills, and where the 
dwellers ''shall mount on wings like eagles," and survey 
the lovely things of creation and redemption with a sweep of 
intellect and depth of meaning to which the dwellers on ^aih 
are strangers. But our preacher never attempted those soar* 
ings of fancy which invest such a subject with a real or adven- 
titious interest. He spoke in sober language of the certain 
realities of a hastening state, and said much, which, if it did 
not fire the fancy of his hearers, was well calculated to better 
their hearts and strengthen their faith. 

In one or two of the preacher^s conclusions we were not sure 
of their legitimacy. We understood him to say that the con« 
tinuance of anything proved its imperfection. This is by no 
means a universal principle. The preacher must have meant 
that continuauoe of means appointed to answer a definite end 
would prove the end not reached. With this limitation the 
principle is correct and important. We have no data to en« 
able us to judge particularly of the evangelism of the preach- 
ex^s views. He has published little or nothing, and such of 
his discourses as we have heard contained nothing opposed to 
the most evangelical doctrine. On the occasion in question 
^ the Lamb** was in the text, and occasionally in the discourse, 
thoo^ it would have been possible without any departure horn 
the most textual division and illustration to have given Him a 
more prominent place in the discourse. It is certainly heaven 
to see God, but apostles and prophets anticipated seeing Christ. 
Job knew Christ as the living Redeemer, and Paul desired to 
depart and to be with Christ. Absent fix>m the body and 
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present with the Lord was his brief description of the heavenly 
state. The armies in heaven are represented as following the 
Lamb, and the hosts of heaven are exhibited as worshipping 
Him who was slain. We know the difScnlties that present 
themselves on this subject. A material body is considoned in* 
compatible with the spirituality of heaven, but the fact is we 
know nothing of the line that separates the material fiom the 
spirituaL On these questions we must rely on testimony — the 
testimony of Jesus, and tiy our philosophy on other subjects. 
It would be exceedingly imfair, however, to infer from the 
mode in which our preacher discussed his text that Christ and 
him crucified, and Christ and him glorified are not the themes 
of his discourses. He said nothing on his text but what was 
fairly dedndble from it, and probably he may have another 
sermon on the last clause of his text, ^^ The Lord God and the 
Lamb is the light thereof." 

Mr Menzies is of the middle size, and stoutly built. His 
countenance is expressive, and his lofty brow begins to be 
covered with the snows of years. He was ordained in ISSSy 
and officiated in Greenock till after the disruption, when he 
was removed to his present sphere of labour in Maybole, near 
Ayr. As already said, he has always been a staunch and con- 
sistent moderate in ecclesiastical matters, so that he is dear, at 
least, of the sin of ecclesiastical vacillation. Li presbyteries 
and synods he has long taken a prominent place, though, when 
in Greenock, few of the members of presbytezy sympathised 
with his views. Li private life he is well reported of for 
afiectionate and feithftd friendship, and open and unaflbo- 
ted candour. His people at Greenock parted with him with 
great reluctance, and gave him a splendid testimonial, pio> 
bably the most costly ever given to any Scottish dergyman, 
and the town council had previously increased his stipend. 
Already he has embalmed himself in the affecti<ms of his 
present charge. He is a native of Dunkeld, Perthshire, and 
was educated in St Andrew's University, of which he is a 
graduate. He is apparently about fifty years of age. 

Afml si, 1S49. 
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STIBUKO. 

Than Stirling there is scarcely a spot in Scotland encircled 
with so many and so varied associations* The inteltigent visi- 
tor feels that he stands on sacred ground — ^groond consecrated 
with the blood of heroes and martyrS| political and religious. 
Around him are conjured up the stirring spirits of a dozen 
centuriesi who, during their brief existence, excited the fear or 
the love of their savage or enlightened contemporaries. Tra- 
dition supplies the facts and fables of a thousand years. It 
recalls a time when might was right, and when physical force 
held the ascendancy — ^when religious and political disputes were 
settled by the broad-sword, and when the brawny arm of a 
Wallace decided the fate of battles and the fate of Scotland 
under the rocky walls of Stirlin^s ancient fortress. As the 
visitor walks about the environs of that refuge of Scottish 
kings, and surveys the wide outspread around, what associa- 
tions haunt his memory and fancy ! The everlasting rocks 
lift their heads in mockery of all human glory. The ambitions 
and the great made the place the theatre of their tragedies — 
human pride and human passion sported their brief hour. The 
actors successively disappeared and mouldered into dust, while 
the stage remained. The fields, once glittering with spears, 
now wave with com, while the spearmen sleep quietly beneath. 
Christianty, with its softening and elevating influences, has 
visited the place, and at once changed the aspect of society and 
of the country. The ancient burgh, which infeudaltimes bristled 
with the instruments of war, now reposes quietly unwatched 
hy even a policeman. In the castle a few soldiers still nestle^ 
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and the mund of die battle-dmm is heard, but not for par- 
poses of war. The design is to ke^ np the memoiy of days 
and of deeds, many of which made the woild little wiser or 
better. The soldier appears in martial arrays but he encoon- 
ters no enemies, and dreads no alarm. The voice of the gos- 
pd of peace has hashed the battle-cryi and rendered the 
descendants of a people, once iamoas in war, remarkable tor 
their asaidoity in caltivating the arts of peace. The skill of 
the canning artificer is now employed in designing and per- 
fecting the implements of hosbandiy, and the instrament of 
war is there being literally beat intoploaghshaies and praning 
hooks. Where there lived a people that crouched to a licen- 
tioos and saperstitioas priesthood^ their now dwell a people 
distingoished for thdr attachment to the simple rituals of a 
Protestant Christianity; and where Dominicans and Black 
Friars corrupted the population, the minister of Christ pro- 
claims those doctrines and duties which at once elevate society 
and prepare for a dwelling in the everlasting habitations of the 
land where change is unknown. Chief among the clergymen 
of this ancient town is he whose name heads these remaiks. 

Last Sabbath forenoon, at twenty minutes to twelve, he 
announced, as subject of lecture, the first four verses of Bom. 
viiL The verses read, ^^There is, therefore^ now no condem- 
nation," Ac The preacher proceeded by saying that the 
verses had an obvious and direct r^isrence to all the preceding 
epistle. They include the conclusion of all the iqpostle's pre- 
vious demonstration. He had in previous chapters (consi- 
dered in former lectures) proved Jew and Crentile to be alike 
under sin — ^that there was no hope firom deeds of law — ^that 
salvation was gratuitous through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, and by faith in hb name, and the consequent 
necessity of giving up all hope in our own works. He had 
showed, too, that union with Christ, implying separation firom 
our natural connexion with the law, was the only way of sal- 
vation. The use of the law, in the great system of evangelical 
truth, he had shown to be to condemn, and to humble, and 
even those who are believers must hear it, that they may learn 
more and more the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The vases 
lead us to consider the three following things: — 1st, The 
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description of those saved; 2d, The ground on which it 
rests ; and, 3d, The explanation and illustration of this. In 
the discussion of those saved, we consider, 1st, Their sta- 
tion and rank; 2d, Their character; and, Sd, Their privi- 
leges. The sermon was over at a quarter to one, having 
occupied an hour and five minutes. After the concluding 
services, the congregation was dismissed a few minutes before 
one o'clock. 

The lecture was evidently one of a course on the epistle to the 
Bomans. It is probably one of its excellencies, that in order 
to fully appreciate it, a knowledge of the preceding lectures 
is indispensable. The first ten or eleven chapters of that 
book are acknowledged to be a continuous train of argumen- 
tation of great strength and completeness. None but a mind of 
great argumentative force could have sustained the consecutive 
thought, and none but a mind of similar calibre can satisfac- 
torily discuss it. The great majority of the expounders of that 
book break up and destroy the apostle's reasoning. They can 
find in the book important fiicts and principles, but they are 
unable to grapple with it as a complete whole. On the pre- 
sent occasion the expounder proved himself equal to the task. 
The passage discussed he ably showed to be inferential. The 
doctrines it contained he not only proved to be important, but 
the resistless deductions from a series of facts themselves in- 
disputable. The apostle starts with axioms, if not self-evident, 
amply verified by experience, and firom these he reasons till he 
reach the triumphant conclusion, that to those in Christ there 
IS now no condemnation. It deserves special notice that the 
mind that thus successfully grappled with Paul's great argu- 
ment, instead of being overpowered with it, clearly and philo- 
sophically reduced his sublime inference to logical arrange- 
ment. In the four verses the preacher found the description of 
the believer — ^the ground on which it rests, and an explanation 
and illustration of the important inference. And not only did 
he admirably group the great facts and principles of Paul's 
finding, but with equal skill did he classify the particulars of 
each separate head. In the statement, 'Hhose who are in 
Christ Jesus," he found the rank and station of believers. In 

their walk he found their character ; and in their deliverance 

8d 
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from condemnation he found their privilege — a privilege that 
combines in one all the blessings they enjoy. Though a 
thousand and one have printed and published on these verses, 
we doubt whether for neatness, completeness, and comprehen- 
siveness, any one of them has been so fortunate in his arrange- 
ment. Nor was this division the result of chance — it could 
have been reached only by a mind of great clearness and com- 
prehensiveness, and by a mind deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the epistle. The illustrations of these several divisions and 
subdivisions were of a thoroughly popular and practical cha- 
racter. Though they bore with admirable eifect on the several 
ideas, they formed in some respects a contrast with the map- 
ping of the outline. That outline, as we have seen, was neat 
and laconic — the illustrations were diffuse and verbose. The 
outline was that of a Jay or James — the illustrations were 
those of Chalmers or Melville. We mean not that the words 
or sentiments were theirs — ^we speak of their method and man- 
ner. The preacher reiterated his thoughts, lest on some minds 
their simple statement might not take effect. Chalmers thought 
a sermon well bestowed if even one fact or principle was so 
palpably and so vividly stated, that every mind must appre- 
hend it, and our preacher to a less extent illustrated profusely 
his several particulars. 

We were particularly struck with the fact, that in the earlier 
part of the service the preacher stated his views so as to make 
them appear hyper-Calvinistic, while towards the dose they 
appeared to us considerably mitigated. In his prayer and in 
the commencement of his discourse the sovereignty of God and 
the resistlessness of grace were vindicated, while, towards the 
close, man's responsibility, and the freedom of his choice in the 
matter of salvation, were equally forcibly defended. We con- 
sider the two things perfectly consistent. He alone can con- 
sistently preach man's responsibility who vindicates God's 
sovereignty; but it appeared to us that the seeming difference, 
though essential unity of view, was attributable to another 
cause. At first the preacher was collected and philosophical 
almost to coldness ; but as he proceeded the fire burned, till, 
as he reached the close of the discourse, the glory and freeness 
of redemption appeared so conspicuous, that he felt urged on 
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to beseech sinners to be reconciled to God. He saw no barrier 
between men and the boundless love of God but their own 
wilfulness and wickedness. And here we have a broad line 
of demarcation between the mere drivelling doctrinalist and 
the man that trembles at God's word. The former can clas- 
sify the decrees of God with as much coolness as he could 
solve a problem of Euclid — ^the latter, while he occasionally 
dares to reverently inquire into them, prefers to see their coun- 
terpart in the palpable facts which are being evolved before 
his eye. Among the latter dass, and not among the former, 
our preacher has a place. At times he attempts to scale the 
lofty eminence, and look into the book of the eternal decrees; 
but his eye passes fix>m the book to the heart, and to the hand 
of God, and the hard things in the decree melt into the light 
of heaven. The cold theorist can look on an audience as a 
piece of delicately adjusted machinery moved by his resistless 
will ; but the man who looks into the heart of Jehovah sees 
each within the circle of an invitation that ought to lead him 
to salvation and to heaven. 

But while there is very much in the preachex^s views to 
interest and to edify, there can be no question that the secret 
of his success is his hearty earnestness. He not only lifts up 
the warning voice, but '^ he cries aloud, and spares not." His 
eye affects his heart, and his heart directs his eye. He 
preaches like one who feels the urgency of the business of 
eternity. Afler he calmly maps his discourse, and arranges 
his plan, he speedily shows that his object is other than merely 
the filling up of a canonical hour. His whole frame tremblM 
under the burden of the message he feels himself called to 
deliver. He appears as if ever apprehensive of the woe that 
hovers over the man that preaches not the gospel with an en- 
ergy and earnestness worthy of the cause* Animated as are 
his gestures, his burdened spirit refuses to wait the motions 
of the body. The action, always animated, is often behind 
the thought. The spirit is onward, while the body is left 
behind. This causes an occasional incongruity between the 
sentiment and the gesture. The action is animated almost to 
excess, but it is unable to keep up with the impetuosity of the 
spirit. 
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In the spring of 1821 he was elected minirter of the Chapel 
of £aa^ Oban, Aigyleshiie, being then only entering his 23d 
year. His whole course at oolite had been completed in 
Glasgow, and he was one of Dr MKSilTs eariiest students. In 
Oban he preached both in the Gaelic and English languages. 
In the end of 1824 he was elected to the Hope Street Gaelic 
Chapel, Glasgow, and was the first minister settled there. 
During the time he was in Glasgow he was connected with the 
good men of that day in the management of public religious 
societies. In the end of 1826 he was presented by the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, to the parish of Kilbrandon, Aigyleshire, 
and in 1830 he was presented, by the present Lord Glendg 
then Mr Charies Grant, to the parish of Glenelg, Livemes- 
shire ; and lastly, in 1839, by the Town Council of Stiriing 
to the kirk or parochial charge of Stiriing. Not one of these 
changes did he seek, and he complied with them not on per- 
sonal but on public grounds, having agreed to ihem princi- 
pally on the advice of those whom he considered more com- 
petent to judge of the course of duty in each case. He has 
refused more calls than he has accepted. 

Having passed the principal part of his time in the country, 
he was for manyyears awayfiK>mihe vortex of polemical strife, 
and therefore did not mingle in any way in the voluntary con- 
troversy. In the subsequent struggle of the EstabUshed Church 
Courts with the Civil Courts, he had a fair share of the labour, 
and at the disruption he abandoned his position in the Estab- 
lishment, and lost a church which has been built there mainly 
by his own instrumentality, and principally at the cost of finends 
who adhered to him on Uie secession. In 1841 he was one 
of the seven ministers, Dr Grordon being at their head, who 
were-sent to Strathbogie to preach in defiance €£ the interdict 
of the Court of Session. In 1847 he was examined before the 
Site Committee of the House of Commons, and his evidence 
there brings out several important matters connected with his 
ecclesiastical life^ and questions of importance with which he 
was connected. 

Mr Beith is known fiivourably as a popular writer. 
In 1823 he published, in Gaelic, a small volume on the 
Baptist Controversy— defending in&nt baptism and sprink* 
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ling as the mode of administration. In 1824 he published^ 
also in Gaelic, a small Catechism on Baptism, for the Use of 
Parents, and on something of the same kind, afterwards in 
English. In 1837 he wrote an account of the Bevivals of 
BeUgion in Skje, which was published by the Glasgow Tract 
Society. In 1838 he published " Sorrowing, yet Bejoicing,^ 
being the narrative of recent bereavements in his family. This 
has reached the eighth edition, and is a work which has soothed 
many a sorrowful spirit, and which is destined to soothe many 
more. In 184G he published '^The Two Witnesses Traced in 
History ;*' a small work on the first fourteen verses of the 11th 
chapter of Revelation. And in 1849 ^^Letters to the Author 
of the Eighth Vial,*' being a following up of the subject of the 
preceding work. One or two fugitive pamphlets, and occa- 
sional articles for periodicals, comprise Uie remaining firuit of 
his pen. 

His present congregation is large and influential. The 
building which is really a comfortable one, though not very at- 
tractive in its outward appearance, seats above a thousand per- 
sons, and is generally well filled. His people give him pro- 
bably as large a salary as any Free Church minister out of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and also subscribe liberally to the 
Bustentation fund. The Clerical Almanack states last yearns 
collections by the congregation at above £800. 

Ju5B 16, 1849. 
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ABQYLL CHUBCH) GLASGOW. 

Though the changed state of society has done much to break 
up the different clans of our Highland population, the natives 
still retain a strong individuality. The physical and mental 
attributes of the sons of the mountain are as marked as are 
those of the sons of Abraham. Whose form is so robust — 
whose step is so elastic — ^whose features are so expressive, as the 
children of the hills f Who has a will and a purpose like those 
schooled where the torrents roar so fiercely, and the mountain 
frowns so grimly ? Where are domestic ties so strong, and 
fiiendships endearments so ardent, as in the lands of the moun- 
tains ? Better still, where has piefy, earnest and ardent, found 
a more welcome home than in the breast that knows no other 
fear, and in the family whose solitary home stands far away 
from the secularities and imbecilities of the crowded city? 
Long has religion found a congenial dwelling among the fast- 
nesses of our country. What tales have we not heard of the 
piety, as well as of the patriotism, of the West Highlanders, 
even in days when religion in the lowlands was little more than 
a mere name 1 How often did they that feared the Lord meet 
in dens and caves of the earth, while the voice of praise and 
prayer mingled with the mountain torrent, and with the how- 
lings of the midnight wind? Those not versant with the 
events of former days, may easily satisfy themselves of the 
marked character of the religion of the sons of these remariL- 
able people. The ardour of their natural temperament is seen 
in their devotion — they read, they sing, they pray, as no other 
people. The Psalm may not be always ^^ sung in time," but it 
is sung with earnestness — ^the syllables may not be accented to 
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the taste of lexicographers — ^the prayer may not be in accord- 
ance with the rules of the logician, but the individuality, which 
characterises all, compensates every other loss. In our city we 
have several congregations made up chiefly of immigrants from 
the neighbouring Highlands, and to one of these the subject of 
our sketch successfully ministers. Our space excludes an out- 
line of his last Sabbath's work. Probably no preacher owes 
more than the subject of our sketch to an earnest delivery. 
He possesses in a high degree what is called a presence, and, 
when preaching, his gestures are exceedingly animated, and his 
voice raised to its highest, and often to its loudest pitch. He 
is one of the instances in which the manner is probably as 
effective as the matter. Indeed he is one of the best possible 
illustrations of the success of an earnest delivery. A great 
authority said that the best way to make an audience serious, 
is for the preacher to prove that he is himself in earnest in his 
sacred cause. The physical effort put forth in this case is 
immense, and, we should think, must, in a short time, tell pre- 
judicially on the constitution of the preacher. His voice is 
strong and clear, and is possessed of much compass. It might, 
however, be more perfectly under command. We need not 
say that a voice like his, sustained at its highest key, is under 
imperfect control. Whether the subject is didactic or exposi- 
tory, pathetic or historical, the pitch of voice is the same. As 
a preacher, Mr M'Dougall is both popular and useful. He has 
a large congregation, which includes a number of our most 
enterprising citizens. The congregation raises several hundred 
pounds annually for congregational and general purposes. 
The building is large and neat — a model for convenience and 
comfort. As a ruler, Mr M^Dougall conducts himself with 
much propriety and firmness, and has hitherto enjoyed the 
hearty and unanimous co-operation of those who bear office in 
the church. Indeed, but for that unanimity, a church so young 
could not have got over its initiatory difficulties, and reached 
such a status in a period so brief. As a student, the subject of 
our sketch is diligent, industrious, and persevering. He is well 
versed in theological learning, and his reading is stored up by 
a retentive memory. In private life he is open, communicative 
and amiable, and enjoys a wide circle of attached firieods. 
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The sabject of our sketch is a native of Tarbert, Ejotyre^ 
Argjrleshire. He was licensed as a pfeacher of the Established 
Church, at Edinboigh, in 1839, where he had completed his 
corricolam under Dr Chahners. He was ordained at Glasgow 
in 1843, and in the interim, between the time of license and 
ordination, he was Governor of the Edinburgh Orphan Hos- 
pitaL His first place of worship in Gla^w was Kiikfidd 
Church, Gorbals. The congregation, which was formed bj 
an offbreak from another congregation in town, amounted to 
about 300, and continued to worship there till 1847, wh^i they 
removed to the present church in Oswald street, called Aj^U 
Church, in honour of the martyr of that name. The congre- 
gation has now increased to 900, about 500 of whom are com- 
municants. Like not a few, he owes his success in life solely 
to the blessing of God on his own industry. His father died 
when he was young, and left him to his shifts. By perseve- 
rance and industry, under a gradous Providence, he succeeded 
well, and his efforts in his native place for promoting the cause 
of education and religion, have not yet been forgotten by the 
people. About two years after Mr M^ougall was settled in 
Glasgow, he received two calls contemporaneously finom the 
congregations in Kenmore and Locheamhead, but his attach* 
ment to his own congregation induced him to reject both, and 
remain where his success proves him so obviously in his proper 
place. He made every effort, along with his managers, to leave 
as little debt on his church as possible. The congregation is 
fluctuating, consisting^ to a great extent, of persons who are 
in Glasgow only temporarily, and who^ consequently, take not 
that interest in pecuniary matters which residenters do; and 
lays greater responsibility on those who are settled in Glai^w. 
This, of course, should induce those who take an interest in 
the floating Highland population to aid a church which has 
done so much to provide them with proper means of grace 
during their stay in our city. 

Mat 19, 1849. 
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service has been excellently and profitably discussed, and cannot 
fail to be generally useful. The writer's notions of lecturing and 
preaching seem quite correct^ and both exceedingly just ; and, as 
such, are adapted to profit the parties immediately concerned, and 
also all those of whom they may severally be considered the types. 
How far the critic is capable of exemplifying his own precepts I 
know not, but sure I am, had he lived in another age, be would 
have occupied a respectable place in the school of Quintillian or 
Longlnus. He is largely endowed with the spirit of just criticism, 
and his gifts have not been neglected. 1 have observed that he has 
no stock either of stereotyped phrases or images ; he takes each case 
per se, and deals with it according to its qualities and circum- 
stances, and hence he shows no sign of exhaustion. If by various 
hands, and there seems such a hint, if I remember right, in one 
place, then the mystery is solved, and the rare merit must not be 
ascribed to an individual. Lastly, but not least, the Sketches seem 
distinguished by a goodly measure of integrity, which the men of 
(ilasgow will not fail to appreciate. I have observed, with satisfac- 
tion, that the greatest and the least are treated with proper freedom. 
Such are the general impressions made upon my mind by the series ; 
I confidently predict for thera great popularity both in Scotland and 
England." 

FROM " KITTO'S JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE." 

** The relation of the pulpit to our modern intellectoal and social 
state — the causes of its wanting influence, confi^ssed by impartial 
parties on all hands — the measures of influence exerted by the press, 
especially, among those causes : whether, in existing circumstances, 
its influence is capable of being restored, and if so, by what means, 
are questions of great and immediate importance ; questions which 
publications like the present are adapted to suggest, and which we 
should have liked to have taken up in connection with the volnmc 
before us, as we feel that at the present hour they much demand to 
be revolved and discussed But of this for the present neither oor 
lime or our space admit. On one main point, however, and in refer- 
ence to a recent practical discussion of one branch of the subject, 
we agree with a writer in one of our best popular periodicals, that 
in order to its greater efficiency there is one thing which the 
Christian ministry wants in our time fully as much as increased zeal, 
adaptation : general adaptation to the prevailing intellectual, moral 
and social character of the times, and adaptation in individual in- 
stances to local circumstances and exigencies. In inquiries soch as 
we are here indicating, a book like that before us is of considerable 
value, as it discusses the intellectual, moral, and other qualifications 
of a great number of clergymen of different communions ; at the 
same time that an epitome of their ordinary ministrations on some 
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particular day is usually presented to the reader. The sketches arc 
geuerally executed with ability ; and though it is only of a few that 
"we can speak from personal acquaintance with the suDJects of them, 
respecting these few we bear our willing testimony that they are 
characterised by prevailing fidelity as well as graphic power. Then 
the sketches are executed in a kindly spirit, excellencies beinff dwelt 
on rather than defects." 

FROM THE « NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL." 

'* This goodly and well got^up volume^ contains no less than fidj- 
two sketches, biographical, theMogical, and critical^ of cWrgym^en of 
all denominations, principally belonging to Glasgow and Ediaburgh. 
The design of the publication is to furniah data for a correct eati^ 
mate being formed of the present state of the Scottish pulpit ; and 
il has beien worked out with no ordinary amount of skill, judgment, 
and enthusiasm. The sketches are all ably written ; the criticisma 
impartial, and in general discriminating and just ; and the notices 
of tbd early studies and history of the different ministers, so far aa 
we are aware> correct. Though apparently, by various bands, the 
sketches possess a unity of tone and a harmony of feeling, which 
e^ce the superintendence of one guiding mind. Abstracts of the 
sermons or leotnres delitered by them, on the occasion when each 
was taken, are given in a style which, while it imparts a sufficient 
notion of the matter and characteristics of the discourse, is not too 
long or wearisome in the perusal." 

FROM THE " ECLECTIC REVIEW." 

'* We took up this volume with some fear that it was another of 
this trashy kind, but we have been most agreeably disappointed. 
The writers — for it is the work of more than one author— have 
*' souls above buttons," and while they do not omit the personal 
appearance of the subjects of their sketches, they keep it in its right 
place, and devote their attention to the mental peculiarities. In all 
there is an attempt — and usually a very successful one — at a fair 
discriminating estimate of character- The general plan of each 
sketch, is to give a brief picture of the actual ministration of each 
clergyman selected, on a certain Sabbath-day, and then to furnish an 
estimate of the man, and a condensed biography. The former part 
of each sketch embraces of coarse, minute details of the whole ser- 
vice, even down to the number of verses that were sung, and the 
number of minutes spent in prayer, as well as an abstract of the 
sermon ; the latter part is usually done with care, candour, and 
aenteness." 

FROM THE " SCOTTISH GUARDIAN." 
" This is a clever, readable, popular kind of book, which we doubt 
not will have a considerable run. We let you to wit then, yegifled 
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ministers^ that '* there's a chiel amang ye taking notea." We don't 
think yon have muoh cause of iear. The critic is very eologiatic. 
If the author shows talent in detecting and lauding clerical qualifi- 
cations which persons of dimmer optics had not been able to discover, 
he shows greater talent when he has an unquestionably good sub- 
ject. In these cases the sketches are graphic and accurate, and the 
criticiBms just and good, and will, we are convinced, be read wi^ 
pleasure." 

FROM THE «« EVAN6EU0AL HAGAZINB." 

''We are not strongly tending to the admiration of living biogra- 
phy ; it is a delicate and difficult, not to say impossible task to do 
it justice. Nevertheless we must say that diis volume, chiefly rd^ 
ting to the living, has overcome some of our scruples. It is exe- 
cuted with unwonted tact and skill, and must by impartial judges, 
be pronounced to be a very successful production of its kind. k% 
we are well acquainted with some of the originals here sketched, we 
must pronounce them to be more than general likenesses. We think, 
too, that the spirit which pervades the volume is equally removed 
from fulsome adulation and unfair criticism, and that the ftieiids 
of the men who here find a niche, must regard the moral statuary 
as, upon the whole, remarkable for its truthfulness and adhereaee lo 
nature. Such a volume is highly creditable to the pen from which 
it emanated, and can tend only to good upon the publio mind." 

FROM THE •* CHURCH OF ENGLAKD JOURNAL" 

" These Sketches are written with great ability and sound judg- 
ment ; and we recommend them to the attention of all those, whether 
in England or any other part of the British dominions, who may be 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the personal history, and with 
the peculiar characteristics of pulpit oratory, of the most eminent Scot- 
tish preachers." 

FROM PR ALEXANDER IN « CONGREGATIONAL MAOAONB." 

** He has executed his task with very considerable skill and good 
taste. Many of his remarks are acute, and his criticisms are just and 
discriminating, and upon the whole the effect of the book may be good." 

FROM THE *« SCOTCH REFORMERS* GAEETTE." 
** We cordially recommend this V(^me to Christians of all denomi- 
nations in Scotland. The author has performed his task admirably. 
His sketches are to the life — every one, whether *'bond" or "free," 
receives fiur play at his hands ; and the most amiable feeling per- 
vades the whole. Many of the Sketches are given with distbguished 
ability ; none of them are without interest. They lead 

From natore op to Datara*t God. 
A od, on the whole, we should be glad to find that this volume be adopt- 
in] as a favourite in every library in Scotland." 



FROM THE « GREENOCK ADYERTISEK/' 

** We have occaeionally made extracts from the series of able 
sketches of eminent clergymen. These have always been distin- 
guished by most excellent and kindly feelings just appreciations of 
the styles and abilities of various preachers, and much skill and 
talent in pointing out their peculiar and distinguishing characteris- 
tics and beauties. They must always have been prepared with great 
labour, and are generally, we may say nearly always, accurate and 
distinct. They will, in their more embellished and appropriate shape, 
be popular ; and we heartily commend it as a volome of much more 
than ordinary interest. We should add that throughout there is a 
most praiseworthy absence of all party and sectarian bias." 

FROM THE *< BRITISH BANNER." 

*' In our columns will be found an intimation respecting a new work, 
which has for its subject,' The Person, Learning, Character, and La- 
bours, of the Chief of the Scottish Ministers*' To those, who, like our- 
selves, have enjoyed the luxury of reading them, we need not say any- 
thing of their excellence ; but to those who have not, we would o£fer 
our assurance, that they are incomparably the most masterly articles 
of the kind anywhere to be found. They are, in fact, lectures which 
might have emanated from the Academic Chair, on preachers and 
preaching, on pastors and pastorship— rich in great principles, in just 
canons, confirmed and illustrated by numerous ana striking exam- 
ples. They exhibit the application of sound criticism to the highest 
of all functions, in the spirit alike of the true Gospel and of true philo- 
sophy. Nothing of the sort has appeared amongst us so calculated 
to correct, improve, and perfect pulpit instruction. We would reit- 
erate the recommendation to apply early to prevent disappointment." 

FROM THE »* GLASGOW HERALD." 

" Their principal merit is fidelity of portraiture ; but, besides this, 
the style of writing is racy and pleasant, and a kindly spirit pervades 
the whole." 
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WORKS ISSUED BY TIIC SAINE PUBLISHER. 



DOMESTIC SCENES: 

oouvnmma 

SKETCHES of NOTED CHARACTERS in YARIODS COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. 

TFUh Illuminated Fhmlupieee and PbUtB^Superbfy B<mnd, QUt Edgm, 

Edited bt J. SMITH, H.A. 
SMALL OOTATO, PRICE 4a. 



Opinions of tlie Proas. 

" A series of original stories and local sketches, by different 
authors, designed to illustrate simple scenes in Scottish life^ form, 
with some interspersed poetry and selected proverbs and anecdotf>«, 
the contents of this elegant volume. While deslroufl of producing a 
lively, and« in some respects, an amusing and popular work, the editor 
has shown a praiseworthy anxiety to exclude everything of a frivo- 
lous nature or immoral tendency from its pages, * Every tale/ says 
the preface, ' is designed to impress the heart, as well as to excite the 
curiosity ; and every scene has been depicted in order to make vice 
appear hateful, and virtue lovely.' The book is embellished with 
several neat etchings of Scottish scenery." — Edinburgh Witness. 

*' It is got up in a handsome and popular style, and ought to re- 
commend itself to Scotsmen and all who are interested in Scottish 
scenes and subjects." — Church of England Journal." 

'' Not a few of the narratives present very interesting pictures of 
eventful scenes in Scottish life ; the sketches are light and pleasing, 
and the poetry respectable. The illustrations are very beautiful, 
and, altogether, the little book would be welcomed as an acceptable 
gift by young and old." — Glasgow Herald. 

" To meet with a local publication of this descriptioD, which equals, 
if it does not surpass, in appearance, some of the high*priced annuals 
of twenty years since, is a matter of very considerable satisfaction to 
us, particularly when we find (so far as we have perused it) that the 
scenes and sketches, as well as the poetical contributions, are alike 



interenting, pleasing, and instructive. Looking at the style in whieh 
th^ work b got up, ^ Domestto Scenes' is very cheap, and, altc^getlier, 
we have no hesitation in recommending it to the patronage of the pnb- 
lic." — Glasgow Argus. 

" As a gift«book| for Christmas or the New Year, we know few 
works so appropriate as the splendidly got-up, thistle-adorned, and 
beautifully embellished volume before us. It consists of a series of 
tales and sketches on Scottish subjects, and all illustrative of Scot- 
tish character, in the different counties of Scotland ; and it may there- 
fore be considered in one sense, as quite a national work. The eoo- 
tributorsare mostly connected with Glasgow, or the west country, and 
the talent displayed in the different pieces, whether in prose or poe- 
try, is equal to that exhibited in more pretending publications of the 
class to which this one particularly belongs. A tine view of tlie 
Necropolis forms the frontispiece, and the other illustrations com- 
prise such national scenes as Loch Lomond, the Twa Brigs o' Ayr, 
and Inverary, all engraved on steel. The present is ackcAp eJitica 
cf a work which cannot fail to recommend itself by its own merits 
which embodies some interesting pictures of Scottish life and 
as they exist at the present day."— MaiL 



SACRED BIOGRAPHY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF MAN'S THREEFOLD STATE: 

THE PRESENT, INTERMEDIATE, ASD FtTCRE. 

Bt J. SMITH, M.A. 
Inseribed, by PermiMioii, to tbt Eat. Ralth Wawcav, DJV 

SECOND EDITION — ^PRICK SS. 6d. 



ONLY A VEHY FEW COPIES EEMA2S 



T«« Volonie eonUios Twenty-two Lectures. The Contesu sw-^Aas* «^i 
Ere; Cain and Abel; Enoch; Noah; Job; Abwhaw; Jaw*: la««k »:: 
i; Joseph; Balaam; Deborah; Rath; Hannah; V^ahrt^: r»tw> rf 
ly; TimoUij; Onetipboroai IntermediaU State rf ih« ^•^*>- Ti<*n> 
•riheBodj; SanwiDSBi rf Cfcaiactcrin T^t •>* Ewffw^. 
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TBE 

aRIEYANGES OF THE WOBKINO CLASSES; 

ABD TUB 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME OF GLASGOW ; 

WITH THEIR CAUSES, EXTENT, AND REMEDIE& 

Bt J. Smith, M.A. 

SECOND EDITION — ^PBICE Is. 



THE CONTENTS ARE— 

I.— Lodging Hoases in Glasgow ; their Namber ; AoeoDUDOdalion, 

and Charges, 6c. 
11.— Dwellingt of the Hnmfaier daiiei. 
UI.-^Frightfhl Degeneracy. 

lY.— Plan for Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes, 
v.— The Hangers-on of Society; Beggars; TtiieTes. 
VI.— An AppMl to our City Aathorities. 
VII.— The Physical and Moral EtUs of Neglected Paoperism. 
VIII.— EfforU for Alleviating Poverty and Crime. 
IX.— Glasgow Hoose of Refage ; Royal Infirmary, &c. 
X. — Benevolent Institutions of Glasgow. 
XI.— Glasgow Lonatic Asylum. 

XII.— Widows' Fund of Faculty of Physicians of Glasgow. 
XIII.— Congregational Charities. 
XI v.— Summary of Public and Private Cbariiiee. 
XV.— The Causes of Pauperism ; Untenable Dwellioge ; The Oio 
Shop.; Improvidence. 



Opinions of the Press. 

*^ A iwork, under this title, has just been published from the pen 
of Mr J. Smith, M. A., of this city, author of * Sacred Biography/ &c. 
The principal statistics are made up from personal obserration ; the 
work is evidently one of industry and research, and preaeats an 
interesting, but, at the same time, an appalling picture of the erery 
day condition of that immense floating mass or wretched vagrants 
and thieves, which form the lees of Glasgow society, and people its 
closes, wynds, and vennels. The work also contains a succinct 
account of all the principal Glasgow charities, public and congrega- 
tional."— Glasgow Herald, 

'' There are some books which, before they please^, must pain ut» 
and Mr Smith's is one of the class. The most vivid description of 
Crabbe, the most powerful pencillings of Hogarth, scarce call up more 
painful sensations than are consequent upon a peroaal of the calm 
statietiGs of Mt Smith. It is, indeed, in one aeaee, a horrible book. 
Aineworth's novel descriptive of the plague in London, hardly shocks 
us more. And yet we owe Mr Smith thanks for having pubttshed 
it. • • • • Is grapbic-*Miss Edgeworth haa nothing better." 
-.Hogg's Instructor. 
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